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1. SOCCER BALLS 
Herculite cover. English 
tan color. Bonded ply 
carcass. Official size and 
weight. Smooth finish. 


2. VOLLEYBALLS 


Playground-tough Her- 
culite Rubber cover. 
White finish. Black 


seams. Soft, light touch. 


3. SOFTBALLS 
Official 12-inch size. Also 
available in 10-inch, 14- 
inch and 16-inch sizes. 


4. SOFTBALL BATS 
A wide range of lengths 
and weights, including 
official girls and regula- 
tion playground bats. 


5. TETHER BALL 


Maximum fun in a mini- 
mum of space. Poles and 
complete sets available. 


6. RUBBER PLAY 
BALLS 

Six different models from 

5-inch to 13-inch. Dur- 

able, long lasting cover. 

Dark red rubber. 


7. HERCULITE RUB- 
BER COVERED 
BASKETBALLS 

Finest for playground 

use. Wide range of prices. 

Fine touch. Available in 

official and junior sizes. 


8. REGULATION 
GOALS AND 
BACKBOARDS 


All steel or Presdwood 
IN PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT... 


RAWLINGS COVERS THE FIELD 
WITH “THE FINEST IN THE FIELD!” 


There’s an extensive line of playground equipment available from 
Rawlings, built to exacting standards, backed by a 60-year reputa- 
tion for the finest in professional sports equipment. Los Angeles + Dallas + Chicago 
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Key teaching aid 
for girls’ gym classes 


Dick Cole 


Paul Headd 


Chris Conroy Phil Hunter 
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Vince O’Brien Hersch Sartor : 


eee 


Jim Ochiltree Joe Schoenhoft 


Vander Lende 


Bud Walder 


Ray Webster 


MR. UNIFORMITY 


adi 


Bob Cowardin John Kearney 


Cod 


That is indeed his mission, Uniformity. . . 
if not really his name* 


At schools, PT A’s, special meetings, state, 

: district and national conventions ... your 

; man from MOORE demonstrates the 

MOORE key concept of merging mod- 
The key concept performs as your teach- 
. . ing aid. Generates a go-go enthusiasm — ° 
an invaluable excitement for participation : 
arse, ; in just regular drills or special meets. Per- ° 
a : lath tant fect climate for the most from your class : 
hours. 


Ask Mr. Uniformity, himself, about the 
key ... he’s very much around. 


Tom England John Maday 
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*The MOORE man calling at your school 
is pictured on this page. 


Mel Falgout 


Denis Mahoney 


Jick Osner, Educational Director... and friend. 
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Frank Omerso 


Dennis Pryor 


Jack Thompson 


Greg Wellinitz 


Leo Wodzien 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin Street + Chicago 13, Illinois E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 


268 Norman Avenue + Brooklyn 22, New York per. 
Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 


1641 N. Allesandro St. - Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


E. R. MOORE CO. NORTHWEST 
1605 Boylston Ave. + Seattle 22, Washington 
Phone: EAst 2-2848 
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EXAMINE... 
the new editions of two popular 
MOSBY 


TEXTBOOKS 


consider them for your health 
education courses next semester 


New 11th Edition Turner 
PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 


Rarely have we experienced such immediate, unanimous and enthusiastic approval 
of a textbook as for the new 11th edition of Dr. C. E. Turner’s PERSONAL AND 
COMMUNITY HEALTH. More students are now using the completely redesigned, 
new I1th edition of this text than ever before. As you examine this new edition 
and consider it for your classes, take note not only of the many obvious changes— 
a new four color cover, new page size, more readable typography and additional 
illustrations—but that the new PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH can 
help you to present an up-to-date course truly worthy of college level study. This 
well written textbook goes beyond superficial reviewing of previously learned 
“health habits” and presents the basic biological and social information upon which 
the student can build a present program of hygienic living for himself and a future 
program of healthful living with his family and his community. Take note too, of 
a few of its important teaching aids: 

e New material on current health hazards and modern principles of hygienic living 
e The book is adaptable to any college or junior college curriculum 


e New 8-page colored Trans-Vision Insert of the human torso gives students clearer 
understanding of the relative positions of all vital organs and body structures 


e Free 48-page teacher’s Test Manual with alternate teaching methods 


By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr. P. H., Professor of Public Health 
Emeritus, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. New. 1959, 11th edition, 446 
pages, 674” x 9%”, 175 illustrations and a Trans-Vision Insert of the Anatomy 
of the Torso. Price, $5.50. 


Just Published! New 2nd Edition 
Anderson 


SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE 


Designed as a textbook for college courses in “School Health Education,” “School 
Health Programs” or “Introduction to Health Education,” this revision presents the 
complete modern school health program on a level which gives the health educa- 
tion field the status it merits in present day education. Giving the background of 
school health, the author places emphasis on the practice of school health with the 
child as the center of the program. He discusses the school age child, basic plan 
for the health program, health services, health instruction, evaluation of the pro- 
gram and record and report making. Stimulating discussions of the definite deline- 
ation of the teacher’s role and how she fills it add to the value of this book. You’ll 
find that this text up-grades school health and presents the entire program on a 
more thorough, high-level plane than any other book in the field. 


By C. L. ANDERSON, B.S., M.S., Dr. P. H., Professor of Hygiene and Health 
Education and Chairman of Hygiene and Environmental Sanitation, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. Ready this month. 2nd edition, 531 pages, 612” x 
92”, 45 figures. About $5.50. 


Gladly sent to teachers for consideration as texts 


The C. V. Mosby Company 
3207 Washington Boulevard ¢ St. Louis 3, Missouri 


COMING 
EVENTS 


April 21-22 
Southern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, Shore Club Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida 


April 22-24 
Annual Meeting of the American College 
of Sports Medicine, Miami, Florida 


April 24-28 
AAHPER 75th Anniversary Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida 


April 27-30 
Health Education Section, American College 
Health Association, Royal York Hotel, Toron- 
to, Ontario 


May 
American Bicycle Month 


May 1-7 
National Youth Fitness Week 
Mental Health Week 


May 4-7 
Southwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Phoenix, Arizona 


May 13-15 
Spring Conference of the Midwest Associa- 
tion for Physical Education of College Wom- 
en, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


May 22-25 
National Industrial Recreation Conference, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 


May 25-27 
Eighth Annual Conference of State Inter- 
Agency Committees on Recreation, NEA 
Headquarters Building, Washington, D. C. 


June 1-4 ‘ 
National Folk Festival, Carter-Barron Amphi- 
theatre, Washington, D. C 


June 12-18 
1960 NAPECW Workshop, National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan 


June 20-24 
Women's Collegiate Golf Tournament, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, California 


June 26-July 1 ; 
Annual Convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Los Angeles, California 


June 26-July 2 
Annual Conference of the American Physical 
Therapy Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


September 25-29 
National Recreation Congress, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


November 15-18 
Annual Meeting, Conference for National 
Cooperation in Aquatics, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Outfit 


The Evolution of 
Gymnasium Clothing 
for Women 


By B. 


cd by the State to instruct his son m gym 
kinds, but to give him up entirely tg 
Stat i seven years, to be educate, 
ning. jul wrestling. the tb 
javelin 
soldver 
\bout the girls 


tan ook up physcal exercises by them- 

selves under the direction of the State, with the same 

object as in the case of the men—the production of 

Pe superb soldiers. These girls, it is said, wore 
bork sk 


miy 2 


N THIS article. | endeavor to deal with womens 
I dress used in sports wear and for the gymnasiums, 

and ina few words will cover a long permet of time 
It is not, however, mitended te be 
of physical education fur women wm delwong 
ito the past. searching through ancient records ot 
schools and colleges. trying to bring out the old that 1 
past, to compare with the nw and the present 
nevertheless. with the histerscal 
thor claim entire accuracy m all he 
mentongs 


toncal a 


Progether satisfied with ¢ 
P made changes in her attire most fitting 


Newher dee. 


aif 

During the next 5,000 year», of there 1s anything # 
history related to the subject of physical education for 
women, or even the clothes she wore upon such occa 
sions, it will fall wpun the shoulders of ure more patent 
than the writer tu search for mt and the 
of the present day 

In about the furth century however, Leture the 
Christian Era. in Greece, we find - mething very in 


teresting upon our subject’ The ancient Greek sas pot 


‘ wo 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


difference in 


POWER and A Diamond Anniversary at the beginning 


SMOOTHNESS of the Space Age is the theme of our [\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 
cover design for the special JouRNAL a 
commemorating the 75-year history of 
AAHPER. This theme is repeated 
rethienaiataes throughout the 128-page issue, which ADAPTED PHYSICAL BDUCATION IN 
proclaims the record of past achieve- SCHOOLS tc new beck. It ts written by 


Ivalclare Sprow Howland, Ed. D., Professor of 
rg yr ee tare ments, honoring all those who contrib- Physical Education, State University of New York 
a world of difference in uted to the growth of the Association Teachers College at Cortland. 
creased services. (Cover artwork and de- restricted person who is unable to participate fully 
ign i i i in the established range of regular physical activi- 
s of this special issue by Sanders x ties. It offers to students of physical education «@ 
Noe, Washington, D. C.) practical basis for the development . 
competencies which are needed in the establishm 
Mabel Lee and Bruce Bennett deserve 
special praise for the task they have so ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION IB 
ably performed—that of presenting the SCHOOLS is divided into the following 0 cuap- 

; ters: 1. Foundation of Program anning. 2. - 
step-by-step development of our Associa- sentials in the Determination of needs. 8. Recogni- 
tion. They spent many hours in research, tion of Orthopedic Deviations and Faulty Body 
] Mechanics. 4. Administering the Orthopedic-Body 
studying old reports and back issues of Mechanics Screening Text. 5. Classification and 
$29.95 in leadership positions in the past for cial Class in the Adapted Program. 8. Therapeutic 
their personal reminiscences. Many more ae 
hours were spent sifting and sorting the 

. . This is a textbook to be used im the course of 
vast amount of resource material, writ- physical education, where anatomy. physlology, 
j oriti kinesiology, physiology of exercise, health education, 
ing and tate riting, so that AAHPER and genera) teaching methods are prerequisites, This 
members might have a clear picture of text is designed in 
in adapted physica jucation. Laboratory p 
how the events of the past have made the 
Association what it is today. (Instead of available resource materials. There are 181 pages in 
all. It sells for $3.00. 
detailed documentation, a bibliography 
. 4 e 
has been provided on page 100.) Dr. Lee a brochure completely describing this book er send 
and Dr. Bennett have made a tremen- you an examination copy on approval if you wish. 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


dous contribution; their work will stand 
VeARS as the authoritative history of the AAH- 
Ingenious Verti-Cross level-wind, super smooth 


multiple disc drag, powerful 4 to 1 gear ratio PER for the years ahead. We are in 
and ceutmalsis aes construction are plus their debt for the excellent story of 7 Exciting . 


features of the new SpinWonder. Precision HPER’s 
built by Shakespeare... world leader in reel AA ER’s 75 years entitled “This Is Versatile: 


design and cagmenting for over 60 years, Our Heritage.” EW! RE- USABLE | 
Verti-Cross Biographical sketches of eleven early POSTERS AND CHARTS 


LEVEL-WIND sic leaders are included in this anniversary 
Variable speed level-wind "aan issue. The eleven were selected on the 
(slower on forward game recommendation of the JourNAL Edi- 
BACKWARE torial Board and AAHPER officers as 
level winds. Eliminates i il) the pioneers who were most influential 
in shaping the destiny of our profes- 
ly, for longer casts. sional organization. Authors were chosen 


who had known the pioneers intimately 
or had made extensive study of their 
Salt water proven multiple 


disc drax (metal saa careers and contributions. 
leather disc construction) 


gives super smooth long Forecasts for the future of six divisions 
lasting performance; won t 


freeze up under the severest P of the Association begin on page 87. 
pressure—or burn ll oe Vice-presidents of the Association, with 
BRAS the help of leaders in their fields, have 
Two spools—for different Ib. test prepared these statements which Project 
line —are standard with each reel, the accomplishments of the past into the 
making the new SpinWonder the 2 
*: most versatile fishing reel in any- years ahead. Together the forecasts con- 
BB body's tackle box. stitute a program of action for the next 


‘Res. U.S. Patent Office 
No. 2065 with two factory filled spools. (One quarter century, leading to the celebra- 


200 yds. 6-Ib. monofilament). Extra spool (225 : : : NOTHING—But nothing builds better Programs 
yds. 10-Ib. monofilament) all only «» «+. $32.50 tion of our 100th anniversary in 1985. and more participation than Program Aids. They 


No. 2065NL Two spools without line ... $29.95 are widely endorsed and hailed as unique and 
FREE FISHING CATALOG — SEND TODAY! promotion tools. 
All fishermen will enjoy this HOTEL CARD NOTICE * osters a $s 
big new 32 page catalog. e@ SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 


Ste If your hotel card arrived without the PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 


reels, rods and lines. Plus directory, please write AAHPER and e@ SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
nee prey Aan ove ask that the directory be sent to you. e@ RECORD-MASTER* “Hall-of-Fame” Displays 
Se It contains an explanation of the plan e Executive Scheduling Kits 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY for special rates along with a list of *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. WRITE FOR CATALOG TO— 


Kalemazeo, Dept. Michigan cooperating hotels. The PROGRAM AIDS Co., Inc. 


Please send me, absolutely free, your 


big new fishing catalog and 1960 pocket fishing calendar, Dept. 4, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Department of the National Education Association 
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MACGREGOR 


for good sports everywhere! 


Whatever your in-season sports program, MacGregor athletic 
equipment can help make it a popular success. Golf, tennis, 
softball, baseball—just about any sport comes off better when 
MacGregor balls and equipment are used. Generations of ath- 
letic-minded men and women, boys and girls, have looked to 
MacGregor for the finest in all sports equipment. Give your 
program a boost by providing the best... MacGregor for all 
good sports. MacGregor equipment is available from sporting 
goods dealers everywhere. 


“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game one cian 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio * BASEBALL * FOOTBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 
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NISSEN EQUIPMENT 
IS FIRST CHOICE 


Nissen Trampoline® rebound tumbling equipment can be found 

in over 10,000 schools and colleges throughout the world. Nissen 
quality, safety and superior performance are the result of years 

of experience in designing and manufacturing rebound 

tumbling equipment. 


Do your students enjoy the benefits of rebound tumbling? Would 
you like to know more about this fascinating activity? . . . 

Write for our new booklet, “What You Should Know About 
Rebound Tumbling.” 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
215 A AVE.N.W. © CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


If It’s Trampoline’ You Know It’s Nissen 


fos when it comes to rebound tumbli | 
nd tumbling... 
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FEATURING: 


in white and Champion’s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” 


are priced lower, and the savings are passed 
along to you. 

Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 
tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms— 
top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 
Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 
Pant combinations. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


hig Style 78QS. Top quality cot- T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ull cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. colors—all s 


Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform 
Over 12 doz.—$1.55 each 


WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


ed for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . 


$1.70 per uniform 
12 doz.—$1.60 each 


Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
$1.85 per uniform 


Over 12 doz.—$1.75 each 


Cham: will send free = bination. Thi 
pees GYM came irom the 


ma can see how a gym 
ysical Education 


suit Aj {4 tion department er o 


specify design and color when writ 


with your design in your . color ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. 


Complete Physical Educati if 
caawpion Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 
3 
GYM SUIT 1 GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
por 


Your is your most 


VALUABLE 


Y willy the ficial 


DISABILITY INSURANCE PROGRAM 
of the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PuHysicAL EDUCATION, RECREATION 


SPONSORED BY YOUR ASSCCIATION 
a FOR PROTECTION 


i ENROLL TODAY. eee Call your local Mutual of Omaha 


ofice for complete details of this liberal program—available at LOW 
COST through your Association membership. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
The Largest Exclusive Health & Accident Company in the World 
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Congratulations 


to 


AAHPER 


on your 


7. 5th Anniversary 


the 
HOUSE OF HARTER 


Indiana’s Largest 
Wholesale Sporting Goods Store 


Goshen, Indiana 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On September 12, 1960, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
ical therapy will begin for men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each of laboratory courses 
in zoology, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigonometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. Can- 
didates meeting the entrance require- 
ments of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Science may accumulate 15 hours 
credit towards the M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3247, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


The purposes and functions of the 
AAHPER have been expressed in eight 
different statements during its develop- 
ment. Those expressions, in the form 
of stated aims and objectives in the Con- 
stitution, and the years they influenced 
the deliberations and services of the As- 
sociation, are as follows: 


To disseminate knowledge concern- 
ing physical education, to improve 
the methods, and, by meetings of 
the members, to bring those interested 
in the subject into closer relation to each 
other. 1886-1895 


To awaken a wider and more in- 
2? telligent interest in physical edu- 
cation; to acquire and disseminate 
knowledge concerning it; and to 
labor for the improvement and exten- 
sion of gymnastics, games and athletic 
pastimes in the education of children 
and youth. 1895-1903 


To awaken a wider and more in- 
telligent interest in physical edu- 
cation; to acquire and disseminate 
knowledge concerning it; and to labor 
for the improvement and extension of 

gymnastics, games and athletics. 
1903-1917 


To awaken a wider and more in- 
telligent interest in physical edu- 
cation; to acquire and disseminate 
knowledge concerning it; and t» labor 
for the improvement and extension of 
gymnastics, games, athletics, and aquat- 
ies. 1917-1920 


To awaken a wide and intelligent 
interest in physical education; to 
acquire and disseminate knowledge 
concerning it; to promote such universal 
physical education as will provide well- 
trained teachers, and secure adequate 
programs for the nation. 1920-1930 


The aims of the Association relate 
to health and physical education 
and are: 
a. To awaken and promote a wide 
and intelligent interest. 
b. To acquire and disseminate accu- 
rate information. 
ec. To provide such means of promo- 
tion as will secure an adequate program. 
1930-1952 


The aims of the American Associ- 

ation for Health, Physical Educa- 

tion, and Recreation are consistent 
with the aims of general education, and 
recreation. They are: 

a. To provide for sound and ade- 
quate programs based upon the needs, 
interests and inherent capacities of the 
individual for his optimum development. 

b. To contribute to the individual's 
understanding of his role as a demo- 
eratic citizen in America and in the 
world at large. 

e. To provide the leadership essential 
to the continued development and im- 
provement of sound and adequate pro- 
grams in the three related fields. 

d. To awaken and stimulate an in- 
telligent and comprehensive interest in 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation. (Continued next page) 


so important must be provided. 


PREAMBLE TO THE 1959 REVISION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AAHPER 


The general welfare of the individual is the first concern of a 
democratic society. Health and education become important, there- 
fore, to any organization devoted to serving his needs. Within the 
vast context of organized social, educational, and welfare services 
the individual must be given the opportunity to appreciate the herit- 
age of science as it bears upon health and to enjoy the leisure pursuits 
which are culturally so significant. The opportunity to achieve a 
measure of self-realization through participation in an array of 
sports, games, dance, and other activities which are developmentally 


To promote the organization of school, community, and national 
programs of health education, physical education, and recreation 
which will embody such opportunities and which will ensure the 
inelusion of such programs within the best philosophical and social 
context of American life, the American Association for Health, Physi- 
eal Education, and Recreation is dedicated. 
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Get More Flexibility 


YOUR GYM 


Even the non-athlete will enjoy roller skating in 
your gym. It’s the one sport in which everyone 
participates and has a barrel of fun. It is a great 
Youth Fitness program because it teaches rhythm, 
co-ordination and grace without the skater being 
conscious of it. That, plus the fun is why more 
schools, churches and recreation centers are mak- 
ing roller skating an integral part of their pro- 
grams. Write today for facts and details. 


New Duryte plastic wheels have a 
long life and are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch gym floors. ‘‘Chi- 
cago” has a skate designed for every 
type of floor surface or finish. Write 
today for free details on roller skat- 
ing programs and skating equipment. 


fg NEW DURYTE PLASTIC WHEELS 
ARE KIND aly 
TO GYM FLoorS WAS 
A \ 
wy 
cH ® 
ant 
4498-D West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 


Lowman & Young— 
Postural Fitness 


Significance & Variances 


By Cuartes Leroy Lowman, M.D., Sc.D., F.A.C.S., Director, School of 
Physical Therapy, University of Southern California; and Cart Haven 
Youne, Ed.D., C.C.T., F.A.A.P.M.R., Professor of Physical Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles. About 320 pages. 61 illustrations. 


New. Just ready. 


This new book provides practical guid- 
ance on prevention of potential growth 
faults; divergencies in structure and 
function; significance in relationship of 
segmental alignment to body systems; 
and procedures for the development of 
necessary musculature. 


Each page is filled with sound, helpful 
information of importance to students 
majoring in physical education, teachers 
in the area of corrective or adaptive 
physical education, and all others who 
can provide leadership in postural health. 
Helpfully illustrated throughout. 


Thorndike—Manual of Bandaging, 
Strapping and Splinting 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


This easily read text is an essential part of the training of every physical 
education student, instructor and athletic director. 153 pages, 5”x7”, 125 
illustrations. New 3rd edition. $2.75. 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA « FEBIGER 


PHILADELPHIA 6, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MADE BETTER, 
LAST LONGER, 
COST LESS! 


2-ply yarns, heavy tape edges . . 


for complete information . . 


BARABOO, WIS. 
New York State Representative 


VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 


use is yours with McArthur Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk Towels. 20” x 40” shrunk size, 
. woven 


unusually long service period of 350 to 500 
economical towels available. Write today 


. and get 


more for your locker room budget dollar. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 


The economy of amazingly low cost-per- 


up to a quality, not down to a price. Their 


uses and launderings make them the most 


GYM 


Purposes and Functions of 
the AAHPER (continued) 


e. To assist in research and experi- 
mentation, and to disseminate accurate 
information. 

f. To promote sound community rela- 
tionships leading to adequate support 
for these programs. 

g. To coordinate the activities of lo- 
eal, state, district, and national associa- 
tions of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

h. To affiliate and cooperate with 
other associations in improving the pro- 
fession. 

i. To raise the professional standards 
of the associations through the utiliza- 
tion of appropriate opportunities. 

1952-1959 


ae aims of the Association shall 

a. To support, encourage, and 
provide guidance for personnel through- 
out the nation as they seek to develop 
and conduct school and community pro- 
grams in health education, physical edu- 
eation, and recreation based upon the 
needs, interests, and inherent capacities 
of the individual and of the society of 
which he is a part. 

b. To facilitate cooperation among 
the fields to their ultimate and mutual 
prosperity. 

ce. To improve the effectiveness of 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation in the promotion of hu- 
man welfare. 

d. To inerease public understanding 
and appreciation of the importance and 
value of the fields as they each and 
jointly contribute to human welfare. 

e. To encourage and facilitate re- 
search which will enrich the depth and 
seepe of each of the related fields and 
to disseminate the findings widely 
throughout the profession. 

f. To further the continuous evalua- 
tion of professional standards for per- 
sonnel and programs. 

g. To hold such national conventions 
and to sponsor such conferences, insti- 
tutes, and other meetings as will make 
effective the work of the organization, 
and to coordinate and support the ac- 
tivities of such local, state, and district 
organizations as may be integral parts 
of or affiliated with this national organi- 
zation. 

h. To produce and distribute such 
publications as will be of assistance to 
professional personnel in the further- 
ance of their work. 

i. To cooperate with other profes- 
sional groups of similar interests for 
the ultimate development of these allied 
fields. 

j. To conduct such other activities as 
shall be approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors and Representative Assembly of 
the Association. 1959- 
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Phys-Exerciser 
PORTABLE VERSATILE 
ECONOMICAL 


Four-In-One Apparatus costs less 
than any singie-purpose item. Con- 
verts in seconds to side horses, 
parallel bars or balance beam. Ad- 
justable instantly without tools, 18” 
to 30” high. Tubular steel construc- 
tion. Stores compactly. Stand tops 
padded, green vinyl covered; metal 
parts, coral color. 


NE physical education equipment 


designed especially for elementary schools 


MEDART’S PHYS-EDUCATOR provides virtually all popular exercise 
equipment in one compact, economical unit—trapeze, rings, climbing rope 


and pole, and chinning bar plus vertical and horizontal ladders. 


Folds instantly, compactly, against wall to form stall bars. Open, unit is 


7'9” high, 8’0" long, 34” wide. Closed, unit extends 8” from wall. 


Rugged steel tube construction, rigidly reinforced. Durably finished in 


combination of bright, beautiful colors. 


Installs easily in gyms, playrooms, corridors—wherever space is available. 


Exercise Book included. Suggests a hundred practical exercises for elementary 


age children. 


Meparr 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. + 3544 DEKALB ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


In Canada: 20 Kilbarry Crescent, Ottawa, Ont. 
Send information on: [) Phys-Educator [) Phys-Exerciser 


(0 Have Representative call. 
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You could pay $35.00 for a 
new Voit Icosahedron basketball 
and still be money ahead* 


Of course, that is not necessary. With the introduction 

of the new Voit Icosahedron line, Voit hasn't raised 

anything but the standards. Recently, when a completely reliable 
and impartial expert, United States Testing Company, tested 
Voit and competitive balls to failure in a bounce machine, their 
report showed Voit balls tested outlasted the nearest 


of four competitive brands tested by more than 3 to 1. 


We thought their test results were a clear and 
convincing reason to buy Voit. Don't you think so, too? 

Voit Icosahedron Average bounces before failure 268 ,145——— 
Brand A average 86,187 
Brand B average 79,104 
Brand C average 53,497 
Brand D average 34,660 


te , *Based on three times the Voit Trade 
New York 11 + Chicago 11 - Los Angeles 11 —_— ich: 
A Subsidiary of American Machine & Foundry Company 
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Play Outdoor 


PHYSICAL FITNESS programs succeed best when they 
make use of the natural tendencies of young people. Chan- 
nel their dominant tendency toward motor acts into vigor- 
ous, absorbing exercise with Safe-T-Play games designed 
for safe group play indoors and in confined areas. 


Games Indoors 


SAFE-T-PLAY GAMES are all based on the unique short 
flight ball that provides means for entire classes to take part 
in spite of limited room. Safe-T-Play equipment is precision 
molded to “Varsity” standards of light, resilient, unbreak- 
able polyethylene that prevents damage and accidents. 


SAFE-T-PLAY DOUBLES INDOOR SPACE 


Tell Your Sporring Goods Supplier to Show You the Complete Safe-T-Play Line 
COSOM INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


6022 Wayzata: 


Bivd. Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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STAR PERFORMERS 


Backed by 75 years Experience 


Grand Slams at your Dealers 


Catalogs in full color @ Sent on request 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO, 


ANNUAL CONVENTIONS 
Locations and Themes 


1885—Brooklyn, New York 
Physical Examinations, Tests and 
Anthropometric Measurements 
1886—Brooklyn, New York 
1387—Brooklyn, New York 
1888—New York, New York 
1890—Boston, Massachusetts 
1891—Boston, Massachusetts 
1892—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The Condition and Prospects of Phys- 
ical Education in the U.S. 
1893—Chieago, Illinois 
1894—New Haven, Connecticut 
A Nation-wide Association 
1895—New York, New York 
The Promotion of Gymnastic Leagues 
1899—Boston, Massachusetts 
Physical Training in the Educational 
Curriculum 
1901—New York, New York 
Ideals in Physical Education 
1903—Detroit, Michigan 
The Effect and Value of Gymnastic 
Exercise 
1905—New York, New York 
Dancing 
1906—Springfield, Massachusetts 
Athletics 
1909—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Physical Education in the Public 
School Curriculum f 
1910—Indianapolis,<Indiana 
School Hygiene and Physical Educa- 
tion 
1911—Boston, Massachusetts 
Administration and Management of 
Physical Education 
1912—Montreal, Canada ,; 
The National Significance of Athletic 
Sports 
1913—Newark, New Jersey 
Efficiency and Tests for Efficiency 
1914—St. Louis, Missouri 
Preparation of Teachers 
1915—Berkeley, California 
1916—Cineinnati, Ohio 
Preparedness through Physical Edu- 
cation 
1917—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Relation of Physical Education to 
War 
1918—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Physical Education and the War 
1919—Chieago, Illinois 
Lessons from the War 
1920—New York, New York 
Problems 1+ Securing Physical Edu- 
cation Teac vers 
1921—Oaklad, California 
1922—Detroit, Michigan 
Objectives of Physical Education 
1923—Springfield, Massachusetts 
Standards for Measuring Progress 


suits 
designed for 
long, lovely wear 


You'll find nothing better 
. .» double-stitched seams, 
vat-dyed colors. . . active 
suits superbly fashioned for 
fit, looks and wondrous 
wearability. 

Jersey Knit Suits 

Redmanized®, to keep shape and 
fit indefinitely! 2-ply combed yarn 
in Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, 
Black. Sizes 22-46 4147 skirtless 
—*1497 front skirt. 

Ribbed Knit Suits 

Fine quality yarn — Sizes 24-42. 
#30 skirtless, in Copen, Royal, 
Scarlet. #20 skirtless, in Oxford 
Grey. 


For information on the complete Ocean 
Pool line of swimweer, supplies, equip- 
ment and accessories, send for Catalog B, 


OCEAN! POOL 


SUPPLY COMPANY INC. 
155 West 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y 
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COMPLETE 
AIR RIFLE 


READY FOR USE IN ANY 
15 FOOT SPACE 
INDOORS OR OUTDOORS 


RANGE CONTENTS 


No. 94 Daisy Air Rifles 

No. 500 Case Daisy BB Shot (12,800 rounds) 
No. 5010 NRA Instruction Sheets 

No. 78-A Official NRA Air Rifle Targets 
No. 78-B Practice Targets (400 bulls) 


No. 168 Range Backstops (portable, self- 
ta corrugated with canvas back- 
stop 


Rifle Instructors Packet 


Address orders and requests for free 
rifle instructors’ packet to 


TRAINING SERVICES 
Department 8540 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
ROGERS—ARKANSAS, U.S.A. 


Investigate The Successful 
15 FOOT AIR RIFLE PROGRAM 
of the OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROJECT 


SPONSORED 


NRA 
APPROVED 


Senior High 
School Girls in 
Gym Firing Daisy 
Spring-type Air 
Rifles at 15’ 


Junior High 
School Boys on 
Gym Mat Re- 
ceiving 15 Foot 
Instruction. Pro- 
gram used in 4th 
Grades and up 
due to economy, 
short space. 


Students firing in 
school hallway, a 
very useable 
range space. 


This is an NRA - Ap- 
proved 15-foot marks- 
manship qualification 
course of fire for be- 
ginning shooters. 


A Public Service Message by 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department 8540 
ROGERS—ARKANSAS, U.S.A. 


USE THESE DAISY ADS FOR BULLETIN BOARD 
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Outdoor Hunter Safety Training. 
i 
SINCE 1888 


pber-constructed athletic products 


Pennsylvania Athletic Products are especially created for 


physical education, intramural and varsity activities. At 


requisition time . . . when you specify Pennsylvania Ath- 


letic Products you do yourself and your players a favor. 


TEACHING AIDS 


In addition to the finest products, Pennsylvania also 
offers valuable educational material to coaches and instruc- 
tors. Use the coupon to request items that fit your program. 


Excellent for teaching besle 
to 
age-groups in classroom 


BASKETBALL 
AND FOOTBALL 
SKILL BOOKS 


BULLETIN BOARD SERIES 


Sequence photos and details on 
developing specific athletic skills. 
Ideal for in-season posting on 
secondary-school locker room or 
gymnasium bulletin boards. 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS - BOX 951 + AKRON, OHIO 


Please send me indicated quantities of Pennsylvania Athletic 
Products literature. 


Basketball Football 
Bulletin Board Folders. . Basketball Volleyball 
Footb Ti Cahthall 
2 Track & Field Tennis 


Pennsylvania catalog 


Name Title 
School 


Address 
City Zone___ State. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION + AKRON. 


Conventions (continued) 


1924—-Kansas City, Missouri 
Athletics in the School Program 
1925—-Los Angeles, California 
Play and Recreation 
1926—Newark, New Jersey 
The Effect of Physical Education on 
Character 
1927—Des Moines, Iowa 
Physical Education Teaching Methods 
1928—Baltimore, Maryland 
The Place of Physical Education in 
the General Education Program 
1930—Boston, Massachusetts 
1931—Detroit, Michigan 
1932—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Physical Education Professional Stu- 
dents 
Louisville, Kentucky 
1934—Cleveland, Ohio 
1935-—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Health and Physical Education in the 
New Social Order 
1936—St. Louis, Missouri 
Physical Education and the Enrich- 
ment of Living 
1937—New York, New York 
1938—Atlanta, Georgia 
1939—San Francisco, California 
1940—Chiecago, Illinois 
Service for Youth 
1941—Atlantie City, New Jersey 
Preparedness—Today and Tomorrow 
1942—New Orleans, Louisiana 
National Fitness through Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
1943—Cincinniati, Ohio 
Victory through Fitness 
1944—New York, New York 
Fitness for Today and Tomorrow 
1946—St. Louis, Missouri 
Fitness for the American Way of Life 
1947—Seattle, Washington 
Problems and Plans 
1948—Kansas City, Missouri 
New Horizons 
1949—-Boston, Massachusetts 
Together We Build 
1950—Dallas, Texas 
Round-Up on the Range 
1951—Detroit, Michigan 
Accent on Youth and Democracy 
1952—Los Angeles, California 
United Effort—E ffective Action 
1954—New York, New York 
The Challenge of Values 
1956—Chieago, Illinois 
Action with Purpose 
1958—Kansas City, Missouri 
Forward with Fitness in 1958 
1959—Portland, Oregon 
Fitness for the Space Age 
1960—Miami Beach, Florida 
Forging Forces for Fitness — 1885- 
1960 (75th Anniversary Convention) 
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YEAR 


Indoors, outdoors, playground, athletic field or gym, Pennsylvania offers a bal! to 
match the abilities of every age group and the requirements of every game. Years 
of use have proved Pennsylvania is tops in quality, durability, appearance and per- 
formance. And the prices on Pennsylvania rubber-constructed athletic products are 
set to please the budget-minded. 

So whatever your athletic activity, from playground to varsity, Pennsylvania has 
the product for your program. Specify Pennsylvania Athletic Products on every 
order. For complete details, consult your sporting goods representative or write 
direct to us for a catalog. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division » Box 951 + Akron 9, Ohio 
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See these and many more valuable fbids 
at the National Convention of the 4t.AAG.P.E.R. 


Physical Education 
For Children of 
Elementary School 


Age. Eac' 


Planning Facilities For Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. Each $2.50 


subjects, 


SLIDEFILMS AND 


MOTION PICTURES 


All visual aids and publications of The 
Athletic Institute will be on display at 
the National Convention—Booth No. 117 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 So. State St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members! 
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How To Improve Your 


Series. 21 popular subjects. 
Each 50c 


Graduate Study In 

Health Education, 

Physical Education, 
Recreation. 


Each $1.00 


Recreation For 
Community Living 
Each $1.25 


«A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Recreation ram. 
344 pages. Each $3.00 


The Nati 4 
On Undergraducste Pro« 
fessional Preparation, 
Each $1.00 


Sports Film Guide. 
Lists over 2000 films. 
Each $2.00 


Sports 

ay 
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MONDAY A.M.: A Califone PROMENADE 

(Model 25V-8A) spins a record of essential rhythm. 
It's Mrs. Stanley's dance class. Over the music 

her voice comes in sharp and clear, 

"1-2-3 turn. 1-2-3 turn!’ 


MONDAY, still A.M.: Same Califone PROMENADE, 
but now Mr. Evans uses it as a PA. system 
instructing his tennis star on the backhand swing. 
She has a good chance of winning the 

district championship. 


MONDAY PM.: Mrs. Ellis calls out the cadence 
for calisthenics. It's a large and widespread group. 
Again, loud and clear. No strain on her voice. 


MONDAY, still PM.: Assembly—popular music helps 
soothe excitable youngsters pouring into the 
auditorium. Announcements; neophyte entertainers; 
Mr. Stanley, the principal, gives a speech. 


MONDAY NIGHT: Same Califone, now playing 
music and ‘‘calling’’ to an adult square dance group. 


TUESDAY A.M.: (In a note from the Principal to 
the Board of Education) Please make provision in 
our budget for an additional Califone 
PROMENADE as well as a Califone COMMANDER 
(40V-9). We have immediate need for these. 

The COMMANDER will be particularly useful for 
announcing games to forthcoming 

basketball audiences. 


Write for free catalog and prices 
on all Califone models. 


califone 


CORPORATION 


Dept. JPR-4 
1020 No. La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Califone ‘PROMENADE’ Model 25V-8A 
Professional user net—$199.50 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by Jeannette Smalley. This 
spiral bound, 200-page work book contains over two hundred games, from tag to basketball, for the ele- 
mentary school child. Each game has been classified according to its suitability for use by pupils of grades 
one through six. The book is successfully used as a text in many colleges and universities for the student 


teacher, and it is also widely used as a guide by practicing teachers who have not had extensive training 
in physical education (as well as by those who have). $2.50. 


n-p 
publications 
850 Hansen Way 
Palo Alto 


California 


Books and manuals 
ie in Physical 
Education 

Health 


Recreation 


METHODS GUIDEBOOK IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION by Charles Nagel. The direc- 

tor of San Jose State College’s physical education department provides the classroom teacher with essential = 
information to plan physical education activities for grade levels five through eleven. Procedures for plan- 
ning, organizing, teaching, and evaluating physical education activities are described with an awareness of 
the social, physical, and emotional development of the student. Paperbound, $2.50. 


FORTHCOMING 


READINGS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE ELE. 
MENTARY SCHOOL compiled by James H. Humphrey, Edwina 
Jones, and Martha J. Haverstick. This new edition of a well-known 
anthology of articles on physical education, health, and recreation 
has been expanded by the addition of a valuable bibliography in 
the subject. The teacher and student who are alert to the various 
philosophies of physical education teaching and concerned with 
the experiences of outstanding men and women in this general 
area will find this book valuable as a text and as an addition to 
their library. 


The selection of the most useful articles published in the past 
ten years on methods and activities has been made by three 
leaders in physical education. 


April, paperbound $2.50 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN STATISTICS, TESTS AND 
MEASUREMENTS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION by N. P. Neil- 
son. In many instances the four-year course for majors in physical 
education becomes so heavy that students cannot find time for 
a course in statistics unless it is made a requirement. And yet 
progress in physical education methods has to a considerable 
extent been due to improvement of the devices used in measuring 
and testing the performance, achievement, and ability of pupils. 
Dr. Neilson, head of the department of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation at the University of Utah, has met this 
problem in his introductory guide. A useful bibliography and 
selected references are also included. 


April, paperbound about $1.50 
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OUR 
ASSOCIATION 
TODAY 


ARTHUR A. ESSLINGER, AAHPER President, University of Oregon 
CARL A. TROESTER, JR., AAHPER Executive Secretary-Treasurer 


In 1960, the AAHPER occupies a top- 
ranking position among professional 
education groups, in size, influence, 
prestige, and service. During its 75- 
year history, it has grown from a hand- 
ful of people, primarily medical men 
interested in physical training, to a cur- 
rent membership of approximately 25,- 
000, whose interests cover the related 
fields of health education, physical edu- 
vation, recreation and outdoor educa- 
tion, athletics, and safety and driver 
education. Its first year’s income of 
$34.00 contrasts sharply with the 1959 
total income of over $475,000, and its 
program of activities and services has 
expanded accordingly. The steady 
growth in breadth of interest, depth of 
service, and intensity of influence is a 
direct result of increasing numbers of 
dedicated leaders, each making his or 
her contribution to the work of the As- 
sociation. 

In 1885, the purposes of the embryo 
association in the new educational field 
of physical education were succinctly 
stated: to disseminate knowledge, to im- 
prove methods, and to bring those in- 
terested in the subject into closer rela- 
tion to each other. These have remained 
the essential objectives of the Associa- 
tion through the years, but the “subject” 
with which the members are concerned 
has expanded to keep abreast of changes 
in our educational system and our so- 
ciety. The preamble of the AAHPER 
Constitution, as revised in 1959, identi- 
fies the important role of health and 
physical education and recreation in the 
total context of American life and 
dedicates the Association to the promo- 
tion and improvement of school, com- 
munity, and national programs in these 
and all related fields. 

The broadening philosophy of the 
AAHPER through its 75 years of exist- 
ence is perhaps best exemplified in the 
changing statements of its purposes 


which appear as Article II in the several 
constitutions which have governed the 
life of the Association. These expand- 
ing aims, setting the stage for the 
AAHPER’s growth in service and in- 
fluence, are printed on pages 10 and 12. 

The organizational pattern of the As- 
sociation, as well as its basic philosophy, 
has expanded to meet the changing 
needs of the profession and the society 
it serves. AAHPER in 1960 bears little 
resemblance to the informal organiza- 
tion of the 1880’s. The Association has 
evolved a structure which is democ- 
ratically conceived to provide represen- 
tation from both geographical areas and 
specialized interest groups. It is effee- 
tively organized to provide services on 
a loeal, state, district, national, and in- 
ternational basis. 


AAHPER’s Present Structure 


The Association has official organiza- 
tional structures in every one of the 
50 states and Puerto Rico and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These 52 associations 
hold well over 100 conventions and con- 
ferences each year. To provide more 
services to members, the AAHPER is 
divided geographically into six districts 

Central, Eastern, Midwest, Northwest, 
Southern, and Southwest. Each district 
has its own officers, sending a repre- 
sentative to the AAHPER Board of 
Directors, and holds annual meetings. 
The annual national convention rotates 
from one district to another, so that the 
AAHPER convention is held jointly 
each year with one of the six districts. 

Since 1937, the Association has 
proudly functioned as a department of 
the National Education Association. Al- 
though retaining its autonomy, it has 
combined its efforts of service with the 
total education profession through this 
affiliation. Today’s close family relation- 
ship in the NEA attests to the wisdom 
of our leadership during the thirties. 


Within the AAHPER there are now 
six divisions of specialized professional 
interests—Health Education, Physical 
Education, Recreation, Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports, Men’s Athletics, and Safety 
and Driver Education—and the General 
Division. Each division is further sub- 
divided into sections (as noted in the 
chart on page 86). The sections, now 
totaling 50, and the divisons all function 
effectively in accordance with operating 
codes which have been developed through 
years of experience. 

The Representative Assembly, total- 
ing 243 members in 1960, is mace up of 
representatives from the seven divisions 
and 50 sections, from the six geograph- 
ical districts, from affiliated associations, 
and from the state associations (ap- 
portioned on a scale according to the 
number of national members in each 
state). It is charged with the respon- 
sibility of electing officers, making 
changes in the constitution and bylaws, 
passing resolutions, and initiating other 
Association business. The 16-member 
Board of Directors is the executive arm 
of the Association and, with the support 
and approval of the Representative As- 
sembly, initiates and transacts much of 
the business necessary for the conduct 
of the Association. 

A large share of the actual program 
of work of the Association is now ecar- 
ried out through committees. In 1960, 
there are in operation 65 AAHPER 
committees, involving some 400 mem- 
bers. Each is charged witi direct re- 
sponsibility for some aspect of the As- 


sociation’s activities. They include stand-, 


ing committees, such as those on awards 
and finance; continuing committees, such 
as the secondary school youth and the 
education for leisure yearbook com- 
mittees, which work on a project until 
completed; president’s committees ap- 
pointed to recommend solutions to spe- 
cific problems, such as the committee on 
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future directions and _ professional 
ethics; joint committees, with represen- 
tation from one or more other national 
associations, appointed to work on mu- 
tual problems. 

Increasingly, the specialized projects 
of the Association are initiated and 
carried out through the various divi- 
sional executive councils and divisonal 
committees. A total of 35 divisional com- 
mittees are now concerned with prob- 
lems affecting specific areas. 

Because the AAHPER was the first 
professional organization in the field, 
many related national organizations 
have affiliated with it through the years. 
The Association is justly proud of its 
19 affiliates and the privilege of working 
with these national groups on projects 
of mutual concern. The names of these 
affiliated associations appear on the con- 
tents page of the Journal in each issue 
(see page 5). 

In addition to its relationship with 
affiliated associations, the AAHPER 
earries on many cooperative projects 
with other national organizations, as a 
natural development in the Association’s 
growth in services and influence. Its 
status as a department of the NEA 
makes cooperative ventures with other 
educational groups both easier and more 
effective. Significant professional pro- 
gress has been made through joint ef- 
forts with such NEA groups as the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, and the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
eation and Professional Standards. 
AAHPER also works cooperatively with 
many national organizations and agen- 
cies, such as the American Medical As- 
sociation, the National Federation of 
State High School Athletie Associa- 
tions, state departments of education, 
safety and conservation groups, related 
business associations, and federal agen- 
cies, particularly the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness. 

Another marked change in the pattern 
of organization is the expansion of a 
headquarters staff to take care of the 
increased demands of the membership 
for services. During the first decades of 
its existence, the Association functioned 
with volunteer workers only; the first 
full-time executive secretary was ap- 
pointed in 1938. An indication of the 
maturity of the Association is the fact 
that the national staff now totals 39 per- 
sons—12 in administrative and consulta- 
tive capacities, 6 on the editorial staff, 
and 21 in secretarial-clerical positions. 
AAHPER has the largest staff of any 
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department in the NEA, but like all 
other NEA units is unable to keep up 
with the growing needs of education for 
professional assistance. The national 


headquarters staff is housed in 15 rooms © 


on the sixth floor of the NEA Head- 
quarters Building at 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. This new 
education center in the nation’s capital, 
representing an $8 million investment 
by a half-million American teachers, was 
completed and dedicated in February 
1959. All AAHPER members are in- 
vited to visit the national headquarters 
and learn more about the work being 
done for them by the headquarters staff. 


AAHPER?’s Program of Work 


Many of us fail to realize that the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation is the only 
profesisonal association that brings to- 
gether, by stated purpose, the combined 
resources of our related areas, on the 
levels of public and private schools, col- 
leges and universities, and community 
groups. Thus our Association can deal 
effectively with problems that affect 
large segments of the population, an ad- 
vantage not enjoyed by organizations of 
more restricted membership. Associa- 
tion-sponsored services touch on a great 
many aspects of our national life and 
cover a wide variety of activities. 

The Association is currently involved 
in a program of action which includes 
annual conventions, national conferences 
and workshops, consultant services, rep- 
resentation in other national and inter- 
national groups, publications, informa- 
tional and public relations programs, 
and specific services to state associations 
and individual members. It is concerned 
with raising professional standards, im- 
proving programs of instruction, pro- 
moting more nationwide activity in our 
specialized areas of education, creating 
and sustaining professional interest, in- 
forming the public of the contributions 
of our areas, and building better under- 
standing of the significant role played 
in our society by health education, physi- 
eal education, athletics, outdoor educa- 
tion, recreation, and safety education. 

An indication of the maturity of the 
Association is the development of the 
professional headquarters staff to carry 
out the recommendations for action by 
the membership. It would be impossible 
in the space available here to enumerate 
all the projects now carried on under 
the auspices of the AAHPER. Some 
grasp of its operation can be gained, 
however, by a brief résumé of important 
statistics from the national headquarters 
for the year 1959. 


Conferences. During 1959, 14 nation- 
wide conferences were sponsored by 
AAHPER (some in cooperation with 
other organizations and agencies). At- 
tendance totaled more than 3000. Ex- 
perts on the topics, from within and 
without the Association, shared their 
knowledge and experience; after study 
and discussion, the conferees made rec- 
ommendations for improvements in 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion programs. Proceedings of each con- 
ference have been published. 


Conventions.. The annual national con- 
vention includes over 100 general, divi- 
sion, section, and committee meetings, 
involving some 500 participants. Local 
planning committees and officers of divi- 
sions and sections are responsible for 
the program and arrangements; coordi- 
nation and promotion is handled by the 
AAHPER staff. Districts also held an- 
nual meetings; state associations held 
conventions and workshops as well. 


Meetings. National officers and staff 
members represented AAHPER at more 
than 250 meetings last year, and approx- 
imately 30 planning and work meetings 
were held by various Association groups 
and committees. During a typical week, 
for example, the AAHPER president 
addressed a state association meeting; 
the executive secretary returned from 
joint meetings held with the AASA and 
met with NEA officers on ways to co- 
operate in teacher education; the health 
education consultant spoke at meetings 
held by the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness and the National Health Educa- 
tion Conference; two committees of the 
Men’s Athletics Division met to work on 
a booklet and plan the action program 
for next year; the director of special 
projects attended meetings with inter- 
ested companies in New York City and 
called a meeting of advisers for the new 
Track and Field Project; and the recrea- 
tion consultant attended the meeting of 
the National Federation of Organiza- 
tions in Hospital Recreation. 


Publications. Association publications in 
print now number 85, covering all our 
areas of interest. Twenty-five of these 
publications appeared in 1959, including 
a second edition of the 536-page Re- 
search Methods book and a 320-page re- 
vision of the How We Do It Game Book, 
both clothbound. In addition, the Asso- 
ciation has issued five publications joint- 
ly with other NEA Groups and pub- 
lishes proceedings for the CPEA, the 
NAPECW, the American Academy of 
Physical Education, and the WCOTP 
International Committee on Health, 


(Continued on page 102) 
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75 YEARS OF THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


FOR HEALTH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 


MABEL LEE, Emcritus Professor, University of Nebraska 


BRUCE L. BENNETT, Ohio State University 


he history of the organization known 

today as the American Association for 

Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation covers a period of 75 years which wit- 
nessed vast and far-reaching changes in our 
country. There have beer changes in the organ- 
ization, too, as it has attempted to serve best 
the professional needs of the membership and 
the demands of education and society. This his- 
torical narrative, divided into five parts each 
covering 15 years, tells about the expansion of 
the Association, in numbers and services, and 
about the people who were responsible for its 
effectiveness. It is not a history of the fields of 
physical education, health education, and recre- 
ation—but a record of the. organized profes- 
sional efforts to promote and improve these 
fields. Many loyal, hardworking, and dedicated 


members of the Association have given gener- 
ously of their talents, time, and energy to the 
promotion of Association activities throughout 
its 75-year history. This story is a tribute to 
their devotion, an impressive documentation of 
the worth of their efforts. It is a matter of deep 
regret to the authors and the Journat editorial 
staff that not all the many people who have 
served the AAHPER in the past can be men- 
tioned in these pages. The stature of the Asso- 
ciation today is fitting testimonial to the con- 
tributions of all professional-minded members 
through the years. Building on this heritage 
from the past, we can look forward with con- 
fidence to a record of achievements in the years 
ahead, to the end that the lives of children, 
youth, and adults may be enriched through the 
educational concerns of the Association. 
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GYMNASTICS 
AND 
MEASUREMENT 


By the mid-1880’s America, still predominately rural, 
was fast becoming truly American with 80 percent 
of its 50 million population American-born. Now that 
the Civil War was over and the slaves were freed, the 
people were committed more deeply than ever to the 
American dream of the equality of man and the belief 
in the dignity and rights of the individual. Now that 
the country was to remain united, the idea that only 
in union was there strength began to take deep root 
in all facets of life. 

So it was natural that William Gilbert Anderson, a 
sociable young man of 25, just two years out of medical 
school and an instructor of physical training at Adel- 
phi Academy in Brooklyn, should wish to get ac- 
quainted with his fellow workers. Like most teachers 
of physical training, more commonly called ‘‘gym- 
nastic teachers’’ in those days, he had just picked up 
what he could in the way of professional training from 
private gymnasiums. He knew of no school where one 
could prepare to teach in this field.1 True, he had his 
medical degree, but he was not sure of himself in the 
physical exercise field. As a young boy he had learned 
some German gymnastics at the Turnverein hall in 
Quiney, Illinois, and that, added to his medical 
studies, made up his kit in trade. 

A young man of action, Anderson invited a group 
of people who were working in the gymnastic field to 
come together to talk things over at his school on 
November 27, 1885. He also invited ministers, news- 
paper men, school principals, and college presidents 
who were interested in the promotion of physical 
training. In his own personal account of this venture, 
as told in the January 1941 Journal of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, Recreation, he relates how he interested 
in this meeting the two famous Brooklyn ministers, 


1At that time the Normal School of the North American 
Gymnastic Union was functioning in Milwaukee but was little 
known outside German-American groups. The Sargent School 
of Physical Education was just getting started in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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PART TI: 1885 to 1900 


‘‘The objects of the As- 
sociation shall be . . . to 
bring those interested im 
the subject (physical edu- 
cation) into closer relation 
to each other. 

FIRST CONSTITUTION 


T. DeWitt Talmage and Henry Ward Beecher, the 
brother of Catherine Beecher, whose book on calis- 
thenics Anderson had studied. 

Most teachers of gymnastics who came to the meet- 
ing were graduates of medical schools, the best in the 
land—Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Western Re- 
serve. They came from positions in the country’s 
proudest institutions for higher education—West 
Point, Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Cornell, Lafayette, 
Vassar, and Bryn Mawr. The cleric who took an aec- 
tive part in that first meeting, Rev. Edward P. 
Thwing, was the president of the New York Academy 
of Anthropology. Also present was Dio Lewis, M.D., 
the founder of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and nationally known as a popular lecturer on 
temperance and physical training, who had estab- 
lished a short-lived teacher training school in physical 
education in Boston in 1860. William Blaikie, Esq., 
of the New York City Bar, and author of the well- 
known book, How to Grow Strong and How to Stay 
So, came to the meeting. He too was a popular lec- 
turer on temperance and physical exercise. Altogether 
60 persons, mostly college and academy teachers, 
turned out. 

There were but few workers in the field as yet. 
None of the public-supported colleges and universities 
had departments of physical training, although con- 
siderable activity was developing in the endowed col- 
leges. Amherst College began a department in 1860, 
but it had stood alone for many years. Harvard Uni- 
versity’s department, along with a few others, was 
just getting well started when this meeting was called. 
Several women’s colleges had offered classes in calis- 
thenics for many years but none as yet had depart- 
ments of physical training. As for the public schools, 
Chicago was the only city in all of America that had 
a physical training department at that time, and it 
was, in all probability, as yet unheard of by the people 
back East. 
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The founding of the Association was marked by the 
absence of representatives of the great body. of Ger- 
man turners who, scattered throughout the United 
States at that time but centered in the large cities of 
German and German-American population, actually 
made up the largest group of physical training teach- 
ers. In 1885 their work was done exclusively within 
their own groups and was generally not known to 
the non-German population. 


An Association Is Born 

When these 60 people assembled on November 27, 
1885, Rev. Talmage offered a prayer for divine guid- 
ance and the principal of Adelphi Academy welcomed 
the delegates, informing them they were working in 
a cause that should command the attention of all in- 
telligent men. The leadership of the meeting fell to 
Edward Hitchcock, M.D., of Amherst College, found- 
er of the first college department of physical educa- 
tion in America 24 years before. In accepting the 
chairmanship he said simply: ‘‘The work before us 
is that of fraternal conferences.’’ 

The first speaker was Rev. Thwing who had taught 
for many years in colleges and seminaries. He quoted 
Plato as saying that he is but a polished clown who 
takes no interest in gymnastics, adding: ‘‘We may 
approach the study of physical education from many 
points; that of the drill master, the artist, the actor, 
the athlete, the musician, the physician, or the psy- 
chologist.”” No narrow concept for that dedicated 
group! They talked together informally of methods 
of teaching, the best system of measurements, normal 
training classes, and the manufacture of apparatus. 
Lt. Kirby of the U. 8S. Military Academy gave a 
demonstration showing the method used at West Point 
to drill cadets in physical exercises. 

Then the group faced the question of a permanent 
organization. Forty-nine of those present took out 
membership : eleven college teachers, thirteen academy 
and seminary teachers, six YMCA physical directors, 
three practicing physicians, ‘wo ministers, two women 
from private gymnasiums, an anthropologist, a rep- 
resentative of a gymnastic apparatus company, a 
teacher in an athletic club, and nine lay persons. Of 
these 49, six were women, all teaching physical educa- 
tion. 

The chairman appointed a committee which selected 
the name, Association for the Advancement of Physi- 
cal Education. A slate of six officers and three addi- 
tional persons to comprise a Council was proposed, 
and they were duly elected. Dr. Hitchcock was chosen 
the first president. The three vice-presidents chosen 
were Dudley A. Sargent, M.D., director of the gym- 
nasium at Harvard; Rev. Edward P. Thwing; and 
Helen C. Putnam, head of the Vassar College gym- 
nasium and an ardent worker for woman suffrage. 
Dr. Anderson was elected the first secretary and T. 
D. Andrews of the Brooklyn YMCA the first treasurer. 
The three additional members of the first Council 
were H. J. Kohler of the U. S. Military Academy; 
Charles M. McIntyre, Jr., M.D., of Lafayette College, 


later to become secretary of the American Academy 
of Medicine; and William Blaikie, the attorney. The 
nine-member Council thus consisted of five college 
teachers (four of whom were physicians), one YMCA 
physical director, one academy teacher, one minister, 
and one attorney. It was a good cross section of the 
leading professions of the day—medicine, teaching, 
ministry, and law—testimony to the interest in physi- 
cal education among lay people in those early years. 

Thus the very first convention ran full cirele with 
discussions, speeches, a demonstration, enrolling mem- 
bers, adoption of a plan of organization, and election 
of officers. The group parted on that November day 
in 1885 with a promise to meet again the following 
year at the same place. 


The Organization Takes Form 


By the second meeting, Edward M. Hartwell, M.D., 
of Johns Hopkins University had learned of the gath- 
ering and joined the group.” The president of the 
North American Turnerbund, H. J. Starkloff, M.D., 
of St. Louis; Carl Betz of Kansas City, Missouri; and 
George Brosius, technical director of the North Ameri- 
can Gymnastic Union Normal School at Milwaukee, 
came to the meeting and took an active part in the 
program. For this second meeting Dr. Anderson had 
arranged an exhibition of German and ‘‘ American’”’ 
gymnasties given by his Adelphi Academy pupils and 
23 boys and 40 girls from the New York City turnhall. 

The group adopted a formal constitution and 
changed the name to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Physical Education. Dues were 
set at $1. The objects of the Association were ‘‘to 
disseminate knowledge concerning physical education, 
to improve the methods, and by meetings of the mem- 
bers to bring those interested in the subject into closer 
relation to each other.’’ Delegates re-elected all the 
first set of officers except the treasurer and one mem- 
ber of the Council. Elected as treasurer was Dr. Hart- 
well, who thus began his long years of service to the 
Association. The new member of the Council was 
Dr. Starkloff, thus placing in office a German turner 
and a member from the Middle West. The treasurer 
had collected $34 during the year and had spent 
$31.80; with $2.20 in the treasury, the young organ- 
ization confidently faced the world and its second 
year of work. 

At the third meeting, held in November 1887, again 
at Adelphi Academy, Dr. Hitchcock established a 
precedent by giving a scholarly presidential address. 
Throughout the early years of the Association, the 
presidents’ speeches were highlights of the conven- 
tious. In this first presidential address, Dr. Hitchcock 
said, in part: 


We are gathered here again by favor of Divine Provi- 
dence . . . to look each other in the face, grasp each other’s 


2This was the meticulously correct, erudite Dr. Hartwell who 
in an unguarded moment had said earlier that most recruits 
for the profession in the 1880’s were women ‘‘with bees in 
their bonnets.’’ 
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hands, exchange our ideas, discuss them in a kindly manner, 
and then go back home to our work with renewed vigor 
and reinforced methods and ideas. . The great in- 
erease in love of athletics and out-of-doors sports oT 
another indication that our association work is gaining a 
steady hold and a permanent place in the community. Our 
YMC Associations are now as sure to have a gymnasium 
and a good director of it as they are to have a reading room, 
a school, or a prayer and praise meeting hall in their build- 
ings. Body and heart and soul must go hand in hand. 
“What God has joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

. . Let us each one endeavor with scrutiny and enthusiastic 
zeal to learn from others what are the best pieces of ap- 
paratus to use; what are suitable exercises for differing 
ages, temperaments, and the differing mental make-up... . 
Let the thought be eminent and predominant with us that 
the highest aim of all our special work is to develop the 
most perfect type of man and woman in body, soul, and 
spirit. 

At this same meeting the delegates unanimously 
adopted their first resolution recommending to boards 
of education the embodiment of physical culture in 
all courses of study under their control. To put teeth 
into the resolution the incoming president was com- 
missioned to present it to the National Secondary 
School Association, the American Teachers Associa- 
tion, the American Education Association, and all 
state and county boards of education across the land. 
This was no small assignment! 

In two years the membership increased from 49 to 
119. Now the 22-year-old Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D., 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, joined, as did Eliza 
Mosher, M.D., of New York City, and Delphine Hanna 
of Oberlin College, who was at the time in charge of 


Heartiest congratulations to the AAHPER on its 75th anniversary of service. 


the only physical education department in a coeduca- 
tional college in America. Whereas all the first mem- 
bers were from New York City or vicinity and Massa- 
chusetts, within one year membership had reached as 
far west as Missouri. 

At the 1888 convention, with William Blaikie in 
the president’s chair, a woman appeared on the pro- 
gram for the first time. She was Mary Taylor Bissell, 
M.D., of Bryn Mawr College, who spoke about the 
prejudice against women engaging in exercise classes 
—indeed even against their attending college. 


The Battle of the Systems 


When Mrs. Mary Hemenway, widow of a wealthy 
Boston shipping magnate, decided to finance a physi- 
eal training conference in Boston in 1889 to bring 
the Swedish system of gymnastics to the attention of 
the public and the profession, the young Association 
gave up its own convention and entered enthusiastic- 
ally into this Boston conference. Four of the main 
speeches were given by leaders of the AAAPE, and 
many others of its members entered into the discus- 
sions. The U. 8. commissioner of education presided 
over the three-day conference, and leading college and 
university presidents and foreign leaders took part in 
the program. Baron Pierre de Coubertin of France, 
soon to revive the Olympic Games, was perhaps the 
most notable of the foreign delegates. Of the 33 
speakers, six were women. Many of the speeches de- 
livered at this 1889 conference are worthy of study 
today. 

By 1890, with the financial aid of Mrs. Hemenway, 
the Swedish system of gymnastics had been intro- 


The Na- 


tional Education Association is proud to include AAHPER among its 30 great depart- 


ments, all striving to improve the quality of service which the schools of America render to the people of 
America. Your Association has contributed significantly to the general improvement of education, as well as 
to the development of your own special areas of health, physical education, and recreation. In doing so, you 
have helped millions of Americans lead more abundant, safer, happier, and longer lives. 

Physical activity is essential to effective living. The schools, with the help of the members of your organ- 
ization, are offering planned programs of sports and gymnastics which make a valuable contribution to the 
development of an energetic and strong citizenship. Every year most Americans enjoy more leisure. Recrea- 
tion programs, executed by members of your organization, contribute to the nation’s well-being by provid- 
ing creative uses for the new gift of leisure. Good schools supplement good homes in providing health in- 
struction, working closely with the medical profession in safeguarding the health of pupils. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of your department has been the recognition by your elected 
leaders that the special fields in which you function are part of a total program of education. You have never 
allowed special pleading for your subject areas to unbalance the complete program of education for all 
American children and youth. Justifiable pride in the importance of your own work has not led you to deny 
the importance of other fields. In the years ahead, given the kind of leadership you have enjoyed in the past 
you will ably maintain the highest ideals of your segment of the teaching profession. 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, Executive Secretary, National Education Association 
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ea >» It is a pleasure to send greetings to the AAHPER on the occasion of its 75th anniversary. 


For many years the members of this Association have encouraged the highest standards of 


physical fitness among our people. They have strengthened the science and art of teaching in this field and 
have stressed the importance of health services. They have helped our citizens, both young and old, to enrich 
their lives through constructive recreation. And in time of war they have aided materially in the develop- 
ment of civilian and military manpower. In 1956 when I called upon my fellow citizens to look carefully at 
the effects of modern living upon the total fitness of our children and youth, the AAHPER responded vigor- 
ously. I personally appreciate the work of its leaders who have served as members of the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee on Fitness of American Youth. I am delighted to add my congratulations and 

best wishes at this time-——-DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


duced into the Boston public schools, and, as this 
system was becoming quite popular, debates arose 
over the relative values of the German and Swedish 
systems. This controversy came to be known as the 
‘*Battle of the Systems,’’ and it occupied conventions 
for many years to come. Much time was given at the 
convention of 1892, under Dr. Hartwell’s presidency, 
to the discussion not only of German and Swedish 
gymnastics but also of the Delsarte system, which was 
then coming into some prominence, particularly among 
women’s groups. Baron Nils Posse, a recent arrival 
from Sweden and no doubt surprised by the argu- 
ments over gymnastic systems, gave the delegates some 
sound advice on this controversy. 


While it may be true that anatomy and physiology are the 
same the world over and that human nature is the same, the 
mind is not. A Swede is not like a German, nor is either 
like an American. ... [Your exercise] must correspond to 
the laws not only of anatomy and physiology but of psy- 
chology as well. ... If the American nation consists chiefly 
of Germans, by all means teach the German system. If it 
is made up of Swedes, teach the Swedish, but if the chief 
bulk is made up of Americans, teach them gymnastics based 
on laws of the nation; and if you need a prefix to the 
system, call it “American.” 


First Contact with the NEA 


The year 1893 marked the AAAPE’s first contact 
with the National Education Association. The 
AAAPE had been six years old when the NEA in its 
1891 Proceedings gave its first recognition to the field 
of physical education. Two years later the board of 
directors for the Chicago World’s Fair asked the 
NEA to sponsor an International Congress on Edu- 
cation in connection with the Fair. NEA accepted 
the invitation and, as a feature of its congress, set up 
a tempore~y Department of Physical Education and 
Hygiene and invited Dr. Hartwell to serve as chair- 
man of this departmental conference.* Hartwell was 
well known to the educational group because of the 


3In 1894 the NEA organized a Department of Child Study 
and in 1895 a permanent Department of Physical Education. 
The two departments carried on until 1924 when they united 
as the Department of School Health and Physical Education. 
This was the department with which the Association merged 
when it affiliated with the NEA in 1937. 


survey he had made for the U. 8. Bureau of Educa- 
tion on physical education in the United States. The 
survey report was published in 1885 and widely cir- 
culated by the Bureau. At the time of the original 
plans for this international conference, Hartwell was 
also president of the AAAPE, so it was doubly fitting 
that the NEA leaders should choose him to serve as 
chairman of this conference.‘ 

The conference was a noteworthy occasion. Physi- 
eal educators from Sweden, England, Denmark, Sax- 
ony, Prussia, Italy, Canada, and the United States 
were on the program. The 28-year-old Thomas D. 
Wood of Stanford University electrified the congress 
with the question, ‘‘What is physical education ?’’ 
Giving the answer himself, he said: 


Physical education must have an aim as broad as education 
itself and as noble and inspiring as human life. The great 
thought in physical education is not the education of the 
physical nature, but the relation of physical training to 
complete education, and then the effort to make the physical 
contribute its full share to the life of the individual, in 
environment, training, and culture. 


Departments of Interest Emerge 


Preceding the International Congress of 1893, 
Hiteheock, Sargent, and Gulick, as special guests of 
the North American Gymnastics Union, attended its 
gymnastie festival in Milwaukee. They were so im- 
pressed with what they learned about the Turnverein 
organization and its various departments of interest 
that Sargent, as president of the AAAPE, called a 
meeting of the Council in Chicago to discuss the possi- 
bility of reorganizing the Association along the same 
lines. Gulick was requested to draft a plan at once, 
it was presented at a meeting of all the AAAPE 
members who could be rounded up in Chicago, and 
a committee was then appointed to draw up more de- 
tailed plans to be presented at the 1894 convention. 

At the very first convention, study groups had been 
set up to ‘“‘improve technical techniques’’ which 
méant the taking of anthropometrical measurements. 

4Shortly before the conference, however, Dudley A. Sargent 
was elected president of the AAAPE and although Dr. Hart 
well served as president of the conference, he was in fact by 
then the past-president of the Association. This no doubt 


accounts for the common error through the years of listing 
Dr. Hartwell as president of the AAAPE in 1893. 
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The first committee to be appointed was one on sta- 
tistics and measurements with Sargent, Hitchcock, 
and Anderson as members. Later a committee on 
anthropometry was appointed, and it aroused much 
interest and discussion in behalf of anthropometrical 
studies and research. 

By 1894 the Association was ready to set up its 
departments of interest. Dr. Hitchcock took over the 
chairmanship of the Department of Anthropometry 
and Statistics; Dr. Hartwell, the Department of His- 
tory and Bibliography; and E. H. Arnold, M.D., of 
Connecticut, the Department of Theory and Practice. 

In 1896 a Committee on Vital Statistics was set up 
with Senda Berenson of Smith College as its chair- 


man and Dr. Hitchcock and Jay W. Seaver, M.D., of 
Yale University as the other members. The following 
year a Committee on School Anthropometry was 
established with Henry P. Bowditch of the Harvard 
Medical School as its chairman. Interest groups had 
by then become firmly entrenched. 
Growing Pains 

Throughout this era the most taiked about topics 
were anthropometry, gymnastic systems, hygiene, ath- 
letics, and military drill, in the order listed. About 
some topies there was a great divergence of opinion, 
resulting in considerable debate. There was not al- 


ways ‘‘light and gladness,’’ but the leaders would 
have been less than human if they 
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had not had some differences. 

There were tense moments at the 
1889 conference when Dr. Sargent 
challenged C. W. Emerson, presi- 
dent of the Monroe School of Ora- 
tory in Boston, who had just con- 
cluded a paper on ‘‘The Laws To 
Be Followed in Teaching Physical 
Culture,’’ by calling out: ‘‘In the 
interest of physical education and 
in the interest of truth ... I should 
like to ask Dr. Emerson to name 
the physiology from which he has 
extracted the principles he has 
enunciated this morning.’’ Dr. 
Emerson made a reply at the after- 
noon session which was not accept- 
able to Dr. Sargent and many oth- 
ers. 

At the 1890 convention there was 
an acrimonious exchange between 
Dr. Hitchcock and Dr. Sargent 
over a discussion of anthropometri- 
eal measurements in the course of 
which Sargent spoke of Edward 
Hitcheock, Jr., as a ‘‘peddler of 
ideas.”” The two Hitecheocks — 
father and son—stood firmly to- 
gether against Sargent. The latter 


was all for the use of the apparatus 
which he had invented, and Hitch- 
cock had at one time said that there 
was too much talk about apparatus. 

Clashes arose over endorsements 
paid to certain members for appa- 
ratus, some of which was of doubt- 
ful value to the profession, and 
over commissions accepted by oth- 
ers on sales of equipment and sup- 
plies. These matters were discussed 
at some length at the 1891 conven- 
tion. Dr. Hartwell, to whom pro- 
fessional ethics was clear cut, 


The model gymnasium of the world.—How physical culture is promoted at Harvard University. 
This picture from the Harvard Bulletin was used in the September 1948 Journal to illustrate an 
article by Carl L. Schrader on the history and contributions of the Hemenway Gymnasium. 
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spoke out: ‘‘If anyone came to me 
and offered me a commission for 
shoes or hats, I should ask what I 
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had been suspected of doing that I should be con- 
sidered open to such a proposition. I should look 
upon it as an attempt at bribery or corruption.”’ 

At the 1894 convention Ernest H. Arnold and 
Luther H. Gulick engaged in a verbal duel over heavy 
apparatus work for women, which the former advo- 
cated. Sargent joined the battle in Arnold’s defense 
and then Eliza Mosher offered the coup de grace to the 
argument, saying: ‘‘If gymnastic work were begun 
in childhood, as it should be, heavy work would be 
easy and not harmful to the majority of girls and 
women.”’ 


Growing Up 

The 1890 convention was held in Boston and Cam- 
bridge; it was the first official meeting outside the 
New York area. Dr. Gulick proposed that a commit- 
tee be set up to work on a list of studies to be ap- 
proved by the profession as a standard for teacher 
training courses and to determine the most suitable 
degree for the profession. Thus began a project that 
intermittently engaged the best minds of the Associa- 
tion for many years to come and materially affected 
the schools preparing teachers of physical education. 

Committee work soon became an important adjunct 
of the Association. In 1891 a committee was set up 
to work for Congressional action to establish a profes- 
sorship in physiology and hygiene and physical train- 
ing at the U. 8. Military Academy at West Point. This 
action followed a speech by the assistant to the sur- 
geon-general of the U. 8. Army. He spoke on the 
efforts being made by the Army to improve its physi- 
eal training program and to extend athleties and gym- 
nastics in the training of reeruits. He called for the 
Association’s interest in and support of this impor- 
tant work. 

In early 1895 the first standing committees were 
established, for finance, theory and statistics, publicity 
and bibliography, and technical matters. Also for 
the first time section meetings were held, but in 1895 
these sections were geographical units. Although the 
great majority of the delegates were from the eastern 
states, a goodly number attended from the middle 
states and they had a get-together to discuss their own 
problems. 

The first interim conference came at the close of 
the 1895 convention. Dr. Gulick invited all the dele- 
gates to attend a ten-day conference on physical train- 
ing at the YMCA Training School at Springfield to 
study the proposed basketball rules for 1896, indoor 
testing, measurements, apparatus work, and dumb- 
bell drills. This marked the beginning of many con- 
ferences held throughout the years by various colleges 
or by special groups of professional interests, which 
have been closely associated with the work of the 
Association. 

The new constitution suggested at Chicago was 
adopted the following year. The objectives of the 
reorganized group were ‘‘to awaken a wider and 
more intelligent interest in Physical Education; to 
acquire and disseminate knowledge concerning it; to 


labor for the improvement and extension of gymnas- 
ties, games, and athletic pastimes in the education of 
children and youth.’’ 

It was decided not to hold a convention for three 
years and instead to concentrate all efforts on getting 
a New England district organized. The next conven- 
tion, in 1898, was to be called ‘‘The First National 
Convention.’’ Because of the Spanish-American War, 
however, the 1898 meeting was canceled, and it was 
four years before the group met again. In the years 
between conventions much valuable work was carried 
on by the Council. Several city and state societies 
were organized and, after several starts, a New Eng- 
land District was established at a meeting at Clark 
University in April 1899. 

Another important piece of work undertaken by 
the Council was the stirring up of public disapproval 
of military drill in the schools. The Council helped 
to stage a public protest meeting in Boston on the 
subject. 

In June 1899 the AAAPE Council met and ap- 
pointed a committee to study the many diverse modi- 
fications in girls’ basketball rules. Alice Bertha 
Foster of Oberlin College was made chairman; Ethel 
Perrin of the Boston Normal School of Gymnasties, 
Elizabeth Wright of Radcliffe College, and Senda 
Berenson of Smith College were committee members. 
Thus were planted the first seeds of today’s Division 
for Girls and Women’s Sports. 

Although there was no convention in 1900, the 
Council turned out a large amount of work in three 
meetings. Among other things, it accepted as the first 
affiliated organization the Society of College Gym- 
nasium Directors, a men’s organization which had 
been founded in 1897 by the AAAPE’s own leaders. 

Early in his third term of office, President Sar- 
gent became convinced that the new type of organiza- 
tion was not, after all, what the AAAPE needed. 
The Association was beginning to show signs of bog- 
ging down in its efforts to organize along geographical 
lines. The members were too widely scattered; small 
groups were so distant from each other that it was 
difficult to keep up interest, particularly with com- 
munication as it was in those days. Sargent felt that 
the AAAPE should have officially recognized sections 
of interest similar to the organization of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and a 
few years later, he envisioned an association based on 
both geographical and interest groupings. He tried 
to bring about such a type of organization, but the 
time was not ripe. (This plan was in essence the one 
that finally went into effect in the reorganization of 
1930 and 1931.) 


An Association Publication 

After several years of serious talk about establish- 
ing a periodical, the Council voted in December 1896 
to proceed at once with the publication of a quarterly 
magazine to be called the American Physical Educa- 
tion Review (it will be referred to in these pages as 
the Review). President Hartwell served as chairman 
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of publications, and the first issue came off the press 
before the year ended. Hartwell wrote the first article 
for the first number, a commentary on ‘‘Peter Henry 
Ling, the Swedish Gymnasiarch.’’ The first article 
by a woman, Alice B. Foster, was entitled ‘‘ Basketball 
for Girls’’ and appeared in September 1897. 

In 1898 George W. Fitz of Harvard’s Physiology 
Department took over as chairman of publications. He 
immediately compiled a foreign exchange list, which 
developed into the best such list for any periodical 
in the country. He also built up a subscription roll of 
122 libraries. In 1900 he was given the title of editor 
and began a campaign to arouse the membership to 
discuss professional problems through the pages of 
its magazine. He asked why physical educators, phys- 
jologists, and psychologists had not gotten together 
to investigate the relation of exercise to bodily de- 
velopment as the much-talked-of Committee of Fifty 
was investigating the effects of alcohol. He also vigor- 
ously attacked a popular woman’s magazine for its 
unscientific statements on exercise and health. 


Program Features of the 1890’s 

The two high spots of the convention of 1890 were 
Dr. Sargent’s paper, ‘‘The Physical Test of a Man,’’ 
and Dr. Gulick’s ‘‘Physical Education—A New Pro- 
fession.’’ Gulick, setting forth the objectives of the 
profession, called attention to the fact that physical 
education is not a department of medicine alone, not 
a department of education alone, but is tied to both. 
He declared that physical education is a profession in 
its own right and that neither medicine nor education 
alone can produce a physica! educator. The following 
year Dr. Sargent, in his presidential address ‘‘Is the 
Teaching of Physical Training a Trade or a Profes- 
sion?’’ sounded the death knell to many misconcep- 
tions about physical education. Dr. Hartwell gave a 
lecture on his travels in Europe under the title, ‘* Ath- 
letics versus Gymnastics at Home and Abroad,’’ add- 
ing the novelty of stereoptican views. Eight women 
were on the 1894 convention program, and they talked 
on pelvic obliquity, occupation and exercise, compul- 
sory physical education for women, lateral curvature 
of the spine, and outdoor gymnasiums. 

This same year, G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, was the main speaker at the convention. 
Then in his late forties, he was at work on his monu- 
mental two-volume study, Adolescence. Deeply inter- 
ested in physical education as a tool of education, he 
gave much attention to the AAAPE. As a personal 
friend of many of the leaders, he was a frequent guest, 
participant, and speaker at the meetings for several 
years. An innovation at the 1894 meeting was a lan- 
tern slide lecture by Dr. Sargent depicting the differ- 
ent types of physiques developed by athletics and 
gymnastics. Following this, Paul Phillips of New 
York City explained his two-year-old method of using 
the camera along with anthropometric measures in 
posture work. In the ensuing discussion, Dr. Sargent 
claimed that he had been using this method ever since 
1889 and had found it highly successful. In support 
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of this early-day attempt at visual education, a 
Springfield physician quipped: ‘‘You often hear of 
a thing passing in one ear and out the other, but you 
never hear of a thing passing in one eye and out the 
other.’’ 

The eagerly awaited ‘‘First National Convention’’ 
(actually the eleventh meeting) was held in Boston 
in April 1899. with Dr. Hartwell still serving as presi- 
dent. There was an unusually large turnout for this 
convention, the first in four years, and for the first 
time badges were issued to the delegates. The program 
filled three full days. Two mornings were devoted 
to business meetings. Topics discussed at the other 
sessions included qualifications and certification of 
teachers, compulsory physical education, procurement 
of textbook materials (there were practically none in 
the field), establishment of more training schools, and 
the inadvisability of permitting gymnastics to become 
subordinated to games and play. Interest groups met 
informally to discuss their particular problems. 

During the 1899 convention President Hartwell set 
up a Committee of Fifteen to draft definite recom- 
mendations for securing fuller recognition of physical 
training in the schools. (Committee membership was 
increased a year later by the addition of many promi- 
nent educators, such as G. Stanley Hall, William 
James, Henry P. Bowditch, James Cattell, and Joseph 
Jastrow.) President Eliot of Harvard University ad- 
dressed the delegates, informing: them that he had 
that very morning enjoyed an hour’s ‘‘ride on the 
wheel.’’ William James, who had supported Dudley 
A. Sargent in his request for required physical train- 
ing at Harvard, spoke on that subject. This was the 
same William James, acknowledged as one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest psychologists, who said: ‘‘It is nonsense 
to suppose that every step in education can be inter- 
esting.’’ This gave encouragement to those who were 
holding steadfast to their beliefs in the values of 
formal, disciplined work as against the rising tide of 
teachers who were lining up with the new philosophy 
propounded by John Dewey, which set forth interest 
as of prime importance in learning. These opposing 
views soon led to the controversy of ‘‘Interest versus 
Effort,’’ vigorously debated at later professional 
meetings. 


Fifteen Years of Growth 


By the close of the century the organization had 
grown in number of members from 49 to 1076, and 
membership reached as far west as Nebraska. Sixteen 
local societies from eleven states had joined: Detroit 
in 1894; Providence and Bridgeport in 1895; Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, Springfield, and 
Cincinnati in 1896; New Haven and Hartford in 
1897 ; Chicago, Baltimore, and Syracuse in 1898; and 
Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1899. Ten were from 
today’s Eastern District, four from the Midwest Dis- 
trict, and two from the Central District. Four state 
organizations joined before the nineteenth century 
closed: Ohio in 1896, Michigan in 1897, New York 
and Nebraska in 1899. 
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After receiving an income of $34 in its first year, 
the Association had an annual income of around $1000 
at the end of this 15-year period. During four of 
these years it received financial gifts ranging from $3 
to $341 per year. In 1891 it had a salary item of $28 
which by the close of the period had grown to $115. 

For the first three years all the officers were chosen 
from Massachusetts and New York with one Council 
member from Pennsylvania for the first year and one 
from Missouri for the next two. In the fourth year 
these four states held all the offices and Council mem- 
berships. In the 1890’s Maryland first, then Illinois 
and Canada, furnished officer material. Women took 
an active part in Association work, and there was not 
a year in the first decade when a woman did not hold 
one of the offices. For three of the first ten years, 
other women were also members of the Council. These 
women were Helen C. Putnam of Vassar College; 
Caroline Ladd of Woman’s College of Baltimore ; and 
Eliza Mosher of New York City, each of whom served 
as a vice-president for three years; Amy Morris 
Homans of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 
who served one year as vice-president and six years 
on the Council; and Rose Posse of the Posse School 
in Boston who was vice-president one year and a 
Council member for many years after 1900. 

During the first 15 years, the organization had five 
secretaries—William G. Anderson, Jay W. Seaver, 
Edward Hitcheock, Jr., Luther H. Gulick, and Ed- 
ward P. Lyon; two recording seeretaries—Ray Greene 
Huling and Rose Posse; one corresponding secretary 
—George Fitz; and five treasurers—T. D. Andrews, 
Edward M. Hartwell, William G. Anderson, C. E. 
Ehinger, and Christian Eberhard. 

All presidents held the medical degree except the 
second one, William Blaikie, an attorney. He is the 
only president in the entire 75 years of Association 
history who was not in the profession. Volume I of 
Who’s Who in America, published in 1899-1900, gave 
recognition to the first three presidents— Hitcheock, 
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Blaikie, and Sargent—and to Eliza Mosher. The sec- 
ond volume, 1901-1903, included Edward M. Hart- 
well and Helen C. Putnam, the first woman officer. 

Each succeeding year brought a larger number of 
members. Those who were to pilot the Association in 
later years now joined as young recruits. Among them 
in 1890 were Fred E. Leonard, James H. McCurdy, 
Nils Posse, Joseph Rayeroft, William <A. Stecher, 
Henry Suder, Thomas D. Wood, and Amy Morris 
Homans. In 1891 James A. Naismith and R. Tait 
McKenzie of Canada, Jessie Bancroft, Harriet Ballin- 
tine, Jacob Bolin, George Ehler, Ethel Perrin, and 
Amos Alonzo Stagg joined. 

By 1891 the Association was ready to think about 
honorary members. The first such memberships were 
conferred upon Francis 8. Galton, F.R.S., of Eng- 
land; Mrs. Mary Hemenway; Henry P. Bowditch; 
and Charles Roberts, F.R.C.S., of England. Galton 
was a nephew of Charles Darwin and a member of the 
Council of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. He was deeply interested in an- 
thropometry and gave a paper on this subject at the 
Boston convention of 1889. Mrs. Hemenway founded 
the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics and gave 
much support to physical education during her phi- 
lanthropie career. Dr. Bowditch was dean of the 
Harvard Medical School and author of a book, Growth 
of Children. Roberts was the author of a book on an- 
thropometry. Another honorary membership was con- 
ferred on President Charles Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity, an ardent friend of physical education. 

In the summer of 1900 R. Tait McKenzie of McGill 
University represented the AAAPE at the Interna- 
tional Conference on Physical Education held in 
Paris. He presented a paper in French on ‘‘The 
Effects of Straining, Breathlessness, and Fatigue in 
General on Facial Expression.’’ Reports of the con- 
ference acclaimed it as the most carefully prepared 
paper of all presented. The young Association was 
making itself felt abroad as well as at home. * 


oe It is a pleasure, as president of the American Medical Association, to extend the congratu- 


lations of the medical profession to the AAHPER on the 75th anniversary of its founding. 
We have appreciated the opportunities to work together constructively in the past. Physicians have en- 
couraged and promoted school and community health education, have pioneered and stimulated the devel- 


opment of physical education, and have evidenced a keen interest in many aspects of recreation. Let me 
assure you of our continued support in the future for sound projects and programs in each of these areas. 
In the years ahead health education will play an increasingly important role in interpreting medical 


advances to the public and in motivating our people to use these fully. Physical education will assume 
new significance as a means of developing healthy habits of exercise and skills for satisfying physical ex- 
pression. Recreation programs will be recognized for the contribution they make to physical and emotional 
health as well as to the constructive use of leisure time. These developments will bring broader opportunities 


to the AAHPER for both service and progress. We wish you well in meeting these “on and in ad- 


vancing the professional goals and purposes of your association in the future. 
—LOUIS M. ORR, MLD., President, American Medical Association 
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William Gilbert Anderson was 
born in St. Joseph, Michigan, on 
September 9, 1860, and died on 
July 7, 1947, at the age of 86. His 
years of early manhood in the last 
two decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury coincided with the introduc- 
tion and development of physical 
education in the United States. 
Many new movements were shaped 
and channeled through the know]l- 
edge, wisdom, and initiative of this 
pioneer leader in physical educa- 
tion. 

In these decades when the health 
and corrective objectives of gym- 
nasties were stressed, the outstand- 
ing leaders in physical education 
were doctors of medicine. Dr. An- 
derson’s education followed this 
pattern. Two years of classical 
studies at the University of Wis- 
consin were followed by medical 
studies at the Cleveland Medical 
College, which, conferred on him 
the degree of doctor of medicine in 
1883. Strongly drawn to the devel- 
oping field of physical education, 
he read widely the current litera- 
ture on the subject and acquired 
considerable personal skill in phvsi- 
cal education activities, particular- 
ly gymnastics, tumbling, and dane- 
ing. His teaching career began at 
Adelphi Academy in 1885. That 
his scholarly interests were pro- 
gressively maintained is shown by 
the fact that he received a master 
of arts in 1903 and a master-of sei- 
ence in 1909 from Yale University 
and a doctorate in publie health 
from Harvard University in 1916. 
He also studied phvsieal edueation 


WILLIAM G. ANDERSON 


in the Royal Institute in Stockholm 
and observed programs in other 
European countries. 

The contributions of William G. 
Anderson to the history and devel- 
opment of physical education might 
be grouped into three categories: 
the enrichment of materials and 
methods in physical education, the 
formation of a pioneer pattern in 
teacher education, and the estab- 
lishment of the professional status 
of physical education. 

Before 1900, when the physical 
education program consisted main- 
ly of gymnasties, there was consid- 
erable altercation and debate about 
the merits of Swedish, German, and 
Delsarte gymnastics as well as the 
individual systems designed by 
many of the medical doctor-teach- 
ers of those years. There is evidence 
that Dr. Anderson contributed a 
gymnastic system of his own to the 
materials and methods of physical 
education. His description of this 
appears in the report of the 1889 
Conference on Physical Education 
in Boston. The text of the diplomas 
presented to the 39 graduates of 
the Brooklvn (Anderson) Normal 
School of Physical Education on 
May 21. 1891, certifies them to 
teach ‘‘the system taught in this 
School.’’ 

His materials and methods were 
progressive. At Yale University, 


MARGARET C. BROWN, New Jersey AHPER 
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where Dr. Anderson served as as- 
sistant and then director of health 
and physical education from 1892 
until his retirement in 1932, he 
initiated a program of ‘‘a sport 
for every student’? and promoted 
broad participation in all minor 
sports for both exercise and recrea- 
tion. He also enriched physical 
education resources through the 
publication of three books: Light 
Gymnastics (1887), Methods of 
Teaching Physical Education 
(1898), and Manual for Physical 


Training (1913). An _ interested : 


student of research methods, he in- 
troduced several devices, including 
the ergometer to measure ‘‘ units of 
energy consumed in work.’’ 

Dr. Anderson contributed to a 
pioneer pattern for teacher educa- 
tion in physical education when he 
founded the Brooklyn Normal 
School of Physical Education at 
Adelphi Academy in 1886 and or- 
ganized both one- and two-year 
normal courses. His curriculum 
rested on a sound foundation of 
biological and medical sciences and 
emphasized skill in a variety of ac- 
tivities. Today such a pattern rep- 
resents desirable specialization for 
a major in physical education. Also 
in the year 1886, Dr. Anderson 
founded the famous Chautauqua 
School of Physical Education, New 
York. Here he taught until 1889, 
then served as principal from 1890 
to 1894 and as dean from 1895 un- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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EDWARD HITCHCOCK 


From the outset of the meeting at 
Brooklyn’s Adelphi Academy, at 
which the American Association 
for the Advancement of Physical 
Education was organized, it was 
recognized that there was only one 
logical choice for the honor of be- 
ing the Association’s first presi- 
dent. The very fact that there was 
a field of physical education to be 
organized was due largely to the 
leadership of Edward Hitchcock 
over the previous 24 years. Hitch- 
cock served as chairman of this his- 
toric meeting and, subsequently, as 
president of the new association 
for its first two years and as a 
member of its council for another 
decade. 

Edward Hitchcock was born on 
May 23, 1828, at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. He was the son of a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Amherst Col- 
lege, and his education followed 
the familiar pattern of the period 
for youth of his social background. 
He attended Amherst Academy 
and Willison Seminary, at East- 
hampton, before matriculating at 
Amherst College. Following grad- 
uation, he taught chemistry and 
natural history at Williston Sem- 
inary, with the exception of the 
year 1852-53, until 1860. During 
the early years of this period he 
studied medicine at Harvard and 
received his M.D. degree in 1853. 
In 1860, deciding to devote his life 


to the study of comparative anat- 
omy, Hitchcock went to London 
and beeame a student of the re- 
nowned Sir Richard Owen, curator 
of the British Museum. 

During the same year, a Depart- 
ment of Physical Culture was 
established at Amherst. The orig- 
inal appointee to this professor- 
ship—the first chair of physical 
education in an American college 
—resigned after a tenure of only a 
few months, and at a meeting of 
the trustees in 1861, the position 
of professor of hygiene and physi- 
cal education was offered to Ed- 
ward Hitchcock. The fall of that 
year found the young professor 
situated in the familiar surround- 
ings of his alma mater, and from 
that time until his death 50 years 
later, served Amherst 
College and the field of physical 
education with distinction. 

Initially, the new director faced 
many difficulties. There were no 
precedents to guide him; he had 
no training in any form of gymnas- 
ties; students did not take the ex- 
ercises seriously; the public and 
the press were critical. Hitchcock 
himself, for 20 years, spoke of the 
required physical exercises at Am- 
herst as an experiment, and during 
the early years his program was 
limited in scope. Seldom, however, 
has the personality of an individual 
impressed itself upon a college as 


KENNETH D. MILLER, Florida State University 


did that of this man, and from the 
first his leadership proved effec- 
tive. An Amherst alumnus of this 
period writes: 

Neither had we any sports at all, no 
baseball, no football, no tennis, no 
rowing, no anything of a _ physical 
training except the half-hour for each 
class, four days in the week, in the 
gymnasium ... under the direction of 
Dr. Edward Hitchcock, ‘Hitchbiddy,’ 
as the boys called him, which kept us 
all in pretty fair physical trim to do 
the hard mental work required of us. 
Dr. Hitcheock was the personal health 
advisor of every student, and a rare 
friend to every one of us he proved 
himself to be. If other teachers pro- 
duced the mens sana of Amherst stu- 
dents, it was certainly owing in large 
degree to him that it found its dwelling 
in corpore sano. 

The development of the first col- 
lege program was, of course, one 
of Hitcheock’s major contributions 
to physical education. Of equal 
importance, however, was his in- 
fluence in the concomitant evolu- 
tion of a distinct area of tests and 
measurements. In our field he was 
the first practitioner of scientific 
measurement. His work in this 
direction began in the fall of 1861 
with a test battery which he ad- 
ministered to every Amherst stu- 
dent for the next 20 years. These 
careful, accurate measurements 
have been extensively used in the 
past as American standards for 
comparative purposes, and Hitch- 
cock has been called ‘‘one of the 
pioneers in the field of anthropo- 
metries.’”? (Continued on page 122) 

1John W. Burgess, Reminiscences of 
an American Scholar. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1934, p. 58-59. 

2Thomas LeDuc, Piety and Intellect at 
Amherst College, 1865-1912. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946, p. 130. 
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Dudley Allen Sargent was born in 
1849. His boyhood and youth were 
spent in that epochal period in his- 
tory, during the 1850’s and 1860’s, 
which initiated an industrial revo- 
lution in the United States. With 
the preservation of the Union after 
1865, Americans began to build an 
industrial civilization on a seale 
more vast than was possible for 
any other nation. 

In no small degree the genius of 
Dudley Sargent lay in his ability 
to sense the possible insidious ef- 
fects upon health that might result 
from technological progress. For 
there was a danger that in freeing 
himself from toil and drudgery, 
man might also shun the health- 
giving exercise universally re- 
quired by the principles of human 
physiology. ‘‘The problem,’’ he 
wrote in 1904, ‘‘is to retain our 
acquired health, strength, and 
power under the conditions im- 
posed by modern progress. .. . Un- 
fortunately men only make such 
efforts as they are compelled to 
make through the stimulus of ne- 


cessity. . . . The advancement of ' 


civilization has aroused new inter- 
ests, and new inventions and dis- 
coveries have widened the .ange 
of human possibilities. But this 
advancement has resulted in the 
fact that it is possible to earn a 
living at the present time by the 
use of a very few muscles and fac- 
ulties.”’ Discerning as this obser- 
vation was in 1904, how much 
more it should be a concern of 
physical educators in 1960. 
Dudley Sargent decided upon 
physical education as a career at 


DUDLEY A. SARGENT 


a relatively early age. With un- 
usual persistence and constancy of 
purpose, he devoted a professional 
lifework of more than 50 years to 
the development of physical edu- 
cation in America. Through the 
profession of physical education 
he sought the means to overcome 
physical weaknesses and to pro- 
mote physical well-being in men 
and women, children and youth. 
Resolutely he held that the chief 
province of physical education 
should be to make ‘‘the weak 
strong, the crooked straight, the 
timid courageous. ... Let us,’’ he 
implored, ‘‘give less attention to 
the exploitation of the strong, and 
more attention to the instruction 
of the weak. Let us give courage 
to the timid, energy to the feeble, 
grace to the awkward, and hope to 
the despondent.’’ His quest 
through physical education was for 
the attainment of harmony of 
mind, body, and spirit. 

Of his friend and professional 
associate, R. Tait McKenzie wrote: 
““Dr. Dudley Allen Sargent was a 
combination of the scientist and 
the artist which approached gen- 
ius.’’ Only a scientist could pa- 
tiently continue the prodigious 
labor of collecting and classifying 
statistics involved in the anthro- 
pometry of college students. As a 
scientist, Dr. Sargent was mindful 
of the importance of recognizing 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Sargent College, Boston University 


individual differences. His _pre- 
scriptions of exercises were made 
after personal health and physical 
examinations had been admin- 
istered. Theodore Roosevelt was 
among those whom he served. 

He had the appreciation of the 
artist for the body beautiful. He 
thrilled to the witnessing of an in- 
tricate gymnastic feat requiring 
rhythm, timing, and judgment in 
muscular execution. 

He was an inventor of apparatus 
and mechanical devices to aid in 
physical education instruction and 
practice, and his inventions were 
widely used. Dr. Sargent was also 
a creative genius in the devising 
of activities and games. The games 
that he developed to cultivate alert- 
ness and agility are a part of the 
heritage of physical education to- 
day. 

Dr. Sargent’s influence was com- 
pounded by the leaders and teach- 
ers whom he trained, both at the 
Harvard Summer School and the 
Sargent School for Physical Edu- 
cation. The Sargent School (now 
Sargent College of Boston Univer- 
sity) was established in 1881, the 
Harvard Summer School, in 1887. 
Between 1887 and 1918 the total 
registration at the Summer School 
was 4269. Represented in the en- 
rollment were 1082 institutions, 
53 of which were in foreign coun- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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AMY MORRIS HOMANS 


There was no school of physical 
education in the United States in 
1848 when Amy Morris Homans 
was born. The Normal School of 
the American Gymnastic Union was 
established in 1866, the year before 
this young lady became preceptress 
of Oakgrove Seminary, near her 
home in Maine. Her schooling, at 
the same seminary, had been good 
for a girl in those days and was 
supplemented by private education 
in history, literature, and lan- 
guage; but that was all the formal 
education she ever received. 
Shortly after the Civil War, she 
was one of eight Northern young 
ladies to be attracted by a nurse 
who had served in that war to go to 
North Carolina to teach among the 
so-called ‘‘poor whites.’’ Miss Ho- 
mans served as principal, as well 
as teacher, in three schools. It is 
there that she probably met the 
educational philanthropist, Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway of Boston. These 
two women became dear friends, 
and in 1877, Miss Homans re- 
turned to Boston, in charge of all 
the educational work founded by 
Mrs. Hemenway. They had the 
vision to see the future role of edu- 
cation in the United States and 
the need for professional prepara- 
tion of women for teaching and 
other appropriate vocations. 
Noted by everyone who has tried 
to describe Miss Homans were her 


great womanliness and charm. She 
felt inspired to lead younger wom- 
en ‘‘to a more sane and wholesome 
outlook, a more rational, self-con- 
trolled way of living.’’ One of the 
schools Miss Homans organized 
and directed, with the financial and 
friendly support of Mrs. Hemen- 
way, was the Boston Normal School 
of Household Arts, which now is 
the department by that name at 
the Framingham, Massachusetts, 
State Teachers College. 

The comparatively new field of 
hygiene and physical education 
also seemed promising to these 
pioneering women. In 1887, Miss 
Homans and Mrs. Hemenway ar- 
ranged for Baron Nils Posse, grad- 
uate of the Royal Gymnastic Insti- 
tute in Stockholm, to give a demon- 
stration and series of lessons in 
Boston, at no expense to the city. 
One hundred teachers and 32 mas- 
ters and submasters took advantage 
of the instruction, and a two-year 
course, for 28 selected teachers, 
was set up during the 1888-89 
school year. 

In November 1889, at the call of 
a committee of 61 distinguished 
men and women, a Conference in 
the Interest of Physical Training 
was held in Boston. Every stu- 
dent of the history of physical edu- 
cation in this country knows of 
the far-reaching effects of that con- 
ference, but many do not know that 


JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE, Springfield, Massachusetts 


‘*it was resolved and passed unani- 
mously that the most cordial thanks 
of this Conference be extended to 
Mrs. Hemenway and to Miss Ho- 
mans for the generosity and large- 
mindedness that led them to under- 
take and guide this Conference.’’ 

These two ladies had, that same 
year, founded the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics, the early in- 
structors of which represented a 
high educational plane. Miss Ho- 
mans knew that instruction in 
physical education must be based 
on sound physiology and philos- 
ophy, as well as on physical tech- 
niques and principles of hygiene 
and proper conduct. Miss Homans 
herself gave lectures and conferred 
individually with each student 
about ‘‘character and personality 
as prerequisites for successful 
teaching,’’ and other topies which 
are now embraced by modern edu- 
eation’s group and individual ses- 
sions in educational psychology and 
guidance. 

In 1909, the Normal 
School of Gymnastics became the 
Department of Hygiene and Phys- 
ical Education at Wellesley Col- 
lege. Now began a very challeng- 
ing period for Miss Homans. With 
regard to the undergraduate work, 
she had introduced social dancing 
with Ethel Perrin, an 1892 grad- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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ATHLETICS 
AND 


DANCING 


By the turn of the century the center of population 
in the United States had moved westward to Indiana, 
but the region beyond the Alleghenies was as yet little 
known to the Association. The twentieth century 
opened for the AAAPE with Dudley A. Sargent still 
at the helm trying to get the six-year-old constitution 
revised and to rcturn to the system of annual con- 
ventions. In an effort to keep up with an expanding 
America, reorganization plans were to take up much 
of the time and thought of the leaders for the next 
few years. The profession also was facing increased 
challenges from several new directions. The play- 
ground and camping movements were coming upon 
the American scene, pushed by social workers; the 
school health movement was clamoring for attention, 
backed by the medical profession; and new educa- 
tional philosophies were making demands challenging 
the concepts of a formalized and highly disciplined 
type of educational procedure. All of these challenges 
were making claims on physical education, and these 
demands colored materially not only the profession 
but also the work of the Association. 


Rise of Interest in Athletics and Dancing 


With the new century came a determined effort to 
bring athletics and dancing into the physical educa- 
tion curriculum as an acknowledged part of educa- 
tion and not just merely something for school children 
to organize and conduct for themselves after school 
hours. This presented a challenge to the gymnastics 
devotees to protect their heretofore somewhat unques- 
tioned monopoly of the program. The ‘‘Battle of the 
Systems’’ now gave way to a new conflict of gym- 
nasties versus dancing and athletics. 

Throughout the opening years of the 1900’s it was 
very difficult in many schools to get athletics recog- 
nized as a part of the school program. The Associa- 
tion took determined leadership in helping put ath- 
letics into education and education into athletics. 
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PART II: 1900 to 1915 


chief essential of 
physical training is volun- 
tary movement.’’ 

DUDLEY A. SARGENT 


Evidence of the growing interest in athletics ap- 
peared in many ways. One was the founding of the 
Athletic Research Society in 1907, chiefly by Dr. Sar- 
gent and Dr. Gulick. It was made up mostly of lead- 
ers in the AAAPE who were interested in working in- 
tensively on problems presented by the rise of ath- 
letics in the schools. With Clark W. Hetherington of 
the University of Missouri as its first president and 
Joseph Rayeroft of the University of Chicago as its 
secretary, the society attacked in particular the prob- 
lems of amateurism and the control of amateur sport, 
thus becoming a powerful force both in the profession 
and in the world of sports. Although the group did 
not affiliate with the AAAPE until 1925, it was open- 
ly and enthusiastically recognized and supported by 
the Association from the beginning. 

The Association, as well as the profession, was 
searching out some solutions to the many worrisome 
school sports problems of the day. In 1910, under 
the directorship of C. Ward Crampton, M.D., football 
was abolished in the New York City public schools 
because of unfavorable conditions. This caused much 
discussion across the country. At the same time the 
Review gave considerable space to articles on the con- 
trol of athletics and reforms in football. 

The Review of April 1912 carried an article by Paul 
Phillips of Amherst, who had succeeded Dr. Hitch- 
cock after his death in 1911, describing the organiza- 
tion of all students into athletic teams. The phrase 
‘‘intramural athleties’’ had not yet been coined, but 
here was the first story on the subject. Phillips was 
also at this time advocating ‘‘games without bleach- 
ers,’ a topic which would arouse much discussion 
later. In 1915 the Athletic Research Society, backed 
by the APEA,' set up a committee to aid in the de- 
velopment of intramural sports within the schools. 


1The Association had changed its name in 1903 to the 
American Physical Edueation Association. This was the Asso- 
ciation’s official title until 1937. 
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Maypole dancing 
became an important 
activity for 

women’s departments 
of physical education 
as part of the 
emphasis on dance. 


University of Wisconsin, 1911 
University of Tennessee, 1902-1903 Troy, New York, Public Schools, 1906 


Competitive sports fought for an accepted place in the 
school curriculum during the early years of this cen- 
tury. The Association took determined leadership in 
helping put athletics into education and education into 3 
‘ athletics. Above is a spirited scene from the Troy, 
Ww. S Beir New York Public School Athletic League’s track meet. 
p Folk dancing was enthusiastically promoted by many 
There was growing interest in athletics as an acknowledged leaders in the Association as a most appropriate 
part of education after 1900. Articles in the Review in the physical activity for women. It threatened the posi- 
first decade of this century discussed the proper role of com tion previously held by gymnastics as the central base 
petitive sports in college and secondary school curriculums, for the school program of physical education. 
and the “reform” of athletics became a major concern of many : 7 ’ : 
leaders in the Association. Shown here are typical formal lowa State Normal School (now Teachers College), 1907 


poses of college athletes during this preiod when the values 
of athletics as an integral part of the physical education pro- 
gram were being established in the colleges and universities. 
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Michigan Normal College (now Eastern Michigan University), 1902 


As for dancing, it found an enthusiastic promoter 
in Luther H. Gulick. In 1905, when he was the first 
physical education director of the New York City pub- 
lic schools and also president of the APEA, he brought 
the convention to his city. He felt strongly that phys- 
ical education was overlooking golden opportunities 
in not offering dancing in the school curriculum, and 
he selected the one word ‘‘Dancing’’ for the conven- 
tion theme. Never before had this subject been given 
consideration on a convention program. 

At the opening general session of the 1905 conven- 
tion, Dr. Gulick himself gave a paper on dancing and 
rhythm edueation. Three entire sessions were devoted 
exclusively to dance. Elizabeth Burchenal, whom Dr. 
Gulick had reeently brought to his staff from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to introduce folk dane- 
ing into all New York City schools, and Caroline 
Crawford, of Teachers College, presented papers. 
Melvin Ballou Gilbert, the leading dancing master of 
Boston, who had taught dancing at the Sargent School, 
the Harvard Summer School, and the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnasties for some years, spoke to the 
delegates on the advisability of introducing dancing 
into school work. Various nationality groups, led by 
Miss Burchenal, Josephine Beiderhase, and Dr. 
Crampton (all of Gulick’s New York City staff), 
demonstrated their native dances. A section meeting 
was arranged on the topie of rhythms and although 
it was not an officially recognized section, it can be 
considered the forerunner of the Dance Section which 
was established a quarter of a century later. 

Immediately there was great effort to place folk 
dancing in the schools, so much so that some people 
became alarmed that it, too, along with hygiene and 
athletics, would completely crowd gymnastics out of 
the program. The popularity of folk dancing had so 
spread by 1909 that some people were attacking it as 
‘a transient fad that will soon disappear.’’ At the 
1913 convention, Randall Warden of the Newark, New 
Jersey, schools spoke out in its defense, inveighing 
against the confusion over varied interests. He point- 
ed out that folk dances, if carefully selected, could 
be made into a day’s order and could be as beneficial 
as gymnastics. Both athletics and dancing had come 
to stay, but this did not mean the complete surrender 
of gymnastics. It remained about the same in many 
schools and survived in others by taking on new forms. 


The Rise of Sections 

Of the three departments set up in 1894, only the 
one on anthropometry survived. By 1901 the Asso- 
ciation was ready to organize along many lines of 
interest, and it arranged for several sections: An- 
thropometry, headed by Franz Boas; Elementary 
Schools, headed by Jessie Bancroft; Normal Schools, 
headed by Jay W. Seaver; College Directors, headed 
by R. Tait McKenzie; and nonschool groups including 
the YMCA, YWCA, private secondary schools, and 
medical gymnasties (therapeutics), with leaders to be 
chosen later. 
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In 1905 the Anthropometry and Therapeutics 
groups merged, with Jacob Bolin of New York as 
chairman, assisted by Dr. Seaver and Baroness Posse. 
They drew up plans for a new section which required 
dues of $1 and was open only to those working in the 
field of therapeutics. At this meeting 20 joined the 
section and Baroness Posse was elected chairman. A 
year later the Elementary School Section changed its 
name to Public School Section. By 1906 it was ar- 
ranged that the chairmen of the College Gymnasium 
Directors (Men) Section, Therapeutics, and Public 
School Section would automatically become the three 
vice-presidents. The next year the chairman of the 
Secondary School Section was added to the Council 
as a fourth vice-president. Of these original seven 
sections formed in 1901, only four remained active 
and earried on through World War I. 

In 1914 a Women’s Section was recognized for the 
first time on the convention program, but it did not 
appear the next year. The 1914 convention met in 
St. Louis and was largely in charge of the Middle 
West group, which no doubt put the Women’s Section 
on the program. Gertrude Dudley of the University 
of Chicago served as its chairman, and she was chair- 
man of such a group in the Middle West Society for 
several years. 


The Rise of District Societies 


A New England District had been organized in 
1899 but lasted only two years. A Pacific Northwest 
group set up an organization in 1905, but it too was 
short lived. Now in 1912 there came into existence 
the first group destined to persist—the Middle West 
Society. In April 1912 a number of physical educa- 
tion teachers met in Chicago and organized the Middle 
West Society of Physical Education and Hygiene, 
with Clark Hetherington, then of the University of 
Wisconsin, as its president. At the next Council meet- 
ing of the APEA the question of affiliation of the 
two groups arose, and the Council asked George Ehler, 
one of its Middle West members, to confer in its 
behalf with representatives of the new group. In 
1912 another West Coast group made a start, this 
time in California, calling itself the Physical Educa- 
tion Association of the Pacific Coast, but it survived 
for only two years. The only one of these four strug- 
gling district groups to be sponsored by the APEA 
was that in New England. 

The May 1913 Review carried an editorial by Pres- 
ident R. Tait McKenzie stating that it looked as 
though the time were ripe to organize the entire 
country into districts. The year 1912 had been one of 
unusual activity in professional cireles—the APEA 
convention was held in February in Montreal, the 
infant Middle West group started in April in Chicago, 
and Pacifie Coast people convened for their first meet- 
ing in July in Berkeley, California. Never before had 
there been as many as three groups meeting in the 
same year in any part of the country, let alone cover- 
ing the entire continent from the Atlantic to the 
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Pacific. In 1913 there was a repetition of this occur- 
rence, with the APEA meeting in Newark, the Middle 
West in Chicago, and the Pacific Coast in Berkeley. 

When the Council met in New York for its annual 
business meeting on January 1, 1914, Ehler reported 
that, in his opinion, the Middle West Society would 
not be interested in affiliation until many sweeping 
changes were made in the APEA. These changes in- 
cluded the dropping of representation of local societies 
on the Council, setting up interest groups as sections 
within the APEA, and dividing into five districts 
with the governing committees of all of the districts 
making up the National 
Council. The Council) voted 
to discuss the proposed 
changes at the coming 
spring convention, But be- 
fore then, these informal 
proposals from the Middle 
West were published in the 
January 1914 Review and 
brought a strong protest 
from Eastern members. 

At its meeting held in 
conjunction with the 1914 
convention, the Council de- 
cided te call for a mail vote 
on the proposals, resulting 
in a vote of 21 to 2 against 
accepting them —a_re- 
sounding defeat. President 
McKenzie then appointed 
a special committee, under 
his own chairmanship, com- 
posed of Wilbur P. Bowen 
and E. B. DeGroot from 
the Midwest, E. H. Arnold 
from the East, and Mr. 
Beach from the West. 

But war clouds were gathering! On May 1, 1915 
the Germans torpedoed the Lusitania, and President 
McKenzie sailed on the first ship out of New York 
harbor bound for England ‘‘to try to get into the 
war effort.’’ Nothing more was heard of this com- 
mittee project. As more and more people were drawn 
into the war effort, all thoughts were turned to other 
things. By the time the war ended, everyone had 
either forgotten the proposed committee work or had 
grown accustomed to each group going its own way 
alone. Perhaps the new leaders were uninterested. 
In any event, so the matter drifted into the 1920’s, 
and it was not finally resolved until the 1930’s. 


Reorganization Efforts 


At the beginning of the 1900-15 period, the national 
headquarters were transferred from Boston to New 
York, and the Council voted in an entire set of new 
officers—all from the New York area. Elected presi- 
dent was Watson L. Savage, M.D., a practicing physi- 
cian, head of the Savage School of Physical Educa- 


Ina E. Gittings, former director of physical education 
at the University of Arizona, excelled in pole vaulting as 
a student at the University of Nebraska in 1905. Like 
AAHPER, she celebrates her 75th anniversary in 1960. 


tion in New York and director of the Columbia Uni- 
versity gymnasium. The two secretarial offices of the 
preceding six years—a recording and a corresponding 
secretary—were made into one office again. For the 
first and only time in the entire history of the Asso- , 
ciation, a woman, Jessie Bancroft of the Brooklyn 
public schools, was elected secretary, and another 
woman, Elizabeth McMartin, was elected treasurer. 
Although throughout the year 1900 George W. Fitz 
had been called editor rather than chairman of pub- 
liecations as at first, the office of editor was now official- 
ly. recognized, and Luther H. Gulick was the first to 
be elected to that office. 
(He held it for three years, 
but after he was elected 
president in 1903 the edi- 
torship reverted to Dr. 
Fitz.) 

The Council took on five 
additional members, in- 
cluding the former presi- 
dent, William Blaikie, who 
thus served the Association 
for 17 years. Josephine 
Beiderhase of the New 
York public schools was an- 
other of these five. She is 
the earliest of all former 
Council members living at 
the time of the 75th anni- 
versary.2 The Council soon 
produced a new constitu- 
tion patterned along the 
lines suggested by Dr. Sar- 
gent. It changed the name 
of the organization to the 
American Physical Eduea- 
tion Association, the name 
used from 1903 to 1937. 
From now on the old Council would elect the presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and editor, but the vice- 
presidents would be the persons elected by the sections 
as their heads. These officers then were to elect the 
members-at-large on the Council. 

Although Gulick was not officially elected president 
until some time after the close of the 1903 Detroit con- 
vention, he was proclaimed president of the conven- 
tion; Wilbur P. Bowen of Ypsilanti, Michigan, was 
at the same time proclaimed chairman of the conven- 
tion.* What position that left for the Association’s 
2 Josephine Beiderhase, Ethel Perrin, Carl Schrader, C. Ward 
Crampton, and Amos Alonzo Stagg are the only known living 
members who joined the Association in the nineteenth century. 
Stagg, who became a member in 1891, is 98 years old. Miss 
Perrin, who joined in 1891, is 89 years old, and Miss Beider 
hase, who joined in 1894, is 95 years old. Crampton, who joined 
in 1896, is 83 years old; Schrader joined in, 1900 and is now 
88 years old. 

3Occasionally through the early years someone other than 
the president of the Association was listed as president of the 
convention. This custom no doubt accounts in some measure 
for the errors later on in the listings of the various presidents 
with their years of service. The list of presidents which appears 
on pages 64-65 and page 68 is correct and supersedes all previ- 
ously printed lists, 
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ie One of the strengths of our nation lies in the work done by voluntary professional asso- 

‘ ciations, such as the AAHPER. Over the years you have brought together the knowledge 

and skills of many individuals and groups to bear upon problems of health, physical education, and rec- 

reation. From your own research, encouraged and conducted by your members, has come valuable knowledge 
to serve not only as a basis for building sound programs but as a measure of our nation’s progress. 

You have succeeded admirably in encouraging communities, states, and various agencies of the federal 
government to cooperate in attaining the high goals you have set for your own Association. As you know, 
we in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare are always pleased to have an opportunity to work 
with you in the many areas of our common concern. It is a real pleasure to congratulate you on your many 
achievements as you observe your 75th year of service to the American people. And now, I have learned with 


pride, you are extending these professional services to other peoples of the world. 
—ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, U. 8. Secretaryof Health, Education, and Welfare 


current president, Dr. Savage, is not clear. Could it 
be that President Savage and both vice-presidents 
were unable to attend the Detroit convention and 
thus Dr. Gulick substituted for them? With the con- 
vention in Detroit, then considered a very long way 
from New York, and all the officers and other Council 
members living in New York, the undesirability of 
having all officers from one city became apparent. 

Since for the past four years officers and Council 
members were all from either Boston or the New York 
City area, it had not been considered necessary to have 
elections at the convention for all could get together 
frequently and easily at any time. But now this cus- 
tom was to end. Some time after the 1903 convention, 
the old Council met and elected the new officers. 

In the fall of 1905 President Gulick proposed that 
the Council set up one special meeting each year as 
the official annual business meeting, at which time 
the election of officers would be held. Before this, 
elections had been somewhat casual with one or two 
officers elected at one monthly meeting and another 
one or two at the next meeting. He proposed further 
that this annual business meeting be held in New 
York during the Christmas holidays when so many 


workers in the profession would be there attending 
other professional meetings. Two years later this 
plan went into effect and continued through 1930. 

In May 1906, the Council unanimously elected 
James Huff McCurdy, M.D., of the Springfield YMCA 
School to succeed Dr. Fitz as editor. Thus Dr. Me- 
Curdy entered upon a term of 24 years in that office. 
Early in 1904 the Council had decided to make the 
Review a monthly magazine, but Editor Fitz pro- 
tested and the idea was abandoned. In 1908 Dr. 
McCurdy converted the magazine into a periodical of 
nine issues per year. 

In March 1907, George L. Meylan, M.D., of Colum- 
bia University moved up from the secretaryship to the 
office of president. Born in Switzerland, he was the 
first of the four foreign-born presidents of the Asso- 
ciation (Meylan, McKenzie, Arnold, Schrader). Under 
him in 1907 the first Executive Committee was created 
by choosing four members-at-large to serve with the 
officers. 

Previous to the Philadelphia convention of 1909 
there had been talk of the APEA affiliating with the 
Playground Association of America, which had ac- 
quired 1008 members in its few years of existence as 


AMVETS are honored by the opportunity on the 75th anniversary of AAHPER to offer 
our salute to all those in the allied fields of health, physical education, and recreation. We 


do so in sincere appreciation of the many contributions by your Association to that ideal which Americans 
have fought to protect and which is oft-times identified as our American heritage. Fundamental to this 
legacy is the maintenance of that degree of physical fibre which unites with moral principle to preserve 
freedom. From the fields of Bataan, Guadalcanal, Salerno, Bastogne, Pusan, and Chosen, AMVETS cite the 
necessity of physical fitness for survival. 

To meet the challenge of the future those requirements will not diminish; rather they will increase. In 
the space age ahead our youth will be called upon for the same pioneering effort which has been so tradi- 
tionally American. With these thoughts in mind, AMVETS gratefully acknowledge the leadership of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in efforts which so vitally involve the 
well-being of our individual citizens as well as the welfare of this nation—NORMAN §&. ' 
CARROLL, Executive Director, AMVETS National Service Foundation 
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compared with 919 for the APEA, then 24 years old. 
Leaders of the APEA were also leaders of the PAA. 
Indeed, Dr. Gulick himself was one of the founders 
of the PAA and a personal friend of Theedore Roose- 
velt, who was PAA’s most enthusiastic and widely 
known booster. There also had been talk of affiliating 
with the American School Hygiene Association which 
by then had 190 members, 49 of whom were also 
APEA members. 

A committee had been set up to study the matter 
and make recommendations. Five of the committee 
members—Sargent, Meylan, Storey, Arnold, and Me- 
Curdy—rode together on the train from New York to 
Philadelphia and came to a decision on these prob- 
lems. They decided against affiliation with either 
organization since the PAA was made up mostly of 
social workers and monied laymen and the ASHA 
was mostly medical men and educational administra- 
tors; neither group had any particular interest in 
technical matters concerning physical education. The 
committee did recommend, however, that the next con- 
vention be a joint meeting with the Department of 
Superintendents of the NEA and the American School 
Hlygiene Association so that common problems could 
be discussed. 


Early Convention Highlights 


The New York convention in 1901 was the first to 
name a hotel as headquarters. The Murray Hill Hotel 
at Park Avenue and 40th Street housed the delegates, 
but they dashed about from the Board of Education 
Hall at Park Avenue and 59th Street to Columbia 
University and back to the 9th Street Armory on 
West 14th Street for various parts of the program 
and then all over the city for an opening day visita- 
tion of schools, gymnasiums, and playgrounds. This 
was the first convention to schedule a reception, and 
there was a testimonial dinner to honor Edward 
Hitcheock who was completing his fortieth year as 
director of the gymnasium at Amherst. A breath- 
taking innovation was the showing of motion pic- 
tures—the very ones that had been shown at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900. Another first was the book ex- 
hibit. The entire convention was an appropriate sa- 
lute to the new century. 

The 1903 convention in Detroit was an interesting 
one. Three sections offered special programs, and 
there were four general sessions and a symposium. 
This last was a new feature on the topic ‘‘ Present 
Condition of Gymnastics and Athleties in the U.S.A.’’ 
J. A. Babbitt, M.D., of Haverford College spoke for 
the colleges; Delphine Hanna, M.D., of Oberlin Col- 
lege for the normal schools; Henry Hartung, M.D., 


4The sixth member of the committee, Amy Morris Homans, 
did not sit in on the meeting. She may not have made that 
same train, but even if she had, it is inconceivable that a lone 
woman, and of all people the very correct Miss Homans, would 
have joined a group of men for a conference in so public a 
place as a railroad train. In those days, where could a group 
have assembled for a conference on a train except in the club 
ear, which no self-respecting woman would ever have dreamed 
of entering. 


of Chicago for the NAGU; George T. Hepbron of 
New York for the YMCA’s; James A. Sullivan of 
New York for athletic clubs; and Charles B. Stover 
of New York for playgrounds. Delegates traveled by 
trolley to Ypsilanti to see an exhibition put on by the 
women students of the State Normal School and then 
on to Ann Arbor where the section meetings were 
held at the University of Michigan, with a reception 
and tea at the Women’s League and a demonstration 
by university students that evening. 

In 1904 a second World’s Fair upset the regular 
routine. The Council decided to give up its own meet- 
ing to cooperate with international gatherings that 
summer at St. Louis. Association leaders cooperated 
by organizing a professional institute in which a 
course of lectures was given by several persons, each 
offering ten lectures on his special topic. At the con- 
clusion of these lectures, diplomas were awarded to 
24 persons who had taken the full course. Two open 
meetings were also held at which President Gulick 
and James A. Sullivan of the Amateur Athletic Union 
gave papers. 

The year 1906 is unique in Association history as 
the only time when a convention was held in Decem- 
ber—the place, Springfield, Massachusetts. A new 
feature was the scheduling of luncheon reunions of 
the graduates of the various normal training schools. 
The day following the convention, a special trolley 
car took the delegates on a visitation circle tour to 
Amherst, Mt. Holyoke, and Smith Colleges. At Am- 
herst a luncheon and reception were given to honor 
Dr. Hitchcock for his 45 years of service to Amherst 
and the profession of physical education. He was 
then 78 years old and still at work. Bundled in a 
great lap robe, he went in a sleigh to the trolley to 
see the delegates off. As the trolley pulled away they 
gave him a rousing cheer which set the horses to 
prancing and the sleighbells to ringing. It was for 
most a last farewell, for the grand old man of physi- 
eal education died only five years later. 

At the Philadelphia convention in 1909, Sargent 
School graduates gave a banquet honoring Dr. Sar- 
gent, and the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
graduates gave a musicale tea at Drexel Institute 
honoring Miss Homans. Following the convention, 
the editor, through his column in the Review, de- 
plored the lack of interest of newspaper reporters in 
the splendid papers offered. Not until a speaker men- 
tioned the use and abuse of corsets in a paper, ‘‘The 
Importance of an Exact Knowledge of the Pelvic 
Articulation in Determining the Correct Poise of the 
Body,’’ did a newspaper reporter perk up. Other 
reporters hunted up the pretty girls in attendance to 
get their pictures for their papers. ‘How little re- 
porters have changed through the years! 

The 25th anniversary of the Association in 1910 
came and went without fanfare. No mention of that 
milestone was made in connection with the convention 
or in the pages of the Review although in 1909 Persis 
B. MeCurdy (Mrs. James H. McCurdy) preserted a 
historical sketch in the Review anticipating the anni- 
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Some of those in attendance at the 1913 convention have been identified as follows: 1—C. Ward Crampton; 2—George 
Fisher; 3—Allen Ireland; 4—Paul Phillips; 5—Henry Silverman; 6—Dudley A. Sargent; 7—George Meylan; 8—Frank 


W. Maroney; 9—William G. Anderson ;10 


James H. McCurdy; 11—Randall Warren; 12—A. F. Kindervater; 13—Ernest 


H. Arnold; 14—R. Tait McKenzie; 15—Baroness Rose Posse; 16—Margaret McKee; 17—-Helen McKinstry; 18—Jay W. 
Seaver; 19—Joseph Lee; 20—Clark W. Hetherington; 21—Elizabeth Burchenal ; 22—Jessie H. Bancroft; 23—William Bur- 
dick; 24—Josephine Beiderhase; 25—Edgar Fauver; 26—Edwin Fauver ; 27—Jay B. Nash; 28—Dudley A. Reed; 29—Carl 
Schrader; 30—Emil Rath. AAHPER would welcome additional information to identify others in this rare old picture, which 
was presented to C. Ward Crampton by one of his students, Henry Silverman, and donated for use in this special issue. 


versary. The fact that the convention was held in 
Indianapolis as a joint meeting with the Department 
of Superintendents (NEA) and the American School 
Hygiene Association may account for the failure to 
highlight the Silver Anniversary theme. 

The next convention of special note was during the 
presidency of Dr. MeKenzie. Born in Canada, he had 
been director of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion at MeGill University in Montreal before moving 
to the University of Pennsylvania in 1904. He took 
the 1912 convention to Montreal—it was the only one 
ever held outside the United States. Their royal high- 
nesses, the governor-general and the duchess of Con- 
naught, were the patrons of the convention. The edi- 
tor warned all delegates going to this February meet- 
ing to take along ‘‘heavy underclothing, leggings, 
overshoes, gloves, ete.,’’ and it was reported that Dr. 
Sargent had challenged Dr. Arnold to a curling 
match. Added to the excitement of February in Mon- 
treal was the prospect of the coming summer Olympic 
Games in Stockholm. Tour parties were forming; the 
tour to be led by William Skarstrom announced 46 
days for $350. There was proud talk about the presi- 
dent’s sculptured piece, ‘‘The Joy of Effort,’’ which 
was to be unveiled in Stockholm, as a memorial to the 
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Olympic Games presented by the International Olym- 
pie Committee. 

The site of the 1915 convention was Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. This was the first meeting west of St. Louis. 
President McKenzie had been commissioned as a tem- 
porary lieutenant in the British Royal Army Medical 
Corps, and the convention cabled him its greetings. 
This was the only Association convention ever pre- 
sided over by an officer in the British Army and in 
absentia at that. Although the United States was not 
then involved in the war and had every intention of 
not becoming involved, life in America was daily be- 
coming more colored by it. The Review carried many 
articles on war and peace. Dudley Sargent’s article, 
‘*Is War a Biological Necessity?’’ and Paul Phillips’ 
“‘The Relation of Athletic Sports to International 
Peace’’ provoked much discussion. 

The subjects most discussed at conventions in the 
opening years of the 1900-15 period were the follow- 
ing: ideals of physical education, values of gymnas- 
tics, folk and aesthetic dancing, athletics, physical edu- 
cation in the school curriculum, school hygiene, effi- 
ciency tests, and preparation of teachers. The Asso- 
ciation in 1913 set up a committee to study the cur- 
riculum of the normal schools of physical education. 


ee AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, MARCH 28, 1913 : 
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More Growing Pains 


Throughout the early years of the new century, the 
Association had become increasingly alarmed over the 
movement to play down physical education in the 
schools in order to give physical education teachers 
time to teach hygiene. This was discussed with other 
educational groups at the 1910 convention in an effort 
to make school men understand that, while physical 
education teachers were deeply interested in having 
hygiene taught in the schools, it should not be at the 
expense of physical education. 

At the same time the Association was going through 
years of internal political upheaval. The New York 
and Boston leaders contended for control. For the 
six years 1895 to 1901 the Massachusetts contingent 
had been in full command. Then the New York iead- 
ers took over for two years. In 1903, with a new con- 
stitution, the two groups shared the offices and re- 
sponsibilities, but the decisions made by the Council 
could be canceled by the delegates at the conventions. 
This played havoe not only with Gulick’s first two 
years as president but also with convention programs. 
Rivalries and frequent haggling in open meetings over 
Association business took valuable time from papers 
and discussions and occasionally created bad feeling. 

Representation of local societies on the Council 
started in 1905, and the two areas vied with each 
other for the majority of these groups. By 1905 Dr. 
Gulick got rules approved that took all business out 
of the delegates’ hands and gave it fully to the Coun- 
cil. Then by 1907 the powers of the various city 
groups were cut by adding representation of state and 
district groups to the Council. 

But even these moves did not settle all the bicker- 
ing. In December 1909, the Boston Society of Physi- 
cal Edueation broke off relations with the APEA, 
because its leaders felt that the best interests of the 
Association were not being served. A New Yorker had 
held the presidency for nine consecutive years, al- 
though in the 24 years from 1885 to 1909, there had 
been an even division of the presidency between the 


two groups. But the Boston Society meant business. 
It did not rejoin the APEA until nine years later 
when a man from Maryland held the presidency. 
Reminiscing about this period later, Sargent wrote: 


During this period the partisan spirit of the rival schools 
and gymnastic systems was rampant and it was difficult to 
get any reasonable or satisfactory discussions of the scien- 
tifie papers presented. It was largely through the influence 
of Dr. Gulick that all of the association business and politi- 
cal controversies were finally taken out of the public meet- 
ings and put into the meetings of the Council. 


Dr. Sargent himself, given a cold shoulder over his 
plans in 1901 for constitutional changes which would 
have broken up the powers of little cliques, absented 
himself from all meetings for a couple of years. 

President George L. Meylan remarked on the prob- 
lems of the times when he declared in a letter to the 
editor of the Review that the years 1905 through 
1911, covering his and Dr. Gulick’s terms of office, 
were ‘‘stormy times when politics seriously marred 
our conventions and prevented progress.’’ (When Dr. 
Meylan stepped out of the presidency in December 
1911 after completing five consecutive years in office, 
he had set a record matched by no other president. 
Sargent and Hartwell each served as president for 
a total of five years but in broken terms.) 
Coming of Age 

The Committee on Teacher Training which had been 
at work for two years offered preliminary recom- 
mendations in 1901 for qualifications to be considered 
for admission to normal training courses, as follows: 
18 years of age or older; high school graduation or 
the equivalent ; courses completed in physics, chemis- 
try, mathematics, biology, and gymnastics; good 
health; endorsement as to character and fitness; and 
acceptance only on probation. The Committee also 
outlined recommended requirements for a two-year 
training course, with a preference for three years, 
which covered physics, chemistry, anatomy, physi- 
ology, kinesiology, hygiene, first aid, anthropometry, 


Congratulations to your organization for the fine and rewarding work accomplished during 

the past 75 years. Probably at no other period in our country’s history are organizations 
such as yours more needed than today. Most certainly, in the immediate future, greater emphasis will be 
given to your work in all the fields which your Association encompasses. 

If we are to use the valid, educational concept of a “sound mind in a sound body” in order to build Amer- 
ican leadership, the logical place to start is in the school and with the soundness of the physical abilities and 
dexterities of the strong bodies of our youth. New and greater demands will be made on our educational 
system during these challenging 1960’s. As a result, a much larger spotlight will be focused on health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. This is essential for the futures of our youth and the strength of our nation. 

I have always had great confidence in your organization and its purposes, and I know that in the years 
to come your Association will make significant contributions to the physical welfare and stamina of our most 
precious asset—our American youth—CARTER L. BURGESS, President, American Ma- 
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Troy, New York, Public Schools 


University of Wisconsin, 1902 


In 1902, when women took part in physical activities they 
were hampered by the costume demanded by propriety, as 
above. By 1915, however, they wore more suitable garb and 
participated in many more sports. The Association began 
to exert a significant influence over women’s sports. 


Ohio State University, 1915 


During the years 1900-1915 
controversy over the relative 
merits of gymnastics systems 
and athletics and dancing 
occupied much time of the 
profesison, but by 1915 the 
Association was moving to- 
ward a concept of well-bal- 
anced programs of health 
and physical education in 
which many different activi- 
ties make for total fitness. 


Ohio State University, 1903 


history of physical education, pedagogy, psychology, 
theory of gymnastics, voice training, medical gym- 
nastics, pathology, physiology of exercise, and school 
government. To these were added marching, ¢alis- 
thenies, heavy gymnastics, exercises, athletics, and 
games. The Committee further recommended the 
granting of certificates and recognition of a rating to 
be known as ‘‘ Master of Physical Training’’ conferred 
either by the AAAPE Council or a Board of Exam- 
iners to be appointed by the Council. 

Shortly after taking over the editorship of the 
Review, Dr. McCurdy introduced an important series 
of articles on several subjects. The physiology of exer- 
cise was covered by C. Ward Crampton of New York 
City ; hygiene by Thomas A. Storey of Stanford Uni- 
versity ; physical examinations by George L. Meylan 
of Columbia University ; kinesiology by William Skar- 
strom of Columbia; and history by Fred E. Leonard 
of Oberlin College. The last two series later developed 
into important books. 

In spite of internal difficulties the Association en- 
joyed a steady growth. Beginning the century with 
1076 members from all states in the Union but fifteen, 
it had 1367 members from all states except three in 
1915. Two more state societies were formed—Wiscon- 
sin in 1904 and Rhode Island in 1905. 

The Association’s net income rose from $1,000 per 
year to between $5,000 and $10,000 per year. Only 
once in the entire period did it receive financial aid. 
This was in 1904 when Amy Morris Homans and 
Walter Channing, both of Boston, donated $100 and 
$25 respectively toward the salary of the editor. 

Ten persons were awarded honorary memberships 
to add to the earlier list of eight. They were Augustus 
Hemenway of Boston in 1901; Gustavus Adolphus. 
King of Sweden; Angelo Mosso, the Italian physiol- 
ogist; Ferdinand Schmidt of Germany; Edward 
Hitcheock ; and Dudley A. Sargent, all in 1905; Ed- 
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ward M. Hartwell in 1909; Col. Sir Viktor Balck of 
Sweden and Baron Emil von Schenckendorff of Ger- 
many in 1913; and Baron Pierre de Coubertin of 
France in 1914. 

At the time of the Association’s 25th anniversary 
in 1910, there were 47 foreign members. In 1905 the 
APEA was represented at the Second International 
Congress of Sports and Physical Education in Brus- 
sels by President Luther Gulick and Clark Hether- 
ington. 

Women in the United States did not as yet have 
equal suffrage with men. ‘‘Out in the sticks’’ they 
were still spoken of as females—even the Boston pa- 
pers advertised for ‘‘female assistants’’ for play- 
grounds—and women’s legs were still ‘‘limbs.’’ But 
apparently the women in the APEA were taking it all 
in their stride—and their stride could be quite long 
when they got into the orthopedic shoes most women 
physical education teachers favored in those days. 
Although men held the great majority of offices, in all 
probability this was not a bone of contention among 
the women for they had as yet known nothing else in 
the public and professional life in America. What- 
ever disagreements occurred within the APEA, they 
were not of the men versus women type at this time. 
Geography, not sex, was the cause of conflict within 
the Association in the opening years of the twentieth 
century. 

By the time of World War I, the ‘‘ Battle of the Sys- 
tems’’ had about spent itself. Neither side won. Both 
went down together in the face of a new philosophy. 
Of its passing Dr. McKenzie said later: ‘‘And mow 
.. . these controversies have died down. We find that 
each of these systems has got its part to play in a well- 
rounded organization. They are like the instruments 
of a good orchestra, each coming in in its appropriate 
place and in its appropriate way.’’ Other instruments 
had now come in to carry the theme. * 


These three pictures from New Britain, Connecticut, illus- 
trate the elementary school programs in health and physical 
education during the first decades of this century. Health 
instruction emphasized sanitation ; games were an important 
program item with much stress still put on gymnastics. 


New Britain, Connecticut, Public Schools, 1915 (all three photos) 


~~ 


Robert Tait McKenzie, who was 
born in Almonte, Ontario, 1867, 
died in Philadelphia, 1938. He at- 


tended Almonte High School, Ot-. 


tawa Collegiate, and MeGill Uni- 
versity, receiving the A.B. (1889) 
and M.D. (1892) degrees. Himself 
an all-round athlete, he took entire 
charge of physical education at 
McGill and, in 1894, as a result of 
his report on the desirability of 
medical supervision of students, 
became medical director of physi- 
cal education. It was the first post 
of its kind in Canada. At the same 
time McKenzie was lecturer in 
anatomy at the University, held 
a private practice specializing in 
the treatment of deformity by ex- 
ercise, was private physician to 
the governor-general of Canada, 
and began sculpture, progressing 
from studies of the human body 
under stress of effort and fatigue 
to marvels of athletic beauty which 
established him as one of the 
greatest sculptors of vibrant 
youth the world has known. He 
was also a keen militiaman and 
a person of immense sociability, 
conversant with the _ folklore, 
songs, and dances of both the old 
world and the new. 

As a former country boy, with 
medical training, he observed the 
tragedies inflicted on youth by 
the obliteration of playing spaces 
under industry and smoke. He 
dedicated himself, above all else, 
to physical edueation, a field 
which, he said, “lay before us with 
practically no qualified workers.” 
He set out to qualify himself in 
every possible way so as to train 
others as teachers in the field. 
Perhaps to a degree achieved by 
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R. TAIT McKENZIE 


no other man, he identified him- 
self with every phase of health, 
physical education, and recrea- 
tion, both as student and teacher. 
He was in search of the physical 
ideal, inseparable from mental 
perfection, and wanted everyone 
to know, as he did, the joy of 
effort. 

In 1904, he accepted the Chair 
of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, with rank 
as full professor, one of the first 
of its class. On his insistence, all 
undergraduates underwent medi- 
eal examination and took at least 
two periods of exercise a week in 
his department for all four years, 
with credits and penalties as in 
other academic subjects. 

Given an ex officio seat with ex- 
ecutive rank on all faculties of the 
University and, in 1907, made pro- 
fessor of physical therapy in the 
Faculty of Medicine, he designed 
the courses of exercise, super- 
vised the students’ health and to 
an extent their athletic activities, 
and gave training to medical stu- 
dents in physiotherapy and to 
graduate students in public health 
and in the application of exercise 
to municipal playgrounds and 
school systems. attempted 
first to correct the restraints of 
sedentary life by setting-up exer- 
cises, and second, to develop phys- 


J. F. LEYS, Mill of Kintail 


ical intelligence, a quality that 
raises mankind above the brutes, 
through games demanding above 
courage, persistence, and _per- 
sonal skills, a high degree of co- 
operation with others, the essence 
of community spirit. He encour- 
aged track and water carnivals 
and was. a familiar figure running 
onto the football field with his 
black medical bag at moments of 
injury. 

McKenzie’s book, Exercise .in 
Education and Medicine (1910), 
is a classic, while his many articles 
written with authority as a physi- 
cal educator, surgeon-scientist, 
and artist-sculptor show him also 
as a champion of the people, or- 
ganizing and administering pro- 
fessional and lay societies in the 
attempt to provide physical op- 
portunities for all ranks, not only 
for the favored most skilful few. 
Among the many organizations of 
which he is a founder are the 
American Academy of Physical 
Education, Academy of Physical 
Medicine, Boy Scouts of Phila- 
delphia, and New York City Play- 
grounds Association. He served as 
president of the American Physical 
Edueation Association for four 
terms, from 1912 through 1915. 

In the heroism and suffering of 
the First World War, McKenzie 

(Continued on page 104) 


Tait McKenzie Memorial, Almonte, Canada 
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CLARK HETHERINGTON 


Many educational leaders consider 
Clark W. Hetherington the out- 
standing philosopher of the cen- 
tury in his field. A man of great 
vision, a dedicated scholar, an in- 
tellectual, he devoted a lifetime to 
the analysis of the fundamentals of 
education and physical education 
in an effort to replace, by modern 
scientific concepts, the traditional 
ideas and prejudices held by many 
educators and the general public 
which had hampered the growth of 
the profession and its ability to 
satisfy human needs. He realized 
early that physical education as a 
profession had many unsolved 
problems; if it were to be wor- 
thy of a place in the field of 
education, a more scientific ap- 
proach was needed. Some of the 
needs, as Hetherington saw them, 
were an interpretation of the na- 
ture of physical education and a 
statement of its objectives, a scien- 
tifically formulated program of 
physical education that school men 
and the public might recognize as 
standard, a professional program 
which would produce a supply of 
competent leaders to organize and 
conduct the school program, and a 
promotional campaign to develop a 
supporting public opinion. 
Hetherington firmly believed that 
education was a science. If edu- 
cators employed the scientific meth- 
od to solve the problems of physical 


education by means of the observa- 
tion of facts and the inferences 
therefrom, the process would lead 
ultimately to a systematized body 
of knowledge that would be consid- 
ered a science. Hetherington had a 
great capacity for analytical think- 
ing and thoroughly enjoyed select- 
ing a problem and contemplating 
it. He spent at least 40 years of 
his life analyzing and classifying 
the problems of physical education. 

Three fundamental problems 
were stated in this way: (1) a 
universal curriculum of activities, 
based upon the function of the ac- 
tivity in life, under three divisions: 
survival activities, developmental 
(educational) activities, and adult- 
adjusting activities; (2) the gen- 
eralized conceptions of education 
and physical education, an inter- 
pretation of physical education 
based upon modern social move- 
ments and the foundation sciences ; 
(3) the nine generalized problems 
of education and physical educa- 
tion, classified under these head- 
ings: interpretation of physical 
education, objectives, auspices, peo- 
ple, program, leadership, adminis- 
tration, history, and the profession. 
Hetherington was strongly op- 
posed to use of the word “‘princi- 
ples.’’ His was a problem approach 
to education, in which the student 
engaged in aralytical thinking to 
solve problems, as opposed to learn- 
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ing ready-made principles which 
often had little meaning for the 
student and were soon forgotten. 
Hetherington defined a problem as 
any situation that attracts atten- 
tion and requires thought for a 
solution. 

One of Hetherington’s finest con- 
tributions to the profession was the 
construction of a professional phys- 
ical education curriculum. Previ- 
ous to 1917 universities paid little 
attention to professional physical 
education. Young teachers with an 
aptitude in recreation and athletics 
were frequently employed. Pri- 
vately operated normal schools of 
physical education emphasized 
training in gymnastics, athletics, 
and recreation with little attention 
to the theoretical aspects. Dr. 
Hetherington succeeded in estab- 
lishing scientific curriculums in 
four universities, at the University 
of Missouri in 1900, the University 
of Wisconsin in 1913, New York 
University in 1924, and Stanford 
University in 1929. His approach 
to the problem was through a con- 
structive job anaylsis, to define the 
job of the physical educator in 
terms of the functions required and 
then to organize the training ac- 
cordingly. The basis for the anal- 
ysis consisted of the educational 
sciences (the nine generalized prob- 
lems of physical education) and 
the foundation sciences (biology, 
chemistry, physics, anatomy, physi- 
ology, psychology, and sociology). 
The organization of courses culmi- 
nated in a four-year curriculum 
meeting university requirements 
and standards for the baccalaureate 
degree and, later, in the seven-year 

(Continued on page 124) 
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A pioneer woman in the field of 
physical education, Jessie Hubbell 
Bancroft is probably best known 
as the author of the book Games 
for the Playground, Home, School, 
and Gymnasium. This book was 
published in 1909 by The Maemil- 
lan Company and is, without 
doubt, the most widely used games 
textbook yet written. But Miss 
Bancroft’s professional contribu- 
tion went far beyond the produc- 
tion of one book. 

Born in 1867, in Winona, Min- 
nesota, Jessie Bancroft received 
her first professional education in 
the Normal School which was lo- 
cated in the same town. She stud- 
ied also at the Minneapolis School 
of Education, where she graduated 
from the kindergarten training 
course. Later, for a brief period, 
she was a special student at the 
Iowa Medical College and also 
studied at the Harvard Summer 
School of Physical Education. 

Jessie Bancroft began her work 
as a teacher in 1889 as a special 
instructor at the Ida Institute in 
Davenport, Iowa. She remained in 
this position for one year, then 
moved to New York City, where 
she built for herself an interesting 
and important career. 

During her many years in New 
York, Miss Baneroft enjoyed a 
great variety of professional ex- 
periences. She taught first in pri- 
vate schools and then accepted a po- 
sition at the Normal College (now 
Hunter College), where her work 
did much to secure her appoint- 
ment as director of physical train- 
ing in the Brooklyn, New York, 
publie schools. This position she 
held from 1893 to 1903. In 1904 
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Jessie Bancroft was appointed as- 
sistant director of physical train- 
ing in the public schools of greater 
New Ycrk City, a position she 
retained until retirement in 1928. 

Public school programs of physi- 
cal education were strongly in- 
fluenced by Jessie Bancroft. She 
was responsible, probably more 
than anyone else, for having class- 
room teachers teach physical edu- 
cation. She was mainly responsible 
for the introduction of games into 
programs of physical education in 
elementary schools. She also cre- 
ated the Triple Posture Test. 

She was the founder and long- 
time president of the American 
Posture League. She was for a 
time a member—the only woman 
member—of the Brooklyn Safety 
Council, and it was at her sugges- 
tion that a traffic accident survey 
was made and used as a basis of 
action in safety measures for the 
Borough of Brooklyn. Miss Ban- 
croft rendered interesting service 
during World War I in the estab- 
lishment of the American Cooked 
Food Service, which was designed 
to assist housewives during the war 
when servants were scarce by sup- 
plying hot meals for the family. 

Jessie Hubbell Bancroft was a 
great personality. A gracious, cul- 
tured lady, modest and reserved, 
she was at the same time a woman 
of tremendous and widely varied 
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competencies and a dynamic work- 
er. She always felt inferior be- 
cause she held no earned college 
degrees. This was especially true 
when she was associated with edu- 
cational institutions. Interestingly 
enough, many educational institu- 
tions and professional organizations 
bestowed honors upon her. 

One of the founders of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Education, Jessie 
Bancroft was the only woman ever 
to serve as secretary of the organi- 
zation. (She served as secretary 
from 1902 to 1903. Baroness Rose 
Posse had previously served as re- 
cording secretary.) 

Miss Bancroft was the first liv- 
ing member to receive the Gulick 
Award, in 1924, when this honor 
was being bestowed by the New 
York Physical Education Society. 
The citation stated, in part: She 
has enriched the profession and en- 
larged its scope through the breadth 
of her interpretation and the wide 
range of her accomplishments. 

She was made a Fellow by the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. She was 
awarded an honorary diploma by 
Sargent College, and Springfield 
College conferred upon her an 
honorary master of physical edu- 
cation degree. Physical education 
has benefited greatly from the life 
and work of Jessie H. Bancroft. * 
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DELPHINE HANNA 


There is something ageless and 
prophetic in the portrait of Del- 
phine Hanna in academic garb, re- 
flecting the objective detachment 
of the scientist, the humanitarian 
instinct of the physician, the in- 
sight of the visionary educator, the 
inspiration of the architect of 
ideas. Sound purpose and excel- 
lence of performance in pursuit of 
it characterized her endeavor. The 
courage to pioneer and the vitality 
of her forthright leadership were 
never bound by a single profession 
or by stereotyped concepts. 

It was the holiday season in 1936 
when I stood at a door in Coral 
Gables, Florida, awaiting the long 
anticipated meeting with Delphine 
Hanna, M.D. As an undergrad- 
uate at Oberlin College I had been 
steeped in the saga of her pioneer- 
ing venture in physical training 
and the preparation of teachers. 
As I entered Dr. Hanna’s presence, 
I noted a library study, with a hos- 
pital bed at one end, its head raised 
to support an arresting figure. The 
piercing eyes which studied me 
with careful scrutiny were bright 
with interest, and in the long silent 
inspection I knew my bearing, 
poise, and integrity of purpose 
were being duly assessed. 

In partial fulfillment of a mas- 
ter’s degree, I had elected to write 
a historical analysis of Delphine 
Hanna’s professional career. To 


my communication of my intention 
she had written, ‘‘I do not want 
my biography written, for if my 
work was worthy it is still in prog- 
ress.’’ As I inscribed my inter- 
view notes, however, I recalled 
with relish a later post card which 
read, ‘‘I have not heard from- you, 
when do you arrive in Florida?’’ 
[ lost no time in buying my ticket. 
I had long since had the picture 
of the cold winter of 1884 etched 
in my mind. In a township school 
in upstate New York, a young 
teacher watched the last pupil re- 
luctantly leave the genial warmth 
of the well-kept fire to trudge home 
through the deep snow. To the 
teacher it was apparent that fewer 
pupils could weather the wintry 
blasts, and even the faithful had 
grown more wan and listless. The 
haunting problem stirred the ques- 
tion ‘‘Why?’’ She learned Dio 
Lewis was on tour interpreting the 
‘‘new’’ physical training to the 
masses, and she arranged to attend 
the summer institute at Martha’s 
Vineyard. Were her observations 
relevant to the thesis he was ad- 
vancing? She broached her hy- 
pothesis to him that there well 
might be a functional scientific 
basis on which physical training 
should be founded but was shocked 
by the lecturer’s summary reply. 
‘*You don’t need a scientific basis, 
people want to be humbugged.’’ 


MINNIE L. LYNN, Bouve-Boston School 


in the fall she returned to her 
schoolroom, but the question per- 
sisted as she gazed upon the pale 
faces and fatigued bearings of her 
pupils. After ten weeks she again 
took a leave to seek the answer in 
physical training. At Harvard, 
young Dudley Sargent had inter- 
ested a benefactor in making a 
generous gift of a well-equipped 
gymnasium. His courses and test- 
ing were an innovation in higher 
education, and when free from the 
eoneerns for Harvard men, Sar- 
gent contemplated the application 
of his theories to the formative 
years of childhood. He welcomed 
Delphine Hanna’s idea of bringing 
a small group of women teachers 
to Cambridge and renting the up- 
per room of a carriage shop for a 
classroom where they might study 
and listen to lectures on anatomy, 
physiology, and the theories of ex- 
ercise, when Dr. Sargent could de- 
vote time to them. Twelve earnest 
young women eagerly enrolled. 

Miss Hanna also held consulta- 
tions with leaders of the newly de- 
veloping orthopedic center in Bos- 
ton. Paying $5 an hour, she studied 
diagnostic and corrective prescrip- 
tion for spinal deviations with Dr. 
Bradford. This marked the initia- 
tion of a long and significant con- 
nection with the pioneers in ortho- 
pedies, including Doctors Gold- 


thwaite, Lovett, and Brackett. In 
that same year she explored the 
complementary aspects of the ex- 
pression arts of theater and music. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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TRAINING AND 


PART IIT: 1915 to 1930 


When this era opened, the gentle and gracious R. 
Tait McKenzie was still in England, and the presi- 
dential reins were assumed by the brusque and rugged 
Ernest H. Arnold of the New Haven Normal School 
of Gymnastics. Born in Germany, he was the third 
president in succession who was foreign born. Arnold 
had been on the Council continuously since 1894 and 
continued to serve many years beyond his presidency, 
rounding out 32 years of service to the organization 
when elected to honorary membership in 1926. 

As yet Dr. McKenzie was the only one of the Asso- 
ciation leaders drawn into the Great War in Europe, 
but Dr. Arnold’s term was merely the calm before the 
storm. In his presidential address at the national con- 
vention in Cincinnati in April 1916, he called atten- 
tion to the great need of the hour—‘‘ Preparedness’’— 
and made a plea that the organization take care lest 
the rising tide of talk for military drill in the schools 
displace the more important physical training. 

At the 1916 convention a Committee on Prepared- 
ness was established which immediately drew up a 
resolution to send to Congress and the state legis- 
latures urging stepped-up physical training in all 
schools. A Committee for Promoting Physical Edu- 
eation in the Public Schools was also set up with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. Dudley Sargent drafted 
a model bill to introduce in Congress calling for re- 
quired physical training ‘‘ without military features.’’ 
Columbia University’s John Dewey accepted the chair- 
manship of this committee, and some of the nation’s 
best known educators served with him. Dr. Sargent 
represented the APEA. The bill was introduced in 
Congress in February 1917, and also in the general 
assemblies of Mississippi, California, and Indiana. 

In 1917 the APEA assembled for convention in 
Pittsburgh. On the evening of April 5 Elizabeth 
Burchenal led the group in an evening of folk danc- 
ing, starting a custom that she herself carried on for 
many years and which continues today at health, 
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“‘You must see that the 
largest field is still before 
you... it lies practically 
barren and waste... . The 
plow of physical training 
has scarcely drawn a fur- 
row into the virgin soil.’’ 

ERNEST H. ARNOLD 


physical education, and recreation conventions, state, 
district, and national. That night the delegates were 
thrown into the greatest excitement when the calls of 
‘*Extra! Extra!’’ sounded on the streets. There were 
no radios as yet to break the news. The great head- 
lines read: ‘‘United States has declared war on Ger- 
many.’’ Early in the morning President William 
Burdick, M.D., of the Baltimore, Maryland public 
schools got a group together to draft resolutions. He 
then called the delegates together and the following 
resolution was passed : 


Whereas, The United States has this day declared that a 
state of war exists between this country and Germany; and 

Whereas, In this erisis we believe that there is need of 
the best service that each man is able to give; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the members of the American Physical 
Edueation Association in convention assembled, do offer 
to the President of the United States the services of its 
trained members for the conditioning of troops, for the 
organization of the recreational time of soldiers, or for such 
other services as might call for the technical knowledge of 
this organization. 


Dr. McKenzie, now back from Europe and serving 
as head of the Therapeutics Section, followed up with 
a resolution from his group offering its services to 
assist in the medical treatment of wounded and con- 
valescent soldiers and sailors. Bound together by the 
common anxieties, this convention became known as 
the ‘‘convention of good fellowship.’’ The rivalries 
of the years before were now submerged in this com- 
mon disaster. The country was at war! All were 
united in this one great common cause! 

As the war effort got under way, 32 great mobiliza- 
tion camps were set up, each with four men as recrea- 
tion directors. Five to eight recreation directors were 
brought into each of the officers’ training camps. 
Recreation directors were also called for in com- 
munities near all these camps. Many APEA members, 
both men a. 1 women, were drawn into this work, sev- 
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eral as regional directors. Walter Camp of Yale Uni- 
versity organized a Senior Service in Patriotism for 
men over military age, and William G. Anderson pre- 
pared the graded gymnastic drill for this group. 

On August 3, 1917, James H. McCurdy, represent- 
ing the Training Camp Commission, sailed for France 
as director of physical activities for the YMCA with 
the American and Allied troops, and President Bur- 
dick took over his duties as secretary-treasurer-editor. 
Alarmed at what would happen if everyone dashed off 
to war, he presented a plea in the November Review 
to ‘‘stay on your job and work for the profession’’ 
and urged members to promote compulsory physical 
education in the schools of all states. In the same 
issue, however, he printed a call from Dr. McCurdy 
in France which said : 


Social engineers are needed who can lay out big programs 
and put them into action for large groups. Five hundred 
men will be needed for the work by May first. . . . One 
hundred are needed at once. Drs. Meylan, Naismith, and 
McCurdy are now in France. 


Dr. Burdick filled up both the November and De- 
cember issues with articles from leaders over draft 
age who were overseas as recreation directors, begging 
more to come. Before the year was over the YMCA 
of America had, at the request of the French Army, 
established 1300 recreational centers for the French 
soldiers with George Meylan in charge; George Braden 
was in a similar position for the Italian Army. Joseph 
Raycroft had been commissioned by the U.S. War 
Department as army athletic director. He had 14 
physical educators commissioned as captains and sent 
overseas as athletic directors of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. Walter Camp held the same position 
with the Navy, and he asked the colleges of the nation 
to loan their athletic trainers to work with United 
States aviators. Thomas A. Storey was made general 
inspector of physical training for the New York State 
Military Training Commission. C. Ward Crampton 
was one of his assistants. George Fisher, Luther H. 
Gulick, Amos Alonzo Stagg, Paul Phillips, E. B. De- 
Groot, and Frank Kleeberger were soon overseas with 
McCurdy and Meylan. These Association leaders laid 
the foundation for and pioneered the great athletic 
program of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

In 1918, home from France for a rest, Luther H. 
Gulick died at his summer camp, surrounded by the 
Vermont lakes and woods he so dearly loved. The 
APEA lost one of its most constructive and far- 
sighted leaders. 


Association Work 


In 1918 the U. S. commissioner of education and 
the APEA approached the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation to seek its aid in educating lay people about 
the need for universal physical education. The NRA 
established the National Physical Education Service 
and in the next 20 years spent $250,000 on this serv- 
ice, Thanks to it, most states did finally institute laws 
requiring physical education in the schools. 


Immediately following his election as president, 
William Burdick started a vigorous movement to bring 
more organizations into affiliation with the Associa- 
tion. He extended his campaign to include all physi- 
eal education sections of state teachers associations. 
As a result, the North American Gymnastic Union 
affiliated as a section in 1917 and the YMCA Physical 
Directors Society in 1918. The School Medical In- 
spectors Society considered affiliation in 1917. It was 
the first strictly health group to contact the APEA, 
but nothing came of the plan; it was to be many more 
years before the health workers as a group apart from 
physical educators would join the ranks. President 
Burdick, on a directive from the Executive Committee, 
approached William A. Stecher, president of the 
Physical Training Section of the NEA, to see if this 
group would be interested in affiliating with the 
APEA’s Publie School Section, but nothing came of it. 

President Burdick found the load of all four offices 
along with his regular position too much after five 
months of Dr. MeCurdy’s absence, so he recommended 
that the Council hire Mrs. McCurdy as acting secre- 
tary-treasurer-editor until her husband returned. In 
1919 the Council asked Dr. McCurdy to take on the 
APEA work as a paid, full-time position. Unwilling 
to give up his work at Springfield completely, he 
offered to take on the APEA work half-time with his 
wife staying on as his part-time assistant. This ar- 
rangement was approved and lasted through 1929. 

In 1929 the Association ventured upon a new path. 
For the first time, the presidency moved away from 
the Eastern seaboard and went to a Midwesterner, 
Dudley B. Reed, M.D., of the University of Chicago, 
former president of the Middle West Society. Ethel 
Perrin of the Detroit public schools was elected as the 
single vice-president. 

When Dr. Meylan resigned in 1920 as chairman of 
the long-standing Committee on Standardization of 
Teacher Training in Physical Education, President 
Reed appointed Wilbur P. Bowen to take his place. 
He brought in a report outlining a recommended 120- 
hour course which the Council officially approved. 

Under Dr. Reed’s presidency a new constitution 
(the fifth one) was adopted which made a real at- 
tempt to meet the needs of a geographically expand- 
ing organization. Wisely, it did not define the dis- 
tricts, leaving it up to each district to feel its own 
way in regard to the territory it would cover. This 
new constitution defined the Association objectives as 
‘*to awaken a wide and intelligent interest in physi- 
cal education; to aequire and disseminate knowledge 
concerning it ; to promote such universal physical edu- 
cation as will provide well-trained teachers and secure 
adequate programs for the nation.”’ 

A memorable year was 1922, when the APEA could, 
for the first time, boast of having members from every 
state in the Union. There were also 73 members from 
foreign countries. Total membership was 2467. 

Although the Association was making rapid growth 
in members, it was often in dire financial straits. A 
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special finance committee was set up by President 
Reed to raise an endowment fund. All members were 
asked to make a $2 contribution, and a sustaining 
membership of $10 was established. 

In 1922 the U. S. secretary of war called a confer- 
ence in Washington on the training of youth for cit- 
izenship and national defense. The establishment of 
standards for participation of youth in athletics, 
sports, and games was referred to the APEA through 
the National Amateur Athletic Federation which had 
but recently been organized. The Association ap- 
pointed a national committee with James H. McCurdy 
as chairman to develop ways of measuring motor 
ability (the term used at that time). The ambitious 
work of the committee was supported by a grant of 
$1,000 from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The committee’s report, published in the De- 
cember 1924 Review, described tests for four main 
activities: (1) free exercises; (2) girls and boys ath- 
letics (track); (3) the team games of football, soccer, 
field hockey, basketball, volleyball, and baseball; and 
(4) apparatus activities. Complete test instructions 
and scoring tables were provided. 


Women’s Special Interests 

President Arnold took a particular interest in wom- 
en’s work and revived the Women’s Section that had 
existed briefly in 1914. He urged the women to estab- 
lish a strong section and to affiliate so that they might 
have a representative on the Council. But the women 
were not united. Those who wanted a section at all 
hoped that it might be a group of college women 
teachers, similar to the College Gymnasium Directors 
Society which the men had. This controversy between 
the college women teachers who wanted a section of 
their own and the Council members of the APEA 
who wanted a Women’s Section open to all women 
lasted for several years. In 1917, President Burdick 
tried to get the independent Eastern and Midwest- 
ern groups of college women teachers together to form 
a national group to affiliate with APEA.*? Finally 
in the 1920’s a College Women’s Section was estab- 
lished, open to all women teaching in colleges. A sec- 
tion open to all women has never materialized. 

President Arnold also set up a committee to study 
the standardization of athletics for women, naming 
Florence Somers of the Cleveland public schools as 
chairman. At the closing Council meeting on Decem- 
ber 30, 1916, a standing Committee on Women’s Ath- 
letics was created. The new president, Dr. Burdick, 


1Eight members of the Board of Governors of the new NAAF 
were APEA members: Dudley Reed; James H. McCurdy; 
William Burdick; Blanche Trilling, chairman of the APEA’s 
Women’s Athletic Committee; Henry NKallenberg and John 
Brown, Jr., representing the YMCA’s; William A. Stecher 
representing the NAGU; and Joseph Raycroft and Amos 
Alonzo Stagg representing the NCAA. 

“Amy Morris Homans of Wellesley College had organized 
the Eastern group in 1909. Gertrude Dudley of the University 
of Chicago formed the Midwestern group in 1917. These two 
groups, along with a Western group that was established in 
1921, did get together in 1924 to form the National Association 
of Physical Edueation for College Women, as it is known today. 
It affiliated with the APEA in 1931. 
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named the following committee personnel: Elizabeth 
Burchenal of New York City, chairman, Ethel Perrin 
of Detroit, Elizabeth Bates of Brown University, 
Blanche Trilling of the University of Wisconsin, 
Florence Alden of the Baltimore Athletic League, 
Winifred Tilden of Iowa State College, Maude Cleve- 
land of the University of California, Louis R. Burnett 
of the Sargent School, and E. A. Peterson of Cleve- 
land. The first meeting of the committee was called 
during the convention at Pittsburgh in April 1917. 
Within two years, subcommittees for basketball, track, 
hockey, and swimming were established. 

The committee tried to get a place on the 1918 con- 
vention program but failed. After repeated efforts 
the committee at last met with success in 1922 with 
Dudley B. Reed in the presidency. So as not to stir 
up the alarmists over what to them might seem a 
rising tide of a feminist movement within the Wom- 
en’s Athletic Committee, President Reed tactfully 
scheduled their meeting as a Women’s Section meeting 
under the auspices of the Women’s Athletic Commit- 
tee. A group opposing the Women’s Athletic Com- 
mittee was the very group pushing for a Women’s 
Section, so they were mollified. 

During the year 1922 the Amateur Athletic Union 
asked the Women’s Athletic Committee to affiliate with 
it, but the women voted a loud ‘‘No’’ and at the same 
time entered a protest with the AAU against Ameri- 
can women participating in the track and field meet 
to be held in Paris in August 1922. At the Spring- 
field convention in 1923 the Women’s Athletic Com- 
mittee called an open meeting and gave approval to 
resolutions passed by the newly formed Women’s 
Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federation. 
Both these groups were concerned with the establish- 
ment of proper safeguards for the health and welfare 
of girls and women and wanted to avoid exploitation 
and commercialism. They also sought to head off 
efforts by the Amateur Athletic Union to control ath- 
letics for women. 


Further Development of Sections and Districts 

Throughout the war years the work of the sections 
gave way to the pressure of war-related work. It is 
difficult to find records of any activity for them until 
1921 when the old Public School Section was revived 
under George Wittich of Milwaukee, the Therapeutics 
Section was revived under Harry E. Stewart of New 
Haven, and a new group appeared, the Playground 
and Recreation Section under W. D. Champlin of 
Philadelphia. By 1927 the latter had died out to be 
revived as a Recreation Section which was headed 
for many years by William Burdick. A Research Sec- 
tion was established under the leadership of Fred- 
erick Rand Rogers, New York state director, in 1928. 
Two others were recognized in 1929, the YWCA Sec- 
tion under Edith Gates of the National YWCA and 
the City Directors Section under A. P. Way of New 
York City. 

In 1927 the Women’s Athletic Committee was given 
recognition ‘‘of sorts’’ as a section, to keep the peace 
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with the more insistent women, yet was announced as 
‘‘not really official’? to placate the men who were 
adamant against recognizing a committee as a section. 
The women gladly accepted this subterfuge so they 
could get on with their work, which could be forward- 
ed better if they could function as a section. (The 
National Section on Women’s Athletics was finally 
officially organized and recognized in 1932.) 

District matters received attention again under 
Ernest H. Arnold. George Ehler, backed by McCurdy, 
sought greater freedom for all sections of the country 
in carrying on their own district affairs. The new econ- 
stitutional plan called for three districts—East Coast, 
West Coast, and a Middle section—each extending 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. President Arnold 
appointed three district counselors to organize each 
district. The Eastern District organized in 1918-19, 
but without the southern coastal states. The Western 
District was organized in 1918 with the help of Clark 
Hetherington, who had previously founded the Middle 
West Society and was now California state director. 
Its first convention was held at Berkeley with Charles 
Hunt, a Boy Scout executive, as president. However, 
this district lasted only five years because it found 
its area too large to cover. 

The Middle West Society rejected the plan com- 
pletely and refused affiliation. However, Dudley 
Reed, Middle West Society president, invited Dr. 
McCurdy to attend the 1917 Middle West convention 
and to sit in on the Council meeting. MeCurdy asked 
for a cooperative meeting of the APEA and the 
Middle West Society in 1919, and one was held at 
Chicago. In a further conciliatory move by the 
APEA, the December 1918 Review was dedicated to 
the Middle West Society. 

District groups were brought into official repre- 
sentation on the Council for the first time in 1918. 
Carl Schrader of the Sargent School was accepted 
as representing the Eastern District, and Wilbur P. 
Bowen of Ypsilanti, Michigan, was invited to sit in as 
a guest to represent the Middle West group which 
still remained independent. By 1919 the APEA had 
the country organized from coast to coast even if not 
from the Canadian border to the Gulf. 


Convention Highlights 

By the time the 1918 convention rolled around, the 
United States was deep in the Great War. Prices for 
everything had soared sky high. Hotel rates had 
jumped from $1 to $2.50 per day of the year before 
to $3 to $5 per day. For the first time since 1913 three 
groups were meeting in the year: the 33-year-old 
APEA at Philadelphia in April, the six-year-old 
Middle West Society at Detroit in May, and the brand 
new Western District of the APEA, as it was called, 
for the first time in Berkeley in July. This year for 
the first time also preconvention meetings were sched- 
uled. 

The year 1919 found the Great War ended. The 
cooperative endeavor of the APEA and the Middle 
West Society for a convention in Chicago was a great 


success. Martin Foss of the YMCA Training School 
in Chicago (now George Williams College), as presi- 
dent of the Middle West Society, gave the opening 
address welcoming the national Association to the 
Middle West. 

The first of the three conventions under President 
Dudley Reed was held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
in New York in April 1920 and featured a conven- 
tion banquet. The toastmaster, George Fisher of the 
International YMCA, took this occasion, the 35th 
anniversary of the organization, to pay tribute to the 
four past presidents who were deceased—Blaikie in 
1904, Hitchcock in 1911, Seaver in 1915, and Gulick 
in 1918. The founder, William G. Anderson, was 
present, and he spoke of the founding of the organiza- 
tion just as he did again 15 years later at the Golden 
Anniversary meeting. Dudley A. Sargent, then 71 
years old, talked about his 50 years of teaching. 

In his first presidential address, taking cognizance 
of the growing enthusiasm for tests and testing, Dr. 
Reed said in part: 


We yearn for definite, logical, unwasteful methods of pro- 
cedure and concrete, laboratory proof of accomplishment. 
We long for figures which do not lie... . We would have 
standards of efficiency and tests of progress, measurements 
and proofs. Properly applied these things may be good... . 
If they tend to make us forget the immeasurable elements 
of human nature .. . they are not unmixed good... . The 
greatest things in human experience and the most real are 
the least tangible. The weight of a mother’s love would not 
cause your balance beam to quiver. The patriotism of a 
boy in khaki is not measured in foot pounds. The calorim- 
eter will not record the beauty of a sunset on a mountain 
lake or a perfectly executed string quartet. Your tape is 
not long enough to encircle happiness nor your calipers 
accurate enough to evaluate the grief of a child with a 
broken toy. But such are the things that make up life. Such 
are the things which determine personality. . .. To forget 
individual human nature in the lust for figures is to handi- 
cap ourselves in the face of opportunity. . . . In certain 
respects those of us who are teaching athletic teams are the 
best educators of us all. We know that the best results are 
not obtained by treating all individuals by rule of thumb. 
We have learned to prod the sluggard, to curb the impetu- 
ous, to inspirit the cowardly, to encourage the sensitive, to 
humor the petulant, to make the poor man good and the 
good man better. And this we do by recognizing not only 
what the tape shows but also the mental and moral qualities 
which make one person unlike another. . . . Would it not 
be well for us whose privilege it is to work with individuals 
on so intimate a footing to take cognizance of man as he is, 
the imponderable as well as the ponderable? ... Might we 
not all be better men if we were more scientific, and better 
scientists if we were more human? 


In 1921 the Association ventured once more to the 
West Coast for a convention at Oakland, California. 
The next year the national meeting was in Detroit, 
but the Middle West Society had its own meeting a 
month earlier at Des Moines. This year was the first 
during which there were as many as four conven- 
tions—three district meetings and the national con- 
vention. 
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,ute to MeCurdy as one 


Dr. Reed was succeeded as president by Carl L. 


Schrader, a member of the Council for 20 years who | 


had just been appointed the first state supervisor of 
physical education for the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Schrader is now 88 years old and is the 
earliest past president still living. The 1923 conven- 
tion was held in his home state at Springfield, and 
the attendance of 1169 was the best ever. The con- 
vention theme was ‘‘Standards for Measuring Prog- 
ress.’’ James H. MeCurdy was signally honored at this 
convention by the presentation of a beautiful watch 
and chain. It was given on behalf of the National 
Council by Past-President Reed who paid fitting trib- 
‘patient in tribulation, not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.’’ At a time when there was growing dissatis- 
faction with the APEA by the Middle West Society, 
this presentation by the first national president from 
the Midwest was a gracious gesture to ease tension 
and promote a spirit of cooperation. 

At its 1923 meeting the Council made a recommen- 
dation to the next program committee to ask speakers 
‘‘not to read their papers in full but to speak to the 
audience.’’ How many long-suffering convention del- 
egates in the years to come would add their vote to 
this request! 

In writing the history of the Association for this 
period, it is necessary to take note of some of the pro- 
fessional controversy which developed among the 
members, particularly over program and methods. 


For example, the editor of the Review wrote a very 
favorable review of a new book by Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams in the January 1923 number but made this 
comment: ‘‘The author seems unduly critical of the 
older methods and to assume that the older methods 
still in use are used from choice, when, in many cases, 
the more formal types of work are used more largely 
because of lack of adequate equipment for any other 
type of work.’’ William A. Stecher of the Phila- 
delphia public schools, speaking at the Springfield 
convention, also took exception to Williams’ criticism 
of the older activities and is quoted in the Review for 
September 1923 as saying: 


I cannot therefore agree with Dr. Williams when he says 
that pupils “hate” the work presented in typical gym- 
nasiums. ... In fact, I am not afraid to say that in the 
hands of a skilful teacher a lesson composed mostly of 
formal work can be made enjoyable. I also am willing to 
say that in the hands of a poor teacher a lesson composed 
mostly of informal work can be made most uninteresting. 


Between December 1922 and July 1924, the Asso- 
ciation lost three of its most prominent pioneer mem- 
bers—Dudley A. Sargent, Edward M. Hartwell, and 
Fred E. Leonard—three truly great men. 

The problem of maintaining adequate standards in 
professional curriculums continued to be a major con- 
cern. By 1927, 34 states had laws concerning physical 
education so that the demand for teachers increased 
tremendously. To meet this situation many colleges 
jumped into the preparation of physical education 
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DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 


1899—New England District 
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1912—--Middle West District 
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Central Districts) 
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1918—Western District 
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teachers. Between 1920 and 1927 the number of in- 
stitutions offering professional physical education 
work nearly doubled, from 80 to 150. 

The Association cooperated with James F. Rogers, 
M.D., of the U. S. Bureau of Education in calling the 
first of two conferences of teacher training institu- 
tions in Washington in May 1925. Forty representa- 
tives attended, and they too recognized the need for 
a national study of physical education preparation. 
The National Council was asked to do this with the 
cooperation of Dr. Rogers and the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Wilbur Bowen was appointed chairman of a 
committee for this job (upon his death Dr. MeCurdy 
took over as chairman). The work of the committee, 
however, was hampered by lack of money, for the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation turned down 
a request for $20,000. The committee wanted to visit 
schools and again made an effort to get financial help. 
No money was forthcoming, so the committee’s pre- 
liminary report at the Council meeting in 1929 was 
based on a study of catalogs and correspondence. 

A notice in the Review for June 1929 stated that 
one of the country’s oldest private schools of physical 
education, the Sargent School of Physical Education, 
was to become part of the Boston University School 
of Education. This illustrated the fact that the era 
of private schools was coming to an end. The trend 
of professional education wés evident in the announce- 
ment that while the three-year course would be con- 
tinued, a four-year course for the bachelor’s degree 
would be instituted. A handful of private schools of 
physical education still remained in operation, but 
their days too were numbered. 

Two other important committees reported results 
of some hard work and study. In 1927 Allen Ireland, 
Connecticut state director, was appointed head of a 
committee to study state curriculum requirements. 
After two years the committee completed its work 
and published a report in the Journal*® for September 
1930. A second committee, with Carl Schrader as 
chairman, was invited by the Superintendents Asso- 
ciation of the National Education Association to pre- 
pare a report on the junior and senior high school 
curriculum. The work of the committee received 
widespread distribution through publication in the 
1928 Yearbook of the Superintendents Association, in 
the 1928 Review for March, April, and May, and as 
a separate pamphlet sold by the APEA. 

Another instance of Association cooperation was its 
participation in the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation called by President Calvin Coolidge in 
1924 to promote conservation of natural resources 
and outdoor recreation. The Council voted to give 
$50 to this work. 

The Association faced several serious problems dur- 
ing the latter half of this period. The most important 
one centered on the national growth of the member- 


8In 1930, the Association ceased publication of the old 
Review and published two periodicals, the Journal of Health 
and Physical Education and the Research Quarterly (see the 
article on AAHPER’s periodicals, page 74). 


ship and the need for adequate representation for all 
parts of the country. The Middle West Society con- 
tinued apart from the APEA and was critical of the 
national Association on the following specific counts: 
(1) it was not democratic enough, (2) it did not ree- 
ognize young people in the profession, (3) its dues 
were too high for most teachers to pay, (4) it took all 
convention income when it met with the district, and 
(5) its business meetings were always held in the 
East and dominated by Eastern members. 

These matters began to come up in the National 
Council meetings. In reply to a letter from Jay B. 
Nash, then superintendent of playgrounds, Oakland, 
California, recommending the election of officers at 
the national convention, Executive Secretary Mce- 
Curdy stated at the January 1925 Council meeting: 
‘‘There is no time to discuss routine business and 
elect officers at a busy convention.’’ This had been 
the custom in the early years but was changed for the 
reason cited. McCurdy recommended that an official 
representative from each district be sent at Associa- 
tion expense to attend the annual meeting, but this 
was not acted upon. In 1928 the National Council 
turned down a proposal for the election of two addi- 
tional members to the Executive Committee from the 
floor at the convention, but it voted to add two mem- 
bers to the Committee elected by the Council itself. 

In spite of these and other ¢*” culties, there was 
evidence of more cooperation ween the Middle 
West Society and the nationa! 30ciation. Whereas 
some ill-feeling arose in 1922 | _.use the APEA met 
at Detroit and the Middle West Society held its own 
meeting at Des Moines, the president of the Middle 
West Society, Margaret McKee of Des Moines, invited 
the APEA in 1926 to meet in that city the next year. 
The president of the APEA at this time was the sec- 
ond Midwesterner to have the honor, C. W. Savage 
of Oberlin College, the only college athletic director 
ever to be president. The 1927 national convention 
was held at Des Moines and was for the first time 
referred to as a ‘‘joint meeting’’ with a district so- 
ciety. At the Middle West Council meeting in 1929, 
both APEA President Frederick Maroney, M.D., of 
the Atlantic City schools and Dr. MeCurdy were 
present by invitation of Middle West President Mabel 
Lee, to diseuss common problems. The Middle West 
Society thus played a very active part in initiating 
and bringing about vital changes that were soon to 
occur in the Association. 

The growth of physical education in the southern 
part of the country culminated in the organization of 
a Southern District in 1927 with MeCurdy’s help and 
presence. The first president was A. D. Browne, 
M.D., of Peabody College who presided at the first 
convention in 1928 at Atlanta, Georgia. 

The ever-present financial problem demanded at- 
tention. Dues were increased from $3 to $5 in 1922. 
The purchase of new equipment in 1922 cost $2,000 
for which there was no money. The Council recom- 
mended that each Council member try to raise $100 
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through sustaining memberships, personal gift, or 
new advertising. Dr. Arnold pledged $100 on the 
spot as he did so often to help the Association, and 
smaller amounts were promised by others. This finan- 
cial assistance by individuals through gifts and sus- 
taining memberships of $10 a year occurred time and 
time again and is pertinent proof of the genuine con- 
cern these men and women had for their Association. 
We today seldom appreciate this loyalty. Good news 
came in 1925 when MeCurdy reported that the Asso- 
¢iation was out of debt for the first time since the war. 

An interesting part of Association business was the 
sale of books. In 1911 the Association began to sell 
books as a service to members because at that time 
there were no large companies specializing in physical 
education books. This developed into quite a sizable 
and profitable business, and sales reached a peak of 
$11,811 in 1925. Receipts then began to decline, and 
at the 1928 convention there were four book com- 
panies with special exhibits, all competing with the 
APEA booth. As a result, book sales by the APEA 
were discontinued that year. 

Tucked away on page 126 of the February 1927 
Review was the first preconvention notice concerning 
travel for those planning to come by automobile. The 
previous mode of transportation had always been 
train. Detailed instructions were given for surfaced 
routes. 

The 1928 convention met in Baltimore, but the Na- 
tional Council canceled the 1929 convention sched- 
uled for Indianapolis when it learned that the Middle 
West Society was meeting in Chicago. This was the 
first year without a national convention since 1908. 

In the December 1929 number of the Review ap- 
peared an editorial entitled ‘‘Resignation of an Edi- 
tor.’’ This was the matter-of-fact announcement by 
Dr. MeCurdy that he had completed 24 years as edi- 
tor and would be succeeded by Elmer D. Mitchell of 


the University of Michigan. For 23 of these years 
James H. McCurdy had also served as secretary and 
treasurer. He summarized with justifiable pride the 
growth of the Association during these years. The 
Review changed from four issues to nine issues an- 
nually in 1908 and to ten.issues in 1922. The number 
of pages increased from 316 to 950. Earned budget 
went from $2,323.84 in 1906 to $27,608.85; member- 
ship and subseribers increased from 792 to 3718; ad- 
vertising and miscellaneous receipts grew from 
$517.84 to $11,690.55. 

Here was a man who gave unsparingly of himself 
to serve the Association, and it would be impossible 
to catalog all of Dr. MeCurdy’s specific contributions. 
Gratitude should be expressed also to his wife, Persis 
B. McCurdy, who faithfully served as assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer-ediior for over a decade. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. McCurdy were later voted hon- 
orary members of the Association. In the late 1920’s 
honorary memberships were also awarded to William 
G. Anderson, Ernest H. Arnold, and William A. 
Stecher, in recognition of their many years of service 
to the Association. 

It can be said that 1915 to 1930 was a period of 
growing pains with their associated discomfort and 
annoyance. Created in the East and nurtured primar- 
ily by Eastern people, the Association had now grown 
to include members from every state in the Union. 
For the preceding period, membership increased from 
1076 in 1900 to 1367 in 1915—a gain of 291 members. 
But the increase from 1915 to 1930 was 4366 mem- 
bers. It was during this period, then, that the dis- 
cussions were held, differing opinions expressed, and 
common agreements reached for the benefit of the 
Association. The groundwork was laid for a new 
structure—an American Physical Education Associa- 
tion truly democratic in procedure and truly national 
in scope. 


ES % £9 This is a time in which those of us who are interested in children and youth give unusu- 
_ “ally careful thought to education and its contribution to the preparation of our youth 


for the future and to their development along the way. It is this dual intent to which the AAHPER has 
devoted itself through the 75 years of its influential existence. It is well for us to stress academic back- 
ground; it is needful for us to have our students thoroughly grounded in the humanities; it is wise for us 
to give training in vocational skills. We must have all these, but with them we must provide strong healthy 
bodies and characters and dispositions fit to face the ever increasing hours of leisure that a technologi- 
cal civilization has conferred upon this and coming generations. We face then a task of no mean proportion 
and one to which AAHPER has brought a creative and positive approach. Personal health is clearly indi- 
cated in its name, a healthy mind stressed in its objectives, physical education supported in its program, 
and the teaching of recreational skills and interests to last a lifetime fostered in its activities. Its leaders know 
well that an undeniable relationship exists in these facets of development, that each one makes an especial 
contribution, and that none is completely achieved without the supplementary support provided by the others. 
We salute you on this anniversary and wish you expanding success in your endeavors to help educate our 
children and our youth for a world which must be ever constantly analyzed anew. 

MRS. JAMES C. PARKER, President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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I came to Springfield College be- 
eause I had heard about Me- 
Curdy’s scientifie research related 
to physical education. My first im- 
pression of the college was disap- 
pointing. There it was—a small 
school which could hardly be called 
an institution of higher learning. 
There were no laboratories to 
speak of, no research facilities. But 
there was McCurdy! 

Physically, he was a big, vigor- 
ous man, about 5 feet 11 inches 
tall, weighing about 200 pounds. 
His movements were quick. He had 
a strong face with a friendly smile. 
He could listen patientiy and at- 
tentively to my broken English. 

He asked me why I had come to 
Springfield College. When I said 
I had come to work under his 
guidance in his laboratory, he 
paused and then said: ‘‘ Dr. Karpo- 
vich, if you expect to find a well- 
equipped laboratory you will be 
disappointed. We don’t have such 
a laboratory. But on the other 
hand, we have several different 
laboratories : our gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, and athletic field. There 
is so little known regarding the 
effect of physical activities upon 
the human organism that we may 
be busy in our practical labora- 
tories for a long time before we 
bring our subjects into a conven- 
tional laboratory.”’ 


JAMES H. McCURDY 


McCurdy became interested in 
physical education very early. 
After graduation from high school 
in Princeton, Maine, he got a job 
in Bangor, Maine, as a janitor and 
physical director of the YMCA. 
Later that same year, he entered 
the Training School of Christian 
Workers at Springfield. Search- 
ing for more knowledge, he grad- 
uated in 1893 from the Medical 
School of New York University, 
but even that was not enough. He 
studied and carried on research at 
Harvard Medical School in 1896 
and in 1900. In 1907, he received 
his M.P.E. from Springfield Col- 
lege and in 1909 an M.A. degree 
from Clark University. And he 
never stopped studying. 

To Springfield College he had 
come in 1895, at the invitation of 
Luther H. Gulick, and had been 
assigned to direct gymnastics and 
athletics and teach anatomy, phys- 
iology, construction, equipment, 
gymnastics, pedagogy, organiza- 
tion, and advertising. Eventually, 
he also taught corrective exercises 
and even had a few private pa- 
tients suffering from foot dis- 
orders, for whom he made metal 
arch supporters. He told me once: 
‘““My apprenticeship as a_black- 
smith is now paying a dividend.”’ 

MeCurdy stayed at Springfield 
until his retirement in 1935, al- 


PETER V. KARPOVICH, Springfield College 


Portrait by Peter V 


Karpovich 


though he had a number of finan- 


cially tempting job offers. On 
various occasions he told us that 
the main reason why he remained 
in Springfield College was that at 
Springfield he had the task of edu- 
cating the whole man, while in 
other positions he would be ex- 
pected to promote the institution 
and the program. 

During World War I, McCurdy 
was appointed director of physical 
activities for the YMCA with the 
American and Allied troops. He 
also was appointed by the U. S. 
secretary of war as a representa- 
tive of the Training Camp <Activi- 
ties Commission. 

What were MeCurdy’s contribu- 
tions to physical education? A 
mere list of his achievements would 
be much longer than the limits of 
this article; therefore, only a few 
highlights will be mentioned here. 
Full, well-documented information 
may be obtained from the disserta- 
tion of Attallah A. Kidess." 

He valiantly fought for the ree- 
ognition of the dignity of the pro- 
fession of physical education. He 
did this by striving to be an ex- 
ample of an educated man. He is 
responsible for a balanced program 
for the preparation of instructors 
of physical education, which in- 
cludes training not only in physi- 
cal skills but also in academic sub- 
jects. On the other hand, he de- 
plored the practice in some schools 
of admitting students to graduate 

(Continued on page 112) 


14 Study of the Work and Contribu- 
tions of Dr. James H. McCurdy to Physi- 
cal Education. Doctoral dissertation. 
Springfield, Massachusetts: Springfield 
College, 1958. 
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He laid eggs for other people to 
hatch, so he said of himself, but 
his long record indicates that he 
hatched many of them himself. 

I never had the privilege of 
meeting this very remarkable 
maker of American history, but I 
think I have read _ practically 
everything he ever wrote. Two of 
his children were classmates of 
mine at Oberlin College, so I feel 
that I know him better than many 
with whom I have been intimately 
associated. 

In 1940 Dr. Gulick was heralded 
on the ‘‘Unsung Americans’’ pro- 
gram. He was described in these 
words: clear blue eyes under a 
shock of red hair, a tall wiry form 
quick in movement, a tongue that 
ean snap like a whip with wit and 
sometimes with sarcasm, the glori- 
ous impatience of unlimited en- 
ergy, the incarnation of the unex- 
pected, a personality that, coming 
into a room, sends a crackle 
through the atmosphere like an 
electric current, a laugh that is its 
own infection, and, with it all, an 
exhilaration like the wind from the 
hills and a boyishness that makes 
people love him, even when he 
startles them. To be with him is 
to learn a new meaning for the old 
phrase about ‘‘coming to life,’’.and 
when one leaves him one whispers 
to oneself: ‘‘I have been in the 
presence of a man.”’ 

His Philosophy of Play, pub- 
lished posthumously, was unques- 
tionably his philosophy of life. He 
lived this philosophy as modern 
man must live it to survive in the 
age of automation. Some of these 
‘‘vesterday concepts’? are fresh 
and modern today: 
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LUTHER H. GULICK 


Character is formed 
during leisure hours. 

Children should be ineluded in all 
family conferences. 

Household tasks can be made delightful 
experiences. 

The dance is one of the best media for 
healthful relaxation. 

Everyone should play some musical in- 
strument—a tom-tom if nothing else. 

To make a person well, you must make 
him happy. 

Exercise without the play drive is use- 
less. 

One cannot rest on a single achieve- 
ment. 

Drudgery is obnoxious and is unneces- 
sary. 

The pessimist is an unhealthy man. 

Edueation falls short if it equips us 
only for work. 

Many people are emotional sluggards; 
they need awakening activities. 

Our country had little use for youth 
who were soft, lazy, and have head- 
aches (during World War I). 

Play is that which we do free from any 
economic lash or compulsion. 

It seems as curious to exercise for 
health as to eat for health. 

School property should be kept open 
to serve all people around the clock. 

Camps properly run are a laboratory 
for life. 

Ideals without a practical basis are idle 
dreams. 


predominantly 


Play is an attitude—this was the 
basis of his philosophy. What is 
play to me may be drudgery to you. 
It is the only modern contribution 
made to the theory of play; it will 
stand the test of the ages. 

What determines your attitude? 
your environment, your associa- 


tions, your successes, your ideals. 
The elements which influenced at- 
titudes became the basic philosophy 
of life of his family who lived a 
great deal of the time in their 
Lake Sebago, Maine, camp. Here 
he laid the foundation of the Camp 
Fire Girls, whose motto in the 
early days as now is a leading light 
—‘Wohelo”—work, health, love. 
His associates are familiar names 
in our profession—Louis Chalif, 
physical education pioneer ; Joseph 
Raycroft of Princeton University ; 
John Dewey, University of Chica- 
go; Mrs. Charles Farnsworth, 
Horace Mann School; Anna Brown 
of the YWCA; James West of the 
Boy Scouts of America; Daniel 
Carter Beard, founder of the first 
Boy Scout organization in the 
United States and the Sons of 
Daniel Boone; Ernest Seton 
Thompson, organizer of the Wood- 
eraft Indians; Sir Baden Powell 
of England; Jane Addams, found- 
er of Hull House; and James Nai- 
smith of the YMCA. 
Chronologically, this is the ree- 
ord. Gulick was born in Honolulu 
in 1865. In 1889 he went to Spring- 
field College, as director of physi- 
cal education, where he worked out 
the YMCA inverted triangle with 
its motto, ‘‘spirit upheld by body 
and mind.’’ In 1898 he became 
leader and coordinator of the 
(Continued on page 114) 
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THOMAS D. WOOD 


Thomas Denison Wood in 1891, at 
the age of 26, traveled westward 
to California where he and a small 
group under the leadership of 
David Starr Jordan helped to or- 
ganize Stanford University. His 
particular responsibility was to 
develop a department of physical 
training and hygiene. Few univer- 
sities at that time had such depart- 
ments, and he had no pattern to 
follow. The organization which he 
planned contained all of the major 
parts which characterize the good 
college program of today. It pro- 
vided for (1) a medical service 
where students could obtain coun- 
sel and treatment, (2) classroom 
presentation of information con- 
cerning health, (3) physical train- 
ing three hours per week consist- 
ing primarily of sports and games 
and giving one hour university 
credit, (4) recreation facilities and 
leadership, (5) campus sanitation, 
hygiene of student life, hygiene 
of the curriculum, and defense 
against communicable disease. The 
department which Dr. Wood es- 
tablished 68 years ago is evidence 
of his vision and leadership. No 
significant changes in the pattern 
which he developed have since 
been made. ’ 

In 1901 he was invited.to Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
to design a department of hygiene 
and physical education for the un- 


dergraduate and graduate prepara- 
tion of teachers. During his 30 
years at Teachers College his major 
contributions were made. 

At a time when the German and 
Swedish systems of gymnastics 
were supported by leading physical 
educators and flourished in the 
schools and colleges of the nation, 
Dr. Wood opposed them. His rea- 
sons were several. He declared that 
the United States should support 
physical education activities which 
gave students practice in demo- 
cratic behavior, and he felt that the 
autocratic response-to-command 
characteristics of Swedish and Ger- 
man gymnastics gave no opportu- 
nity for learning the ways of de- 
mocracy. Furthermore, these sys- 
tems gave little stimulation to 
thought processes and creativity 
and were not in accord with educa- 
tional philosophy. To Wood, the 
movements were artificial, unnatu- 
ral, and uninteresting. Finally, he 
believed that gymnastics empha- 
sized only body development and 
were too subjective. He maintained 
that the participant in physical 
education should direct his atten- 
tion to an object or external goal 
(such as hitting a ball, throwing a 


-ball through a basket) or to the 


expression of an idea or an emo- 
tion, as in dance. 

In place of the Swedish and Ger- 
man systems, he, with his co-work- 


DOROTHY LA SALLE, Wayne State University 


ers at Teachers College (especially 
Jesse Feiring Williams and Ger- 
trude Colby), developed a ‘‘natural 
program of physical education.’’ 
This was based upon games, sports, 
self-testing activities, aquatics, and 
dance. Activities for the atypical 
pupil were also included. 

As early as 1893, in an address 
before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Physical 
Education he pointed out that 
physical education must be more 
than training of the physical. 
Physical education must have an aim 
as broad as life itself, and as noble 
and inspiring as human life. The great 
thought in physical edueation is not 
the education of the physical, but the 
relation of physical training to com- 
plete education. 

In the same address he said there 
was ‘‘a science of physical educa- 
tion based, with the other sciences, 
upon a philosophy of human life, 
and this science presents problems 
whose answers must form part of 
the foundation of all education.”’ 
Thus, he early emphasized the im- 
portance of physical education in 
the total education of the child. 

Thomas Denison Wood’s descrip- 
tion of a school health program in 
an address made in 1903 before the 
National Education Association is 
almost identical to that advocated 
in current literature. In the Ninth 
Yearbook of the Society for the 
Study of Education published in 
1910 we find his monumental state- 
ments, which might have been writ- 
ten today, regarding physical edu- 
cation, health education, and school 
nursing. 

Because he believed so strongly 
that medicine and education should 

(Continued on page 118) 
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PART IV: 1930 to 


Times were indeed changing for the American people 
as the decade of the 1930’s began. In addition to vast 
social and cultural change, the Depression contributed 
to significant economic adjustments as the dream of 
permanent prosperity was shattered. In national 
polities the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt as Presi- 
dent inaugurated the New Deal with its sweeping 
changes that affected the lives of all Americans. 

It may accurately be said that there was also a 
‘‘New Deal’’ for the American Physical Education 
Association which preceded its political counterpart 
by several years. This may be shown by five illustra- 
tions, as outlined here. 


Two Association Periodicals 

Evidence of the APEA ‘‘New Deal’’ most obvious 
to the members was the first number of the new 
Journal of Health and Physical Education which they 
received in January 1930. This periodical represented 
a merger of the American Physical Education Review, 
begun in 1896, and the Pentathlon magazine started 
in 1928 by the Middle West Society. Elmer D. 
Mitchell of the University of Michigan had been 
editor of the Pentathlon and was invited by the na- 
tional Association to become editor of the Journal. 
The new publication was designed to be national in 
scope and to feature nontechnical articles of interest to 
all readers. Pictures were to be extensively used and 
special columns instituted. ‘‘Physiology at the Serv- 
ice of Physical Educatiou’’ by Arthur H Steinhaus 
of George Williams College appeared for several 
years; ‘‘Around the Country’’ by James E. Rogers, 
field secretary for the Association, contained newsy 
briefs for over a decade; and ‘‘How We Do It’’ has 
continued its practical tips to the present day. Space 
was given for section, state, and district association 
news in each issue. 

A most important change was to cut the price of a 
membership and Journal subscription from $5 to $2. 
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**Times and systems may 
change, but belief in the 
worth of physical educa- 
tion... will remain the 
foundation upon which our 
profession must build.’’ 

ELMER D. MITCHELL 


1945 


This was done at the insistence of the new editor who 
wanted to price the magazine for the rank and file 
of teachers. It was not a result of the stock market 
erash in October 1929 and actually was authorized 
before that incident. This reduction was a primary 
reason for a jump of over 2000 members between 
1929 and 1930. The $2 price remained in effect until 
1941 when it was raised to $2.50. 

A second example of the ‘‘ New Deal’’ in the APEA 
was the initiation of the Research Quarterly in March 
1930. The possibility of such a publication had been 
discussed by the National Council three years earlier 
but was dropped for financial reasons. The formation 
of the Research Section in 1928 reflected a renewed 
and growing interest in research which had always 
been present in the activities of the Association. An- 
other reason for starting the Research Quarterly was 
to offer some incentive for members of the Association 
to continue paying $5 after the Journal subscription 
alone was reduced. Although good research articles 
were hard to get at first, the rapid development of 
graduate education soon made its influence felt, and in 
March 1934 the first supplement to the Research 
Quarterly was sponsored by the University of Iowa. 
George Williams, Springfield, Wellesley, Boston Uni- 
versity, and the National Association of Directors of 
Physical Education for College Women produced ad- 
ditional supplements in the next seven years. The 
Association gave $100 toward the cost of these supple- 
ments and the sponsoring institution paid the rest. 
The publication of research articles by the Quarterly 
enabled the Journal to concentrate on more popular 
and less technical articles. The old Review had tried 
to do both to some extent. High standards of the Quar- 
terly have been maintained through the years by a 
Board of Editors composed of outstanding researchers. 

A new constitution and by-laws were approved in 
1930, incorporating several important changes de- 
signed to make the Association more representative of 
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the country as a whole and to promote democratic 
procedures. The new constitution required that the 
Legislative Council (replacing the National Council) 
meet at the time and place of the national convention 
rather than during Christmas vacation in New York 
City as had been the custom for years. Furthermore, 
the Legislative Council was to elect two members at 
large to the Executive Committee. In a move to 
strengthen the state and district organizations, city 
and local societies no longer had a representative on 
the Legislative Council. Another important change 
was the formation of a Nominating Committee con- 
sisting of the national president and a representative 
of each district to solicit nominations from the mem- 
bership and to submit three names for each office. 
This important change was originally proposed under 
the presidency of Mabel Lee and went into effect for 
the first time in 1934 when Strong Hinman of the 
Wichita, Kansas, public schools was elected president. 
This plan has continued to the present. These organi- 
zational changes alleviated much of the conflict and 
dissension which earlier existed between the various 
state and district associations and the national As- 
sociation. 


First Woman President 


At the Council meeting in December 1930, a woman 
was elected president for the first time in history. 
This honor went to Mabel Lee of the University of 
Nebraska, who was at the time vice-president of the 
Association and immediate past-president of the 
Middle West Society. Women previously had achieved 
the vice-presidency, but it was largely an honorary 
office with little real responsibility. The second woman 
president was Mary C. Coleman of the North Carolina 
College for Women at Greensboro who served in 
1933-34 and was the first Southerner to be elected to 
a national office. The election of these and subsequent 
women leaders was a fitting climax to the long years 
of service rendered by women to the Association from 
the day of its founding. 

A fifth example of the ‘‘New Deal’’ in the APEA 
was the presentation of the first Fellowship Awards 
to outstanding leaders of the profession at the 1931 
convention in Detroit. This was a project conceived 
and earried through by President Frederick Maroney. 
Ten women and 38 men were honored as the Associa- 
tion paid long overdue homage to such early leaders 
as Amy Morris Homans (then 82 years old), Delphine 
Hanna, Jessie H. Baneroft, Elizabeth Burchenal, 
Ethel Perrin, Thomas D. Wood, William A. Stecher, 
William G. Anderson, George Wittich, Clark Hether- 
ington, James Naismith, Amos Alonzo Stagg, and 
Henry Suder. Twelve of these men were turners— 
eloquent testimony to the important role which 
German-American leaders have played in the history 
of American physical education. 

These significant changes within the Association, 
however, were soon overshadowed by the sweep of 
events outside the profession. The deteriorating eco- 
nomic situation and the onset of the Great Depression 


Mabel Lee, first woman president of the Asso- 
ciation, has served as chairman of the 75th 
Anniversary Planning Committee. Photo taken 
at planning session, Portland Convention, 1959. 


challenged the very existence of physical education 
itself in many areas of the country. Physical educa- 
tion, along with art and music, was considered a frill 
which could be discarded to help cut expenses. Super- 
visors of physical education were eliminated to pare 
edueational pay rolls. 


The Great Depression Brings a Crisis 


A crisis was reached in the fall of 1932 during the 
presidency of Jesse Feiring Williams of Columbia 
University. He responded to calls for help by or- 
ganizing a national committee on physical education 
which prepared a pamphlet entitled Physical Edu- 
cation Today. It was printed by the thousands and 
distributed where needed. Secretary-editor Mitchell 
prepared a 92-page Journal for March 1933 (about 
30 pages more than usual) with special articles by 
selected authors stressing the relation of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation to modern life. Twenty 
thousand copies of this issue and extra copies of the 
April Journal were printed and sent free of charge 
to superintendents, principals, board of education 
members, and others. The Association, represented 
by Mitchell, supported the formation of local citizens’ 
councils to work for obtaining the greatest possible 
benefits from publie funds and to halt indiscriminate 
budget slashing. In the fall of 1934 the Association 
sent out publicity to 2000 physical education directors 
for use during American Education Week. 

President Mary Coleman appointed two additional 
committees in the crisis. One was the National Pub- 
licity Committee to promote public relations with 
educational associations, civic groups, and others. A 
second committee was to assist unemployed teachers 
by providing information abeut federal programs of 
relief. A later aid was a promotion handbook to sup- 
port physical education programs, published in 1957. 

It is difficult to gauge the effectiveness of these 
actions, but physical education held its place in the 
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curriculum fairly well. This was the opinion of the 
Association’s field representative, James E. Rogers, 
whose travels about the country gave him an abun- 
dance of first-hand evidence. Rogers himself did a 
ereat deal of highly effective work with state associa- 
tions, civie groups, and state legislators to help hold 
the place of physical education in the school ecurricu- 
lum. He was instrumental in the task of helping 
states secure physical education legislation and ap- 
point quaiified state directors. 

The 1933 national convention was scheduled for 
Louisville, Kentueky, and some Council members 
thought that it should be postponed because of gen- 
eral conditions. However, the officers felt that it 
should be held and would provide a welcome relief 
to the many besetting problems of the time. The con- 
vention met and the number of delegates was not 
large, but they had a wonderful, relaxing time, thanks 
to Louisville’s famed Southern hospitality. Delegates 
agreed unanimously that national conditions could 
not get any worse! 

The Association itself weathered the depression 
remarkably well. The following table shows member- 
ship totals for a seven-year period: 


1930 5,733 1933 5,892 
1931 6,269 1934 6,002 
1932 6,704 1935 6,479 

1936 7,501 


The lowest number of 5892 for 1933 was still 159 
more than the membership in 1930. Total income 
dropped during this period particularly because of 
the loss of advertising in the Journal. Several com- 
panies maintained their advertisements simply as a 
service to the Association and not because they ex- 
pected any business. The national Association regu- 
larly rebated 50 cents for each membership to the 
state association for its support and help. 

In spite of these serious difficulties and the expense 
of the Research Quarterly, the Association’s financial 
report showed a deficit in only two years. The largest 
was incurred, in 1933, as a direct result of printing 
the 20,006 copies of the March 4933 Journal and other 
materials mentioned previously. It was deliberately 
done because an Association with money would be 
useless if there were no program in the schools. 

At the start of this period there were 22 state as- 
sociations. The year 1931 was an auspicious one as 
six more were added: Colorado, Illinois, Maine, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Utah. However, it was 
not until 1941 when Idaho and Wyoming were added 
that all 48 states and the District of Columbia were 
represented on the Legislative Council at the same 
time. 

The present district organization was completed in 
these years. The new constitution of 1930 established 
five districts—Eastern, Southern, Midwest, North- 
west, aad Southwest—but only the first three were 
active. The Northwest District was officially or- 
ganized in 1931, and the Southwest District came into 
being four years later. The huge Midwest District 
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-ereated out of the states west of the Mississippi River. 


divided in 1933, and a new Central District was 


The first Central District convention was held in 1934. 
There has been no- further change except that 
Wyoming was subsequently moved from the North- 
west to the Central District. 

In the midst of these trying times, the Association 
reached its Golden Anniversary in 1935. Perhaps, 
because of other problems, this occasion might have 
slipped by unnoticed. However, a letter from a mem- 
ber to President Strong Hinman in December 1934 
served as a reminder, and the 1935 convention at 
Pittsburgh marked a half century of existence. The 
founder, William G. Anderson, was the guest of honor 
on this historic occasion. Hinman appointed the first 
Committee on Permanent Historical Exhibits, headed 
by Agnes Wayman, the immediate past-president. 

A welcome and humorous relief to the problems of 
the times was achieved in an after-dinner speech at 
the 1934 convention in Cleveland by the inimitable 
Dudley B. Reed, a past-president. This classic gem 
received national publicity. The topic was a scholarly 
diseussion of the relative merits of substantial pies as 
opposed to fluffy desserts such as floating islands, 
blanemanges, and rubbery jellos. Dr. Reed elabo- 
rated thoroughly on the matter as only he could do 
with his excellent command of the English language 
and distinctive wit. He brought the audience up to a 
peak of emotion and hilarity when he uttered his 
stirring conclusion: ‘‘I would rather die on cherry 
pie than live on floating island !’’ 

In the previous part note was made of the beginning 
of travel by automobile. A new mode of travel was 
reported by J. E. Rogers in the May 1934 Journal 
when he said that Dr. Maroney recently flew from 
New York to Texas and back. With possible double- 
entendre, the personable Rogers added, ‘‘Others have 
been up in the air, but not for so lofg.’’ A new type 
of communication was also mentioned for the first 
time. Projecting a long look into the future, Clair 
Langton of Oregon State College discussed in 1932 
the educational possibilities of television although he 
candidly admitted that he might be ‘‘more or less 
visionary.”’ 

The ‘‘New Deal’’ for women in the national As- 
sociation which started with the election of the first 
woman president in 1930 progressed further in the 
next two years with the acceptance of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics and the Dance Section. 
The organization of the NSWA was the culmination 
of a long and at times almost bitter struggle between 
women leaders and certain cliques in the male-domi- 
nated Councils. The women differed among them- 
selves in their own views as to their ultimate structure 
and place in the Association. Thus, a woman presi- 
dent was in a unique position as head of the Associa- 
tion and also active in the affairs of the women’s sec- 
tion to try to bring about harmony. Ttoublesome 
problems were finally resolved by creating the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics and establishing 
a Women’s Athletic Rules and Editorial Committee 
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as a standing committee of the section. Great credit 
for some long, hard work in ironing out countless de- 
tails goes particularly to Helen Hazelton of Purdue 
University, Grace Jones of Summit, New Jersey, and 
their various committee members. The Women’s Di- 
vision of the NAAF affiliated with the APEA in 1931 
and eventually merged with the NSWA in 1940, This 
administrative structure thus allowed the women to 
carry on their publication of rules handbooks and to 
promote desirable standards for girls and women’s 
sports as an accepted and integral part of the As- 
sociation. 

The national interest in dance in the twenties was 
bound to make its influence felt in the APEA. At the 
1931 convention the decision was made to organize 
a section, and it was formally accepted a year later. 
The leaders in this effort were primarily Martha Hill, 
Mary O’Donnell, Ruth Murray, Dorothy La Salle, 
and Mary Jo Shelly. Helen N. Smith served as the first 
official section chairman. The Dance Section rapidly 
flourished, and its work and influence spread through- 
out the United States. 

The Dance Section’s first book, Dancing in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, was published in 1933, and the 
section has continued with an active publishing pro- 
gram. A regular column, ‘‘Dance Section News 
Notes,’’ began in the April 1934 Journal and is still 
carried on under the name ‘‘Spotlight on the Dance.”’ 
The first preconvention dance workshop sponsored 
by the section was held in 1937, and its success was 
so marked that its plan of organization and proce- 
dure became the pattern for a similar dance work- 
shop at every succeeding national convention up to 
the present time. 


Affiliation with the NEA 


Midway through this period occurred another mile- 
stone in the history of the APEA. The Association 
acquired a new name and became a department of the 
National Education Association in 1937. The old 
title, American Physical Education Association, was 
supplanted by the American Association for Health 
and Physical Education. This new title lasted just 
one year when it was changed to the present Ameri- 
ean Association for Health, Physical Fducation, and 
Recreation in 1938. (This makes Charles H. McCloy 
of the University of Iowa the only president of the 
American Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. ) 

The story of the affiliation with the National Edu- 
cation Association is an interesting one. After Presi- 
dent William Burdick’s inquiry in 1917, Jay B. Nash 
by letter and in person urged the National Council to 
consider joining the APEA to the NEA in the middle 
1920’s. Others objected that the APEA would lose its 
identity in the much larger organization. The first of 
a series of committees to study the matter was ap- 
pointed by President C. W. Savage in 1926. A small 
subcommittee reported in 1929 and recommended 
merger at the end of two years. A larger committee 
headed by Dr. Burdick was appointed by the Execu- 


APEA BECOMES A DEPARTMENT OF THE NEA 


From the NEA Journal, September 1937 


A most significant forward step was completed 
at Detroit, by which the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association becomes affiliated with the National 
Education Association as a department, merging for 
a trial period of five years with the Association’s 
Department of School Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. This is in keeping with the growing movement 
to enlist the entire teaching profession in one all- 
inclusive organization. It reflects credit upon the 
officers of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, and the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education. It is an example likely to be 
followed by other groups. 

The merger of this department with the American 
Physical Education Association will multiply the 
strength and usefulness of both groups. To workers 
in these fields who have not been taking part in 
organization activities this new forward movement 
comes as a challenge. 


From the Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
September 1937 


On the 28th of June, the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association and the Department of School 
Health and Physical Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association were officially amalgamated to 
form the American Association for Health and Phys- 
ical Education—a Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. This merger marked the con- 
summation of the efforts of many educators within 
and without the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation to bring this organization within the National 
Education Association, and to unite the efforts of 
health educators, physical edacators, and leaders in 
school recreation under one organization. 

The final terms of the merger were approved in 
April by the Legislative Council of the American 
Physical Education Association, and later by the 
Executive Committee of the Department of School 
Health and Physical Education of the NEA by mail 
vote. The official union of the two organizations 
was effected at the Annual Meeting of the NEA in 
Detroit in June. Thus the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, as a name, goes out of existence, 
as does that of the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the NEA; and the American 
Association for Health and Physical Education— 
a Department of the NEA—arises from the ashes. 

The reorganization carried over the larger part 
of the organization of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, with some changes and additions. 
Three divisions were added, the Division of Health 
Education, the Division of Physical Education, and 
the Division of Recreation. 

The new Association will continue to publish the 
Journal of Health and Physical Education and The 
Research Quarterly, and will carry on the work in 
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physical education that was done in the past by the 
APEA. In addition, however, it assumes new and 
profoundly important tasks. First, the Association, 
through the Division of Health Education, hopes 
to give unity and leadership to much of the work 
in health education as it affects the schools. To this 
end—just as the APEA did and the new Association 
will continue to do with physical education national 
professional organizations—national organizations 
in the field of health education that are desirous of 
cooperating, are invited to become affiliated organi- 
zations, to have a voice in the Legislative Council, 
and to participate as organizations and as individu- 
als in our work, our deliberations, our legislation, 
and our conventions—state, district, and national. 
In addition, we are hopeful that the experts in all 
fields of health education will cooperate with the 
Association in furthering the service to be rendered 
by the Association, without in any way lessening or 


limiting their services as individuals or through 
other professional organizations through which they 
have been accustomed to work. 

In the Recreation Division, the organization is not 
yet as complete nor as complex. This division, how- 
ever, faces very important issues and opportunities 
in that field, especially as it affects school systems. 

The merging with the National Education Asso- 
ciation affects the Association most favorably. No 
limiting restrictions have been imposed. The same 
state, district, and national organizations and meet- 
ings will be continued and expanded to include 
health education and recreation in each constituent 
organization of the Association. In addition, the 
organized forces of the Nationai Education Associa- 
tion will be at the service of the American Associa- 
tion for Health and Physical Education in every 
way possible—C. H. McCLOY, President, American 
Association for Health and Physical Education. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION DEPARTMENT OF ¥ ‘DEPARTMENT OF 
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tive Committee for further study. The subject was | 


then tabled the following year, but the preface to the 
1930 constitution made the following statement: 


The following Constitution and Bylaws are adopt- 
ed with the understanding that at the earliest 
possible date, consistent with the best interests 
of our profession in general and the Associa- 
tion in particular, steps will be taken to 
effect an affiliation with the National Edu- 
cation Association as a department or 
division thereof. It is understood that 
such an affiliation shall permit our pres- 
ent unified organization. 


President Jesse F. Williams re- 
newed negotiations as chairman of a 
new committee in the summer of 
1932 and eventually a memorandum 
for a joint membership plan was pre- 
sented to the NEA. The NEA did 
not take action at this time and the 
matter rested for two years until taken 
up again by President Agnes Wayman 
of Barnard College. After her term of 
office expired, she pursued the matter as 
chairman of a committee appointed by the 
new president, William G. Moorhead, Pennsyl- 
vania state director. In May 1936, this committee 
met with officers of the NEA and drew up mutually 
approved terms for a merger of the APEA with the 
Department of School Health and Physical Education 
of the NEA. During the next year, the merger was 
officially approved by both the APEA and the NEA. 

Edna W. Bailey was president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of School Health and Physical Education at the 
time of the merger and gave much time and thought- 
ful effort to working out the details of the new re- 
lationship. Agnes Samuelson, president of the NEA, 
and Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
NEA, both gave encouragement and support to the 
merger. In the June 1937 Journal Dr. Givens assured 
APEA members ‘‘of cooperation from headquarters 
in whatever seems best. I am convinced that there is 
great opportunity ahead for this larger department. 
We must all put our hands to the task if it is to be 
successful.’’ 

The June 1938 issue of the Jowrnal paid tribute to 
the officers involved in the merger in these words: 


Their ability, interest, and unflagging energy have brought 
the Association through this strenuous period of readjust- 
ment and have provided the firm foundation for future 
development of health education, physical education, and 
recreation as one coordinated field. Special praise should go 
to President C. H. McCloy for his wise and tactful leader- 
ship, his efficient grasp of the endless details of Association 
management and convention planning, and his un- 
failing adherence to the high objective of a unified pro- 
fessional organization. The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will remember 
with gratitude his part in its year of reorganization. 


To go with the new name the Association was pre- 
sented with its official seal designed by the renowned 


R. Tait McKenzie only a year before his death. The 
seal consists of the profiles of a typical American 
college boy and girl. 

Through his years of experience as a physical edu- 
cation teacher and the long series of athletic figures 
he had sculptured, McKenzie was familiar with the 
type he wanted for the male profile. With character- 
istic thoroughness he wrote to a large number of 
women’s colleges for photographs of girls whom the 
physical directors considered representative of the 
college girl of that day. He completed the design, 
shown here, only after lengthy and careful study of 
the best of the photographs. 


The First Headquarters Staff 


A major step forward was taken in 1938 when the 
Association for the first time authorized the employ- 
ment of a full-time officer. Dr. McCurdy had urged 
such a step back in 1925 without success, and the 
Council had tried to employ Dr. McCurdy himself as 
a full-time officer in 1919. Now the post of executive 
secretary-treasurer was created, and Neils P. Neilson 
of Stanford University accepted appointment to the 
position, resigning from the Association presidency 
to do so. Mitchell was reappointed as editor of both 
the Journal and Research Quarterly. The Association 
office was moved from Ann Arbor to the NEA build- 
ing in Washington, D. C. 

Neilson, the Association’s first full-time executive 
secretary-treasurer, arrived in Washington, D. C., at 
the NEA building in September 1938 to find a vacant 
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I am aware of the importance which is traditionally attached to the healthy development 
of the body as well as of the mind in the United States. I know of no people who impress 


one so ers with their vigor, both mental and physical, as do the Americans, and this is undoubtedly the 
result of a philosophy, expressed through your organization, which has held sway in the United States for 


75 years now. I was going to say that this philosophy, applied on a national scale, was relatively new to most 
of the Old World, until I remembered that nearly a thousand years ago the poet Juvenal expressed it in these 


words: “Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpore sano” —a sound mind in a sound body is a thing to be prayed 
for. As a practical man I am glad that we have at last gone further than prayer in our efforts to give this 
thought world-wide acceptance. It is particularly gratifying to me that the theme of this year’s WCOTP 
Conference, “Child Health and the School,” should so aptly coincide with the celebration of the 75th year 
of the AAHPER. We shall look forward to the specially valuable contribution of the delegates of the Inter- 
national Council on Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, now members of the WCOTP, to our dis- 


cussions at this year’s meeting and those in future years—RONALD GOULD, President, 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 


room assigned to him but no equipment, supplies, or 
secretarial help. During his first year he spent a good 
deal of time traveling, giving talks, and meeting with 
members of state and local associations. Under his 
leadership, a small headquarters staff was assembled, 
membership increased, and operating codes to bring 
stability to the divisions and sections were established. 

A full-time assistant in health education was made 
possible in 1939 by a grant of $5,000 from the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. Bess Exton came 
from Flint, Michigan, to serve in this position, which 
was supported entirely by the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion for several years and then gradually taken over 
by the AAHPER. The Association lost the services 


At right, the NEA 
Building in 1937 
when APEA be- 
came a_ depart- 
ment. Below, the 
new $8 million 
Education Center 
completed in 1959. 
AAHPER has 
its headquarters 
on the sixth floor 


of its ubiquitous field representative, ‘‘Jimmy’’ 
Rogers, who returned full-time to the National Recrea- 
tion Association. His eight years of work for the 
APEA had been financed entirely by the NRA. In 
providing the services of an effective field representa- 
tive, the NRA contributed much to the advancement 
of physical education; its role in the growth of the 
profession is gratefully acknowledged by AAHPER 
members. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 

The years from 1937 to 1941 saw some significant 
organizational changes, which drew the outline for the 
present complex structure. In 1937, when the Asso- 
ciation became a department of the NEA, three sepa- 
rate divisions were established: the Division of Health 
Edueation, the Division of Physical Education, and 
the Division of Recreation. Each:division had a head 
who was also a vice-president ‘of the Association. 
During the next few years, new sections were added 
to the Association, making a total of 23 by 1939. The 
Health Education Division consisted of one old sec- 
tion, Health Instruction (formerly Health Educa- 
tion), and five new sections: Health Education Teach- 
er Training, Mental Health, Nutrition, School Nurses, 
and School Physicians. The Recreation Division em- 
braced three sections, all new: Recreation Leadership, 
Recreation Program, and Recreation Research. (There 
had been a Recreation Section for nearly 20 years 
previous to this.) The sections in the Physical Edu- 
cation Division were: Administrative Directors, Ad- 
ministrative Measurement, Camping, College Men’s 
Physical Education, Intramural Athletics, Men’s 
Athletics, Private Schools, Public Schools, Research, 
Safety, Teacher Training, Therapeutics, and Women’s 
Athletics. 

A revised constitution adopted in 1941 aimed to 
simplify the Association structure and facilitate’ the 
transaction of business. The Executive Committee 
and the Legislative Council were replaced by the 
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Board of Directors and the Representative Assembly, 
following the pattern of the parent organization, the 
National Education Association. The Board of Direc- 
tors consisted of the president, president-elect, past- 
president, vice-presidents, and one representative 
from each of the six districts. The Representative 
Assembly included the Board of Directors, district 
presidents, one representative from each section and 
affiliated organization, and one or more representa- 
tives from each state association, based on a sliding 
scale of membership. The Board of Directors handled 
all necessary business subject to veto by three-fourths 
vote of the Representative Assembly. The Assembly 
alone could change the constitution and bylaws, and 
it elected all officers except the vice-presidents (who 
were elected by chairmen and secretaries of the sec- 
tions and affiliated organizations within the divisions). 
Committee structure was simplified by authorizing 
only two kinds—standing and president’s commit- 
tees. The latter were one-year appointments. Sixteen 
committees were discontinued. 

Expansion of Interests and Activities 

With all these profound changes, the Association 
embarked on a new era with tremendously broadened 
interests and responsibilities. It was no longer basic- 
ally a physical education association with an interest 
in the related fields of health and recreation. The 
three areas now became partners with equal status. 
These changes would pose new problems and provide 
new challenges. In his presidential address to the 
delegates at the 1939 convention in San Francisco, 
Frederick W. Cozens of the University of California 
made a special appeal for all members to work cooper- 
atively and harmoniously with the newer members. 
He proposed the motto: ‘‘Get acquainted with what 
the other fellow is doing.’’ 

Gradually during this period the Association ex- 
tended its relationships with other organizations. The 
affiliation of the Association with the NEA was a 
prime example. Even earlier, in 1933, the Association 
joined the American Council on Education as an 
associate member and affiliated with the World Fed- 


eration of Education Associations. In 1935 the Asso- 
ciation voted to seek affiliation with important educa- 
tional organizations. The AAHPER established a 
close working relationship with the American Medical 
Association and the American School Health Associa- 
tion in 1939. The next year Executive-Secretary 
Neilson invited 45 national agencies interested in vari- 
ous aspects of health education to organize the Na- 
tional Conference for Cooperation in School Health 
Education. The Educational Policies Commission, 
jointly sponsored by the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, invited the AAHPER to share in the prep- 
aration of its publication, Educational Policies for 
Community Recreation, which came out in 1940. These 
developments pointed the way to more extensive and 
far-reaching relationships to come in the next period. 

During this time also the Association began to ex- 
tend its influence beyond the national borders in a 
modest way. The November 1932 issue of the Journal 
was used to publish some of the papers presented at 
the International Conference on Physical Education 
held at Los Angeles in connection with the Olympic 
Games. Reprints were made for world-wide distribu- 
tion. Lucile Czarnowski, chairman of the Dance Sec- 
tion, spoke at the World Physical Education Congress 
in Stockholm in 1939. The Journal published a num- 
ber of articles describing sports and games in other 
countries, including one with the exotic title, ‘‘Savage 
Wrestlers of the Black Sudan.’’ The Association mem- 
bership list in 1939 included 267 individuals from 
some 25 countries outside the United States. It was 
a natural move for President Margaret Bell, M.D., of 
the University of Michigan in 1939 to appoint the first 
Committee on Foreign Relations. International recog- 
nition of the Association came through the awarding 
of the Medal of Merit by the Czechoslovakian Min- 
istry of Social Welfare and Public Health in 1939, 
only two months before the complete occupation of 
that country by Nazi troops. A long-time member of 
the Association, William Skarstrom, received a singu- 
lar honor from King Gustav V of Sweden when he 
was made a Honor Knight of the North Star. 


One of the many planning sessions necessary for arranging conventions was held in Atlantic City, October 1940. L. to r. are 
Mazie Scanlan, 1941 convention manager; W. L. Hughes, president, Eastern District; Grace E. Jones, secretary, Eastern 
District; William L. Meredith, president-elect, Eastern District; Allen G. Ireland, member, Convention Executive Committee; 


E. C. Davis, vice-president for physical education, Eastern District; Alice C. 


Aldrich, past-president, Eastern District; Neils 


P. Neilson, executive secretary, AAHPER; Hiram A. Jones, president, AAHPER; Marion Purbeck, president, New Jersey 


AHPER. The national convention rotates among the six districts and each year is held jointly with a different district. 
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It is significant that the American public school has been regarded, down through the 

; years, as one of the great democratizing influences in American society. It is also signifi- 
cant to note the part that health, physical education, and recreation perform in this democratizing influence. 
At a time when cur society is becoming ever more complex, resulting in many tensions, health, physical 
education, and recreation become even more important. It may be trite to talk about “a good mind in a 
healthy body,” but it is becoming more and more important that physical health and mental health go hand 
in hand. They are vitally necessary for good citizenship. I would like to salute the people who have played 
a large part in the development of our health, physical education, and recreation facilities during the past 


W. W. ESHELMAN, President, National Education Association 


three-quarters of a century and commend an even greater development of these areas.— aa w 


The energies and taients of the AAHPER were 
soon to be diverted into other directions as the specter 
of total war loomed larger. The coming needs were 
accurately portrayed in a fine editorial, ‘‘ A Challenge 
to Duty,’’ in the September 1940 Journal, which 
stated in part: 


In its present status, physical education was just beginning 
to bring its fullest contributions to peaceful living. Its 
emphasis was on health for its own sake, on sport for its 
own sake, on good fellowship, on joy of living, on creative 
accomplishment, on the fulfilled personality. ... Now, how- 
ever, there is a demand that this emphasis be shifted and 
we must hearken to it. .. . Physical education must there- 
fore help our youth to become strong, to become hardened 
in endurance, to become loyal to democratic ideals. And yet 
in this process of service to the duty of preparedness, let 
us emphasize again that physical education has a duty to 
preserve the peace-time destiny to which it had begun to 
dedicate itself. All the needs can be met; all the gains pre- 
served! Physical education represents values that are 
eternal; values which must be cherished even though they 
have to be temporarily subordinated while physical educa- 
tion girds itself to meet the call of duty in a national 
emergency. 


AAHPER during World War II 


One of the first war-time actions of the AAHPER 
was initiated by President Hiram Jones, New York 
state director, who appointed a National Committee 
on Preparedness and Legislation, consisting of Jay 
B. Nash, Allen G. Ireland, and Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams, chairman. A bill was drafted for Congress to 
use $100 million to enable the states to make better 
provision for health, physical education, and recrea- 


tion in schools and school camps. This bill was intro- 
duced into Congress by Representative Pius Schwert 
of New York and after minor revision came to be 
known as H. R. 1074. The committee also opened a 
campaign for contributions from Association mem- 
bers for a Defense Fund to help finance the passage 
of the bill, and a little over $3,000 was raised. How- 
ever, the bill ran into opposition and Schwert died 
unexpectedly. The bill itself suffered a similar fate 
in committee and never got to the floor. 

When the Division of Physical Fitness was first 
established within the Office of Civil Defense, 
AAHPER President Anne Schley Duggan of the 
Texas State College for Women, Past-President Hiram 
Jones, and August Pritzlaff of the Chicago public 
schools served as coordinators. After Pearl Harbor 
this division was transferred to the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services of the Federal Security 
Agency, and Frank Lloyd of New York University 
became executive director. At the same time the 
Office of Education added Ruth Grout, Jackson R. 
Sharman, and Dorothy La Salle to its staff to promote 
fitness. 

The national convention themes for the war years 
reflected the prevailing emphases: ‘‘Preparedness— 
Today and Tomorrow’’; ‘‘National Fitness through 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation’’; ‘‘Vie- 
tory through Fitness’’; and ‘‘Fitness for Today and 
Tomorrow.’’ 

Members of the AAHPER assisted in preparing 
three manuals for schools and colleges and conducted 
nine regional training institutes; this work was 
praised in a letter from John Studebaker, U. S. com- 


je, Bee It is indeed a pleasure to extend greetings to all those who will be participating in the 75th 
“> “= anniversary observance of the AAHPER. We are not a nation of softies, but we could be- 


come one if proper attention is not given to the trend of our times toward the invention of all sorts of 
gadgets which make life easy but, in so doing, reduce the opportunity for normal, physical, health-giving ex- 
ercise. For that reason, the efforts of the Association to encourage participation on the part of everyone in 
healthy, recreational activities are particularly important at this time. I know that your efforts in this di- 


rection will continue to render great service not only to our generation but also to the 
future of America.—RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice-President of the United States & ® 
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missioner of education. A short time later, Dr. Stude- 
baker invited and met with a committee from the 
AAHPER to formulate proposals for strengthening 
the services of his office in health, physical education, 
and recreation. Other officers and members of the 
Association carried extra burdens of work and respon- 
sibility both on the home front and in uniform and 
served their country in ways far too numerous to 
mention. Many state associations did yeoman work 
through institutes, conferences, and bulletins. 

As the war continued, the Association officers be- 
came more and more concerned with two major prob- 
lems. The profession was seriously handicapped by 
the shortage of teachers and the lack of equipment, 
brought about by the demands of the Armed Forces 
for both. 

Early in 1943 the editor of the 7ournal and Re- 
search Quarterly went into the Navy. Publication of 
the Association’s two magazines was transferred to 
the headquarters office in the NEA building in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Both periodicals have been published 
as a function of the national AAHPER staff since 
that time. 


Professional Objectives and Methods 


The editorial columns of the 1943 Journals were 
filled with signed articles by various members of the 
Association. Some of these editorials were used to 
express personal differences of opinion over profes- 
sional objectives and methods in time of war. Recog- 
nizing this unfortunate situation, President August 
Pritzlaff, in the Journal for September 1943, asked, 
**Would it not be well for us to get together, face the 
problems of our present task, and endeavor to settle 
our differences of opinion so that we can ‘carry on’ 
and make a worthy contribution to the physical fitness 
of the youth of our country ?’’ 

The work of the AAHPER was undoubtedly 
hampered by war-time conditions. As men and women 
went into the military services or war work, they gave 
up their professional association. Membership, which 
had climbed just over the 10,000' mark for the first 
time in 1940 (10,231), dropped off nearly a thousand 
in 1941 and continued to decline to a low of 7853 in 
1943. Committee personnel experienced such a rapid 
turnover that the Board of Directors suggested that 
membership be frozen for the duration and replace- 
ments made only for resignations. The 1945 national 
conference (a war-time term for convention) and all 
district meetings were canceled because of a govern- 
ment directive. The Research Quarterly suffered from 
a lack of manuscripts because of the decline in re- 
search activity. 

’ The Association acquired a new executive secretary 
during these years. After five years of dedicated pro- 
fessional work, Dr. Neilson resigned in December 
1943 to become head of the Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at the University 
of Utah. 

He was succeeded on January 1, 1944 by Ben W. 
Miller who came from Indiana University. Dr. Miller 


began his years of outstanding service (194448) 
with a vigorous campaign to bolster membership 
and strengthen the Association at local, state, dis- 
trict, and national levels. He devised a member- 
ship quota plan for each state based on its population, 
number of teachers, and amount of money spent on 
education. A quota of 12,522 members was set for 
1945. The final total of 10,585 fell short of the goal 
but was 2,237 more than the previous year and set 
an all-time high as of that date. For the first time 
since 1928, a membership directory was published in 
1945. 

As the war and the period covered by this part drew 
to a close, the AAHPER again became actively con- 
cerned with federal legislation as it had at the begin- 
ning of the war. The main issues this time were the 
question of universal military training and federal 
aid for promoting health and physical education in 
schools and colleges. The Board of Directors took no 
definite stand on the first issue. On the second matter 
the Board of Directors in 1945 voted against estab- 
lishing additional government agencies for improving 
programs; existing agencies should be used. A call 
was issued in May 1945 to other organizations to dis- 
cuss legislation, and the result was the formulation 
of the School and College Health and Physical Edu- 
eation Act of 1945 which was based on the thinking 
of over a score of organizations and agencies. In addi- 
tion to these actions, the April 1945 Journal printed 
abstracts of nine bills before Congress dealing with 
health and physical education, plus the names of 
Congressional education committee members. 

The passing of three of the prominent early leaders 
from the scene must not be overlooked. A great loss 
in 1938 was that of R. Tait McKenzie, a true Chris- 
tian teacher, sculptor, writer, and gentleman—tal- 
ented yet humble. He received some belated recogni- 
tion when the McKenzie Memorial Committee, chaired 
by Grover Mueller, Philadelphia public schools, was 
formed in 1941 and a campaign begun in 1943 to col- 
lect funds to erect a bronze casting of his famous 
‘*Column of Youth’’ in the NEA building in Wash- 
ington. The entire issue of the Journal for February 
1944, designated as the McKenzie Memorial issue, was 
devoted to his life. In September 1940 James H. Me- 
Curdy passed on, a man who had undoubtedly given 
more of his time and talents—yes, even rooms in his 
home—to the Association than any other person in 
these entire 75 years of Association history. Two years 
later the scholarly Clark W. Hetherington died. 
A modern pioneer in the science of education and 
physical education, Hetherington had done much to 
shape the philosophy of the profession. 

As a final item it should be recorded that the Luther 
H. Gulick Award, previously conferred by the New 
York City Society, was turned over to the national 
Association. The first recipient of a Gulick Award 
granted by the AAHPER was Charles H. MeCloy in 
1944. This has come to be recognized as the highest 
award of the profession. (The story of this award 
and subsequent recipients appear on page 98.) * 
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REVIEW 


— 
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PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


RESEAR 


ELMER D. MITCHELL 
Journal Editor, 1930-1943 


The first permanent publication of 
the national Association was the 
American Physical Education Review. 
Founded in 1896, it was, for over 30 
years, the official organ of the Associa- 
tion. The first Review was edited by 
a publication committee of which Ed 
ward M. Hartwell was chairman. 
There were two numbers comprising 
128 pages. The next year the Review 
was changed to a quarterly and su 
stayed until 1908 when it was enlarged 
to nine issues a year. The first publi- 
cation committee existed four years 
with George W. Fitz, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, chairman for the last two. In 
1900 Dr. Fitz became editor, and he 
was also the editor in 1904 and 1905, 
In the three years between, Luther H. 
Gulick served in this capacity. In 
1906 James Huff McCurdy, Spring- 
field College, became editor of the 
Review and held that position until 
January 1, 1930, at which time he 
retired. 

The Review aimed to do more than 
publish the papers of the conventions. 
In the first editorial by Dr. Hartwell 
the following policy jas outlined. 
“The Committee on Pj plication and 
Information desires to incorporate 
the following named departments in 
the Review; original articles, reprints 
of important articles in English and 
other languages that are not easily 
accessible as originally published, edi- 
torial comment, correspondence, news 
from the societies, book notices and 
reviews, bibliography.” The initial 
policy has since been followed by sub- 
sequent editors, although there has 
been effort to feature the practical as 
well as the theoretical side of physical 
education. 

In January 1909 Dr. MeCurdy pre- 
sented his policy for the magazine: 
“The American Physical Education 
Review, under the direction of the na- 
tional council, undertakes to lead in 
scientific physical education in the 
things which are of technical interest 
to physical directors. The Review aims 


The covers of AAHPER’s official pub- 
lications have changed with the times, 
reflecting both the expanding purposes 
of the Association and the trends of 
magazine design. From 1896 until 
1930, the Association published only 
one periodical, but for the last 30 years 
two different magazines, serving two 
distinct purposes, have met the varied 
needs of the AAHPER membership. 
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to cooperate with all who are working 
in this branch of education and with 
those in related fields of endeavor. It 
is its ambition to give to physical 
training teachers inspiration and tech- 
nical knowledge concerning the latest 
scientific facts, so that it may aid them 
in securing for the children and adults 
with whom they have to do, health of 
body and wholeness of life. ... The 
Review sees in the physical director 
one who stands close to the pulse of 
humanity; it will aim during 1909 to 
present the latest information in the 
field of physical education, and such 
other material in related fields as seems 
of professional interest to the physical 
director.” 

In 1922 the Review changed to ten 
issues a year (July and August ex- 
cepted) and gradually expanded in 
size. Its contributors included many 
figures well known in educational and 
scientific research; its exchange list 
ineluded scientifie publications from 
all over the world; its subscribers were 
not only from all the states of the 
Union but from foreign countries as 
well. Its readers were found in col- 
leges, publie schools, private schools, 
YMCA’s, YWCA’s, German Turn- 
vereins, private clubs, normal schools 
for physical training, playgrounds, 
and scouting organizations. This va- 
riety of interests made it necessary to 
include a wide range of material in 
order to satisfy all readers. 

Under a new constitution adopted 
in 1930, the name of the Association’s 
official publication was changed to the 
Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. The rise of the modern health 
movement following World War TI, 
which put emphasis on the preventive 
and positive aspects of health and 
placed new responsibilities on the 
schools, made its working alliance with 
physical education a necessary one. 
Shortly afterwards, in 1938, as an 
outcome of governmental and commu- 
nity support and consequent growth 
of recreation during the depression 
of the 1930's, the name recreation was 
added to the Association’s joint title. 
For practical reasons (advertising and 
library reference), the name of the 
Journal was temporarily left un- 
changed. 

In 1949 the title of the Journal was 
very appropriately changed to the 
Journal of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. This was shortened in 
1955 to the Journal of Health - Physi- 
cal Education - Recreation, the title it 
retains today. 


More than the mere change of title 
from Review to Journal took place in 
1930, however. Another publication, 
The Research Quarterly, was founded 
in March of that year. A distinct divi- 
sion was made in the content of the 
two publications. The Journal strove 
to attain a balanced offering of theo- 
retical, practical, inspirational, and 
promotional articles, accompanied by 
illustrations wherever possible. It 
also contained news from the states, 
districts, divisions, and sections, as 
well as from the national headquarters. 
This change of emphasis allowed the 
Quarterly to publish the results of 
studies in the research and scientific 
field. Inauguration of the Quarterly 
was timely, for graduate work was 
being introduced rapidly into the pro- 
fessional teacher education institutions. 
The Research Quarterly proved a stim- 
ulus for more productive and scholarly 
work by individuals and, in time, for 
more cooperative effort among colleges 
and universities. 

The Research Council of the AAH- 
PER provides guidance in the publi- 
cation of the Research Quarterly. Both 
the Association’s publications, the 
Journal and the Quarterly, are given 
needed assistance by their respective 
editorial boards. The members of these 
boards have continued to render in- 
valuable service both in helping obtain 
articles and in reviewing them. 

Dr. McCurdy retired from the edi- 
torship in 1930. He was sueceeded bv 
Elmer D. Mitchell of the University 
of Michigan, who served as editor of 
both the Journal and the Research 
Quarterly from 1930 to 1943. In 1943 
the publications activities of the Asso- 
ciation were transferred from Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, to the national head- 
auarters office in the NEA Building in 
Washington, D: C. Mary Wibel, who 
had been assistant editor, was pro- 
moted to full editorship and served 
until 1950, when she became purchas- 
ing agent for the NEA. Jerome H. 
Perlmutter took over as editor for 
1951. Ella H. Wright then served in 
this capacity from 1952 until 1957, 
when she assumed the responsibilities 
of AAHPER director of publications. 
Managing editor of the Journal and 
Research Quarterly sinee 1958 is 
Nancy Kane Rosenberg. 

More so than other professional 
publications, the Journal has always 
been faced with the problem of space. 
The diverse interests encompassed by 
the Association, as indicated in its 
cumbersome but necessary title, make 
it diffieult to give complete and ade- 


quate attention to any one of them. 
This is pactieularly so when other 
allied interests, such as family camp- 
ing and safety, which are sufficient in 
importance to be movements in them- 
selves, also demand coverage. The 
papers from the national and district 
conventions would, alone, provide 
sufficient copy for the Jowrnal’s nine 
issues and the Quarterly’s four issues, 
but encouragement must also be given 
to eontributed 
writers. 


articles by younger 
Selection of content, there- 
fore, becomes a real problem. 

The vast changes in our profession 
and in the scope of our Association’s 
influence and responsibilities have been 
mirrored in the pages of the Journal 
and Quarterly throughout their 30 
years of existence. Among the current 
articles there are not so many pleas 
for the need of physical education and 
its allied interests; their existence is 
taken for granted and accepted. This 
type of promotional work is largely 
done and now the emphasis is a differ- 
ent one. The values are recognized but 
they must be spread farther, from the 
school out into the community, from 
the kindergarten into old age. With 
the acceptance of health education, 
physieal education, and recreation as 
recognized institutions in our schools 
and communities, more working alli- 
ances with other agencies become neces- 
sary. The articles in the Journal are 
no longer campaigning for new facili- 
ties so much as they are encouraging 
the best use of what is already pro- 
vided. Wider being 
sought—programs that reach more in- 
dividuals and serve their special in- 
terests. These changes of emphases 
are noted in scanning the pages of the 
They augur 
an inviting field of promise to the 
young men and women who are pre- 
paring for careers in the health, physi- 
eal edueation, and recreation field of 
tomorrow. 


programs are 


Journal over the years. 


Facing the future, continued sue- 
cess for the Association’s publications 
The policies of the 
Association have been forward look- 
ing. Not only are the Journal and 
Ouarterly well established and keeping 
abreast of the times in their content, 
but a widening scope of published ma- 
terials in the form of yearbooks, spe- 
cial committee reports and convention 


seems assured, 


summaries, and joint booklets with 
other associations, have been forth- 
The Association thereby is 
exercising its editorial functions to 
keep its members alert to the needs 
and trends of their profession. * 


coming. 
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A TIME OF 


FITNESS 


The 1946 national convention at St. Louis was an oc- 
easion of great happiness and some sorrow. Delegates 
rejoiced with old friends over the end of the terrible 
war and the resumption of peace-time living. There 
was sorrow, too, over the loss of other friends who 
had sacrificed their lives or their health during the 
world-wide conflict. The quotation above by President 
Hughes of Columbia University at the convention out- 
lined the work ahead that needed to be done. 

The Association which in 1946 faced this awesome 
challenge as the representative of the profession hard- 
ly seemed adequate for the job. It was true that mem- 
bership had reached a new high of 12,703, an increase 
of 2118 over the previous year. However, the total 
budget for the year was less than $42,000, and the 
headquarters staff in Washington consisted of only 
three professional people—the executive-secretary, 
the editor, and the health education consultant. 

In this postwar era a host of problems demanded 
attention but two stood out over the rest. One was the 
need for adequate and well-planned facilities; the 
other was the pressing need for improved professional 
preparation of teachers. 

The first problem arose because the construction of 
school and recreational facilities had been halted by 
the emergency material shortages during the war. 
Many communities began to plan living war memori- 
als in the form of recreational facilities rather than 
monuments. There was also a lamentable lack of 
standards in gymnasium construction and planning 
of recreational areas. In 1945 the AAHPER took the 
initiative in planning a conference which became a 
reality through a generous grant of $10,000 from The 
Athletic Institute, a nonprofit organization for the 
advancement of athletics, physical education, and 
recreation. Thirteen other organizations cooperated 
in conducting a two-week workshop at Jackson’s 
Mill, Weston, West Virginia, in December 1946. The 
work of the conference was published under the title 
A Guide on Planning Facilities for Athletics, Recrea- 
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profession faces a 
challenge .. . to establish 
itself ...as a powerful and 
indispensable educative 
force in a nation dedicated 
to world peace.”’ 

WILLIAM L. HUGHES 


PART V: 1945 to 1960 


tion, Physical and Health Education, and it went 
through eight printings selling 25,000 copies. A sec- 
ond conference to revise the Guide was held ten years 
later at Michigan State University. 

The second problem concerning desirable standards 
for the professional preparation of teachers was noth- 
ing new and had been the subject of considerable 
attention since the early days of the Association. 
However, it became acute at this time because of a 
phenomenal increase in the number of institutions 
preparing teachers. To illustrate, in just one year, 
1947, the number of such institutions jumped from 
342 to 390. Major courses in health education and 
recreation were also becoming more common. Many 
veterans in the postwar enrollment bulge were at- 
tracted to these areas, and colleges obliged by offering 
hastily improvised curriculums. Preliminary plans 
for a National Conference on Undergraduate Profes- 
sional Preparation in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation were drawn up jointly by 
AAHPER President Vaughn Blanchard, supervisor 
for the Detroit public schools, and the presidents of 
the American Recreation Society and the College 
Physical Education Association. Again financial sup- 
port was obtained from The Athletic Institute. This 
conference was held in May 1948 at Jackson’s Mill— 
truly a landmark in the history of the profession. A 
similar conference on graduate education was initiated 
by the AAHPER and held two years later at Pere 
Marquette State Park in Illinois with 14 sponsoring 
organizations, with financial support from The Ath- 
letic Institute. The reports of both conferences be- 
came standard references in their fields and are still 
exerting their influence in the profession. 

The Association continued its strong interest in 
federal legislation after the war. Of seven resolutions 
passed at the 1946 convention, four were directly con- 
cerned with federal aid for school lunch, general edu- 


. eation, health services, and school buildings. A fifth 


resolution asked that the government make surplus 
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property available to schools and colleges at token 
cost. A proposed School and College Health and 
Physical Education Act ran afoul over methods of 
administration at the federal and state levels and was 
not introduced. 

It is an inevitable responsibility to record the break- 
ing of the last living link with the beginning of the 
Association in 1885, William G. Anderson died on 
July 7, 1947 in the eighty-seventh year of his life and 
in the sixty-third year of the life of the Association 
which he founded. In recognition of him the Board 
of Directors authorized the William G. Anderson 
Merit Award. The first presentation was made at the 
Boston convention in 1949 to Mazie V. Scanlan, super- 
visor of health and physical education for Atlantic 
City, by President Ruth Evans of the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, public schools, who had recommended 
establishment of the award. For the first few years 
the Anderson Award was given primarily to people 
in health and physical education, but since 1955 it 
has been used to honor those outside the Association 
who best exemplify Dr. Anderson’s philosophy of 
service to his profession and to mankind. 

The R. Tait McKenzie Memorial Project begun 
during the war came to a successful culmination when 
the white marble reproduction of his ‘‘Column of 
Youth’’ was unveiled at the NEA headquarters on 
December 13, 1947. Mrs. McKenzie was present for 
the ceremony. (The statue now stands in the new 
NEA building at the entrance to the impressive James 
W. Crabtree Auditorium. ) 

Within a few years death claimed three more 
notable pioneers. In 1950 William A. Stecher died at 
the age of 92—an Association member for over 60 
years. The following year Thomas D. Wood and 
William Skarstrom also passed away to further de- 
plete the ranks of early leaders. These persons left 
a tradition of loyalty and devotion to the profession 
which is essential for our continued success today. 

Once again in 1950 the United States and the Asso- 
ciation had to cope with the war-time problems cre- 
ated by the participation of 
U. S. forces in Korea under the 
United Nations. In the same 
month that this ‘‘ police action”’ 
began, the June 1950 Journal 
presented a committee report, 
**Medical Uses of Blood.’’ Sel- 
dom has an article been more 
timely! In March 1951, Presi- 
dent Dorothy 8. Ainsworth of 
Smith College called a National 
Conference for the Mobilization 
of Health Education, Physical 
Edueation, and Recreation to 
meet emergency needs and de- 
velop guides for state and local 
planning of programs. Some 
200 delegates from many states 
and organizations attended. The 
conference was held under the 


auspices of the National Conference for Mobilization 
of Education with the U. S. Office of Education. 

The pages of the Journal included a ‘‘ Mobilization 
News Section’’ for a dozen issues from 1951 to 1953. 
The Association officially disapproved the action of 
the American Council of Education in recommending 
to colleges the acceptance of military training for 
physical education credit. Once again, legislation was 
drawn up for federal aid to the states. The bill, 
known as the School Health, Safety, and Physical 
Education Instruction Act of 1952, was introduced 
by Congressman Percy Priest of Tennessee, and mem- 
bers of the Association were urged to support the bill 
in every way possible. It was passed by the Senate 
but failed to reach the floor of the House. 

The great expansion of major curriculums follow- 
ing the war soon resulted in the large scale production 
of health and physical education teachers. The result 
was an actual oversupply of men teachers and coaches, 
and the Association opened a teacher placement serv- 
ice. But the Korean situation quickly reversed this 
trend; an article in the May 1953 Journal was en- 
titled ‘‘ Wanted—Physical Education Teachers.’’ 


Association Services Increase 

The decade of the 1950’s was notable for a prodigi- 
ous expansion of AAHPER activities. This was pat- 
ently evident in three ways: (1) conferences, (2) 
consultant services, and (3) publications. 

Conferences. Several important national confer- 
ences prior to 1950 have already been mentioned. 
From this time on many more were held for which the 
Association served as a co-sponsor or cooperating 
agency. These conferences were ways of focusing the 
talents of qualified people on important problems; 


R. Tait McKenzie’s “Column of Youth” was presented to 
the NEA by members of the AAHPER in 1947. Present 
for the ceremonies were Ben W. Miller, AAHPER execu- 
tive secretary; Vaughn S. Blanchard, AAHPER president; 
Mrs. McKenzie; Glenn E. Snow, NEA president; and Wil- 
lard E. Givens, NEA executive secretary. (See page 101). 
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the results were made available in published form at 
a reasonable price. Below are listed all conferences 
held from 1951 through 1959. All were at Washing- 
ton unless otherwise indicated. 


1951—-National Conference of Physical Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools 

1952—Conference on Reereation, Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia 

1953—National Conference on' Program Planning in Games 
and Sports for Boys and Girls of Elementary 
School Age 

1954—National Conference of Physical Education for Col- 
lege Men and Women 

Conference on Professional Preparation of Reecrea- 
tion Personnel 

1955—National Conference on the Undergraduate Health 
Edueation Minor Program and Desirable Health 
Education Emphases for the Physical Education 
Major Program 

National Conference for City Directors of Health, 
Physical Edueation, and Reereation (Cities with 
a population of over 100,000) 

National ‘Conference on Intramural Sports for Col- 
lege Men and Women 

1956—National Conference on Health Education for All 
College Students 

National Conference on Health Education for All 
Prospective Teachers 

National Conference on Professional Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel (Second) 

National Conference for City Directors and Super- 
visors of Health, Physical Edueation, and Rec- 
reation (Cities with a population of 50,000 to 
100,000) 

Conference on Fitness 

National Facilities Conference 

1957—National Conference on Edueation for Leisure 

National Conference on Recreation for the Mentally 

Tl 

1958—National Conference on Social Changes and Impli- 
eations for Physical Education and Sports Pro- 
grams for Women, Estes Park, Colorado 

National Conference on Outdoor Education 

Third National Conference on Professional Prep- 
aration of Recreation Personnel 

National Conference on Fitness for Secondary School 
Youth 

1959—National Conference on the Science Core in the 
Physical Education Professional Program 

National Working Conference for Athletic Directors 

National Conference on School Recreation 

National Conference on Fitness for Elementary 
School Age Children 

National Workshop on Equipment and Supplies for 
Athleties, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Carl A. Troester, Jr., standing, became 
AAHPER executive secretary-treasurer 
in 1948. He reports here at a typical plan- 
ning meeting held with other NEA execu- 
tives. R. to l. are Dr. Troester; Lois 
Clark, assistant director, Rural Service 
Division; Frank W. Hubbard, then direc- 
tor, Research Division, now NEA assistant 
executive secretary for information serv- 
ices; William G. Carr, then associate and 
now executive secretary of the NEA; 
George Anderson, AAHPER associate ex- 
ecutive secretary, who joined the staff in 
1951; Mary Warwick, a staff secretary. 


Consultant Services. Three new full-time consult- 
ants in special areas were added to give professional 
help at the district, state, and local levels throughout 
the country. In 1949 Lewis R. Barrett of Boston be- 
came the first consultant in recreation and outdoor 
education. He was followed by J. Bertram Kessell 
from Pennsylvania State College in 1951 and Jackson 
M. Anderson of Purdue University in 1954. The first 
consultant in physical education and women’s ath- 
letics was Rachel Bryant of Mankato State Teachers 
College in Minnesota, employed in 1950. The first 
consultant in physical education and boys and men’s 
athletics came in 1956 and was the prominent basket- 
ball coach of Yale University, Howard Hobson. He 
was succeeded two years later by Roswell D. Merrick 
from Southern Illinois University. The continuing 
position of health education consultant was filled by 
Elizabeth Avery Wilson of Florida State University 
who succeeded Bess Exton in 1948. She in turn was 
followed by William H. Creswell, Jr., of Colorado 
State College at Greeley in 1958. 

Other changes and additions occurred in the perma- 
nent staff besides those involving consultants. The 
executive secretary, Ben W. Miller, resigned to accept 
the position of executive director of American Youth 
Hostels in 1948 after four years of outstanding serv- 
ice during difficult years. His successor was Carl A. 
Troester, Jr., from Syracuse University who has 
guided the great expansion and growth of the past 
12 years. An associate executive secretary, George 
F, Anderson, also from Syracuse, was added in 1951. 
Ames Castle served as sports and industrial relations 
executive from 1954 until his death three years later. 
In 1955 Julian W. Smith of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, a pioneer leader in school camping, was appoint- 
ed director of the new Outdoor Education Project. 
Two new positions were created in 1958: Myrtle S. 
Spande of the State University of South Dakota be- 
came an assistant executive secretary and staff liaison 
for national membership and student major clubs; 
Louis E. Means from the California State Department 
of Education became director of special projects. As 
of March 1960 the staff had increased to 39. 


Publications. The production of publications other 
than the Journal and Research Quarterly rose to a 
place of major importance in the affairs and influence 
of the AAHPER after 1948. A first step occurred 
under the leadership of President Ruth Evans when 
the Association, with the financial backing of the 
NEA, took over publication of all sports guides of 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics, previously 
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published by A. 8S. Barnes. This amounted to well 
over 100,000 guides a year. The first book ever pub- 
lished by the Association was Research Methods Ap- 
plied to Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
in 1949 (second revised edition, 1959). This was 
sponsored by the Research Section and the Research 
Council under the chairmanship of M. Gladys Scott 
of the University of Iowa. The Research Council of 
the Research Section also sponsored the second book, 
Measurement and Evaluation Materials in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, which came out 
in 1950 under the chairmanship of Leonard A. Larson, 
then of New York University. 

The first of three yearbooks appeared in 1951. It 
was Developing Democratic Human _ Relations 
Through Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, under the general editorship of Hilda 
Clute Kozman of the Oakland, California, school sys- 
tem. Delia Hussey of the Detroit public schools was 
general editor of the second yearbook, Children in 
Focus, in 1954. The third was Fit to Teach, appear- 
ing in 1957, edited by Fred V. Hein of the American 
Medical Association. 

A new venture was the publication of Physical 
Education for High School Students in 1955. This 
illustrated book of games, sports, and dance especially 
for high school students was edited by Dorothy Mohr 
of the University of Maryland and Elmon L. Vernier 
of the Baltimore public schools. The textbook met an 
enthusiastic reception and is now being reissued in a 
1960 edition. 

Mention should also be made of the many publica- 
tions of the Joint Committee of the American Medical 
Association and the National Education Association 
in the area of health. Health Education, School 
Health Services, and Healthful School Living were 
definitive works in their areas. The NEA members of 
the Joint Committee are recommended by the 
AAHPER and the AAHPER health education con- 
sultant serves as NEA staff liaison to assist in the 
work of the Committee. 

Space does not permit a more complete listing of 
AAHPER publications since nearly 100 of all kinds 
are now available. Income from the sale of books and 
pamphlets has become an important 
source of revenue. In 1945 publi- 
cations accounted for 1.5 percent of 
the total receipts. Publication sales 
for 1958-59 were about $165,000, 
or 40 percent of total income. 


One of the many conferences spon- 
sored by AAHPER was the Na- 
tional Conference on Education for 
Leisure held in Washington, D. C., 
May 15-18, 1957. Approximately 
150 participants discussed the role 
of the public school in providing 
for leisure time. Ten other NEA 
departments co-sponsored this na- 
tionwide meeting, an example of the 
productive teamwork possible as a 
member of the NEA family. 


A view of the bookcases at the entrance to the headquarters 
office show some of the many AAHPER publications pre- 
pared to meet the varied needs of members in our fields. 


The Association in this period did not confine itself 
to written sources but began to produce other visual 
aids. It helped to prepare a loopfilm on the approved 
Red Cross method of artificial respiration in 1953. 
Plans for the first movie got under way in 1954 when 
the state, district, and national associations appro- 
priated $10,000 for a film to interpret physical edu- 
cation to the public. The Athletic Institute matched 
the amount to help in the cost of this film. With the 
cooperation of three other groups, the excellent sound 
color picture, ‘‘They Grow Up So Fast,’’ made its 
debut in 1955. In 1958 the AAHPER, with Wayne 
State University in Detroit, sponsored the film, ‘‘A 
Design for Physical Education in the Elementary 
School.’’ Other Association visual aids include the 
filmstrip on softball rules for girls and loopfilms on 
diving skills and synchronized swimming. In 1959, 
in cooperation with the American Bakers Institute, 
AAHPER prepared a film entitled ‘‘The Color of 
Health.’’ 


Changes in the Association 


The foregoing description of expanded activities 
should be obvious proof that the Association itself had 
taken great strides forward. It is time to detail some 
of these changes. 
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% w The 75th anniversary of the founding of the AAHPER reminds all citizens of the values, 
present as well as past, of the educational programs to which you give leadership. Your 


profession has grown in significance as it has rendered increasingly valuable service to the nation during 
times of industrial growth, war, depression, or growing prosperity. The founders of your Association helped 
fashion from the physical training systems brought to this country from other lands a form of education 
through physical activity that is uniquely American. From the inspectorial functions of school health per- 
sonnel in the early days has evolved a broad school health program. Similarly, the elementary interest in 
times gone by to provide playgrounds for the release of pent-up energies has grown to the proportions of 
satisfying the need of our people for creative, life-enriching use of free time. 

Today, we are educating our young people to carry forward our democratic ideals in a space age. The 
demands are in many ways more rigorous than those of any previous period of our history. We have des- 
perate need for highly trained men and women in all aspects of scientific endeavor. But we also need a citi- 
zenry that is fit, stable, and strong. Your contributions to the mental and physical health, the vitality and 
strength, the creative and re-creative life of our people grow increasingly important. 

The Office of Education looks back with much satisfaction upon our many years of cooperative endeavor 


with your Association. We shall welcome new opportunities to work with you in the future. 
—L. G. DERTHICK, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, U. 8. Office of Education 


Members of the AAHPER who lived through this 
15-year period have been aware of the increase in the 
cost of living. The cost of membership in the Associa- 
tion also went up substantially. In 1947 professional 
membership dues went from $5 to $10, and regular 
memberships from $2.50 to $3.50, the first increase 
in six years. The latter were raised again in 1951 to 
$5 because of increased printing costs. Another jump 
occurred in 1958 when professional memberships be- 
came $15 and regular memberships $10. 

In 1959 a change in membership nomenclature was 
approved by the Representative Assembly. Profes- 
sional members could pay $10 dues and receive the 
Journal, or they could pay $15 dues and receive both 
the Journal and Research Quarterly, together with 
the NEA Research Bulletin. Those qualified by five 
consecutive years of membership and endorsement of 
professional standing could become Fellows of the 
Association. 

The number of members reached 15,000 in 1947 and 
20,000 in 1956. A total of 22,256 was achieved in 1958 
but dropped to 20,771 in 1959— doubtless reflecting 
the last increase in dues. As of March 15, 1960, mem- 
bership had increased to 23,751—the highest total ever 
reached in Association history. 

Two neweomers joined the ranks of the 48 state 
associations. The Puerto Rico Association affiliated in 
1956 and was assigned to the Eastern District. The 
Hawaiian Association came in two years later and 
thus barely preceded Hawaii’s acceptance as the fif- 
tieth state of the Union. 

Thanks to the increases in dues and members as 
well as the development of publication and advertis- 
ing revenue, the total income of the Association in- 
creased every year without exception from $126,370 
in 1950 to $475,114.90 in 1959. 


The Journal of Health and Physical Education ac- 
quired a new name in 1949, the first change since 
1930. It became the Journal of the AAHPER in order 
to adequately recognize recreation and to show that 
it was the official publication of the Association. In 
September 1954, the cover title became Journal 
of Health-Physical Education-Recreation. Another 
change came in 1955 when the May and June issues 
were combined and nine numbers published annually 
instead of ten. There was no decrease in total number 
of pages for each annual volume, however. A further 
innovation began in 1956 when a special supplement 
to the October issue contained a summary of the na- 
tional convention proceedings and Association affairs. 
This supplement replaced the separate volume of con- 
vention proceedings published since 1940. 

The Research Quarterly continued to suffer from a 
shortage of suitable articles for several years after 
the war, but from 1950 on research in health, physical 
education, and recreation has steadily increased, in 
volume and depth. The Quarterly has become an in- 
dispensable resource for research studies in the field. 

No national convention was held in 1945 because 
of government restriction, but the next year conven- 
tions were resumed on an annual basis. In 1950 the 
Representative Assembly approved holding conven- 
tions biennially beginning in 1952. It was hoped that 
more emphasis would be placed on state and district 
association meetings and that district meetings would 
be held those years when the national conventions 
were not held. Accordingly, no national meetings 
were held in 1953, 1955, and 1957, but the districts 
voted to continue on an annual basis. The biennial 
plan meant that officers of the Association served for 
six years (two years as ‘‘elect,’’ two in office, and two 
as ‘‘past’’), and in 1958 the Representative Assembly 
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voted to return to the plan of annual conventions ‘‘in 
view of its favorable effect on service to the profes- 
sion.’’ Only three presidents served two-year terms— 
Clifford L. Browneli of Columbia, Ruth Abernathy 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, and 
Ray O. Duncan of West Virginia University. Bernice 
Moss, University of Utah, who would have been the 
first president in office under the biennial plan, elected 
to serve for only one year when, as president-elect, 
she assumed the presidency upon the death of Frank 
S. Stafford in 1951. 

At the 1946 and 1947 conventions the division meet- 
ings were conducted as workshops. For the 1947 con- 
vention at Seattle, President Helen Manley, of the 
University City, Missouri, publie schools, requested 
various people to submit problems to be discussed at 
the meetings in accordance with the convention theme, 
‘*Problems and Plans.’’ The 1952 convention at Los 
Angeles under President Bernice Moss of the Univer- 
sity of Utah was jointly held with the California Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Administrators. It was 
notable that members of the Association, for the first 
time, jointly planned convention meetings with school 
administrators. 

The constitution and bylaws of the Association 
underwent a number of changes but most of them 
were relatively minor. The basic structure established 
between 1937 and 1941 proved to be adequate for this 
period. In 1949 a reorganization plan was adopted 
which reduced the number of sections from 29 to 24 
and combined some of them into a fourth division, the 
General Division. The Men’s Athletic Division was 
created in 1954, the Division of Girls and Women’s 
Sports in 1956; both were made permanent in 1958. 
The Division of Safety and Driver Education was 
accepted in 1959. The Research Council became a 
section of its own under the General Division and was 
removed from the Research Section. 

During Clifford L. Brownell’s two-year term 
(1952), needed reorganization steps were taken to 
clarify the Association structure, including divisions, 
sections, committees, and the 
role of the headquarters staff. 
The divisions were made more 
functional by delegating more 
responsibility to division execu- 
tive councils and division chair- 
men (vice-presidents of the As- 
sociation). This action was dic- 
tated by the growing complexity 
of the Association and the exees- 
sive demands placed upon the 
president. Possibly the most sig- 
nificant constitutional change 
was a thorough overhauling of 
the stated aims of the Associa- 
tion in 1953. Another revision 
of aims was made in 1959. 

Student participation received 
greater emphasis during this 
time. Although student meetings 


had been held at conventions since the late 1920’s, a 
Student Section was not formally approved until 1943. 
The promotion of student clubs was encouraged, and 
the number of such clubs increased from 72 in 1950 
to 270 in 1960. A special column for students, now 
called ‘‘ Meet the Majors,’’ began in the December 1950 
Journal. Increased professionalism through increased 
services from the Association was made the direct 
responsibility of an AAHPER staff member in 1958. 
In 1959 a new committee was established to strengthen 
services to student major clubs on college and uni- 
versity campuses and in junior and senior high school 
organizations. One woman and one man from each 
state compose the committee, entitled National Direc- 
tors for Student Services. 

This account of changes in the Association should 
not overlook the constant efforts to strengthen and 
encourage the district and state associations. The na- 
tional Association, in accordance with its constitution 
and bylaws, shared income from national conventions 
with the six districts, and money was made available 
for promotion of state and national memberships. 
Another development to strengthen the financial strue- 
ture of state and district associations was initiated by 
President Ruth Abernathy in 1956. The Board of 
Directors approved a policy that in times of acute 
temporary financial emergency district and state asso- 
ciations might borrow money at no interest from the 
national Association. In June 1955 the presidents- 
elect of state associations were invited to a workshop 
at the national headquarters, and in 1957 a confer- 
ence for district presidents was held. These both 
proved most helpful to the associations and have 
become annual events. Among the purposes of these 
‘‘orientation’’ meetings are to help state and district 
officers meet other officers and find out what goes on 


The first conference of state association presidents-elect 
was held in the NEA Building in June 1955. This meeting 
has become an annual service of the Association and an 
important part of its efforts to strengthen the profession. 
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AAHPER has actively 
promoted fitness in all 
aspects of its work. At 
left Vice President 
Richard Nixon greets 
Julian W. Smith, direc- 
tor of AAHPER’s Out- 
door Education Project 
at the first President’s 
Conference on Youth 
Fitness. Below, AAH- 
PER President Arthur 
A. Esslinger addresses 
National Conference on 
Fitness for Secondary 
School Youth, in 1958, 


AAHPER played 
an active role in 
the formation of 
the International 
Council on 
Health, Physical 
Education, and 
Recreation below. 


all over the country, to learn about specific techniques 
for the efficient and effective operation of their asso- 
ciations, and to become acquainted with the people in 
other NEA departments and divisions and become 
more familiar with the NEA building and what it 
stands for. 

Grateful acknowledgment should be made at this 
point for the splendid cooperation and support ac- 
corded to the AAHPER by the National Education 
Association and its staff. The fine quality of this 
relationship has been expressed in many ways and on 
many occasions, AAHPER has been a department of 
the NEA since 1937, during the terms of service of 
two NEA executive secretaries, Willard E. Givens 
and William G. Carr. Their guidance and support 
have been instrumental in the growth of AAHPER’s 
influence and prestige. 

Two AAHPER presidents died during their terms 
of office in this period. Frank S. Stafford, a specialist 
in the U. S. Office of Education, was the tragic victim 
of an auto accident only two days after assuming the 
presidency at the 1951 Detroit convention. Pattric 


Ruth O’Keefe, of the Kansas City, Missouri, public 
schools, died after a short illness only two weeks 
before the Portland convention in 1959. These are 
the only two presidents in the entire history of the 
Association to die during their term of office. Dr. 
O’Keefe added much to the stability and effectiveness 
of the AAHPER through her plan of action for the 
national, district, and state associations. Entitled 
‘‘Our Challenge in the Space Age,’’ her 12-point pro- 
gram set the emphases for Association activity in 
1958-59. 

During the 15 years covered in this period a half 
dozen projects or areas have received considerable 
emphasis and attention. These will be discussed 
briefly; many other projects wiil have to be omitted 
for lack of space. 


The Challenge of Promoting Fitness 


The subject of fitness unquestionably received the 
most popular attention. The AAHPER and the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission produced a joint report, 
Health and Physical Fitness for All American Chil- 
dren and Youth, that came out just at the end of 
World War II but received little notice. Interest in 
fitness lagged for several years and even the Korean 
episode did not stimulate much concern. However, 
the topic of fitness was dramatized by the publication 
of the results of the Kraus-Weber tests on groups of 
European and American children. The first published 
report by Hans Kraus and Ruth Hirschland was in 
the December 1953 issue of the Journal under the 
title ‘‘Muscular Fitness and Health.’’ This article 
was the source for national newspaper and magazine 
publicity. Jolin B. Kelly, Sr., director of the Division 
of Physical Fitness during World War II, and a 
friend of Dr. Kraus, brought the study to the atten- 
tion of President Dwight D. Eisenhower, who called 
the first President’s Conference on Fitness of Ameri- 
ean Youth in June 1956 at Annapolis. The Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness was created by ex- 
ecutive order in 1956, and Shane McCarthy was ap- 
pointed its executive director. 

With this impetus, the Association provided signifi- 
cant support and service to the cause of fitness. Offi- 
cers and leaders represented the AAHPER on the 
President’s Citizens Advisory Committee and attended 
the various President’s Conferences. President Ruth 
Abernathy recommended calling the AAHPER Fit- 
ness Conference in September 1956; the entire issues 
of the September Journals for 1956, 1957, and 1958 
were given over to fitness. The Association collab- 
orated with the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators to publish the book, Fitness for Second- 
ary School Youth, edited by Karl and Carolyn Book- 
walter of Indiana University. Each year the Associa- 
tion has added to its publications promoting fitness, 
including such titles as Exercise and Fitness (with 
the cooperation of the AMA) and Fit for College 
(with the aid of the CPEA). 

President Ray O. Duncan, with Marjorie Phillips, 
chairman of the Research Council, developed details 
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Q » From the pre-twentieth century era which brought forth the sturdy infant destined to be- 

come the widely influential and educationally heralded AAHPER of 1960, the Association 
has been dedicated to fitness. This is the fitness of the whole human being, the personal entity of which the 
physical body is the tabernacle in which the mind and spirit dwell. In 1891 Luther H. Gulick, in whose 
memory AAHPER gives its highest award, referred to the “all-around-man.” In 1910 he revealed a con- 
sciousness of the trilogy of physical education, health education, and recreation. In his eloquent and fre- 
quent emphasis on the need for relaxation, outdoor living, and the pleasures of social relations, he thought 
and spoke in terms of the whole person. This illustrious physical education pioneer, along with Dudley A. 
Sargent and R. Tait McKenzie, stressed the education of the whole man through the “physical.” The Asso- 
ciation presidents and executive secretaries, through the years, have reaffirmed in convincing terms the 
unqualified adherence of professional physical education to the principles of general education. 

The active support by this ever expanding professional organization of the fitness program espoused by 
the President’s Council on Youth Fitness, a powerful catalytic agent with the voice of the President and 
his Cabinet, is a source of great strength. In the brilliant galaxy of organizations through which the Council 
achieves its ends, no light shines more brightly than that of AAHPER, pioneer and long-time exponent of 
fitness. Congratulations on 75 years of growth and service, of growth in service! May your numbers, prestige, 
and influence continue to increase. The President’s Council, with gratitude, wishes you 
well—SHANE MacCARTHY, Executive Director, President’s Council on Youth Fitness 


for a youth fitness project to be supervised by a Phys- center about various aspects of total fitness and in- 
ical Fitness Research Committee headed by Paul Hun- clude such diverse activities as a movie on nutrition; 
sicker of the University of Michigan. A battery of promotion of participation in archery, track and field, 
seven tests was established and then administered to and golf; scholarships; workshops and pilot programs 
a selected sample of 8500 school children in 28 states. in family camping; sports clinics; fitness conferences, 
The outbreak of Asiatic flu in the fall of 1957 hin- state and regional meetings; and publications. 
dered but did not stop the project! In 1958 the Asso- 
ciation developed plans for an ambitious program to International Relations Grow in Importance 
promote fitness through the use of the AAHPER Association activities in the area of international 
Youth Fitness Test. A nationwide program of testing relations which began rather timidly in the 1930’s re- 
has been stimulated by the Association, through the flected in postwar years a heightened awareness of 
use of national norms, recording forms, certificates and the need for better understanding between nations. 
awards, emblems, and other motivational materials. Evidence showing the development of a growing com- 
In January 1959 the AAHPER announced its ac- munity of professional interest with people in other 
tion program, OPERATION FITNESS—U.S.A., countries became more apparent. The number of 
which was labeled by Sports Illustrated as ‘‘a truly members from foreign countries excluding Canada 
ambitious national program which may yet put the was nearly 400 in 1948 as compared with 267 in 1939. 
fitness show on the road.’’ The projects involved In 1958, 60 countries were represented by 566 mem- 
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The AAHPER can well be proud of the fact that it has made such a substantial contribution 

"to the welfare of our country. Due to the rapid advance in the standard of living, however, 

life in the United States is becoming easier every year and the tendency is for people to become soft, both 

mentally and physically. It is imperative, therefore, that the AAHPER not only continue but greatly enlarge 

and accelerate its activities. The only salvation lies in education, and physical education is as important and 

perhaps even more important than mental education in certain periods of life. Recreation can be fun and 

enjoyable, and constructive as well, or it can be only a waste of time. Habits of health, physical exercise, and 
recreation must be started in the elementary schools when children are young. 


Unfortunately our educational institutions have permitted their sports and games to become highly com- 
mercialized, and the amateur spirit is rapidly being lost. The Olympic Games were revived, not just to win 
medals and to break records, but to teach the principles of fair play and good sportsmanship and the philos- 
ophy of amateurism. In the same way, schools and colleges should use their sport programs for educational 
purposes and not as a branch of the entertainment business. 


The only legitimate criticism of the AAHPER is that it does not fully appreciate the important role it 
should play. It has made an excellent start in OPERATION FITNESS—U.8.A., which should be aggressively 


extended to reach every boy and girl, every man and woman, in the entire country. 
—AVERY BRUNDAGE, President, International Olympics Committee 


berships and subscriptions. In 1960 foreign member- 
ships ‘and subscriptions totaled 789. 

The Pan-American Institute was formed at the 
meeting of the Second Pan-American Congress of 
Physical Education in Mexico City in 1946. Charles 
H. McCloy of the University of Iowa was elected first 
president of the Institute whose function was to pro- 
mote research within and between the Pan-American 
nations and to carry out recommendations of the Con- 
gress. In 1950 a conference on international relations 
in health, physical education, and recreation was held 
in Washington with 11 organizations represented. 
From this meeting there developed three years later 
a Joint Council on International Affairs in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, consisting of 
some 20 organizations including the AAHPER. A 
particularly happy and profitable occasion was the 
International Congress on the Essentials of Physical 
Education for Youth sponsored by the AAHPER and 
held at the Connecticut Valley colleges in 1954, prior 
to the New York convention. Over 100 representa- 
tives from 41 countries outside the United States were 
present. 

There were other encouraging indications of inter- 
national interest. A drive was held in 1948 to collect 
sports equipment to send to war-devastated institu- 
tions, and nearly 1000 pounds were received. A sec- 
ond drive netted over a ton of equipment and $232 in 
cash. A series of articles on sports and physical edu- 
cation in other countries started in the April 1948 
Journal, written by people from these countries. At 
the 1949 Boston convention an International Relations 
Day was held, and two years later in Detroit the 
speaker at the international relations luncheon was a 
member of the Canadian Cabinet, Honorable Paul 
Martin. In recent years exchange fellowships and 
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people-to-people projects have fostered international 
friendships on a personal basis. A list in the Novem- 
ber 1958 Journal contained the names of 86 people 
who had taught abroad. Another project has been the 
collection of books for foreign libraries. In 1956 the 
Committee on International Relations became a section 
of the General Division. 

A most significant development and one in which 
the AAHPER had a prominent part was the forma- 
tion of the International Council on Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in Washington in August 
1959. This group is an integral part of the structure 
of the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. The first president of the Coun- 
cil is, appropriately enough, Dorothy S. Ainsworth, 
a long-time ambassador of personal and professional 
good will throughout the world. The secretary-general 
is Carl A. Troester, Jr., executive secretary of the 
AAHPER, with headquarters at the AAHPER office. 

Another major step was a definite effort to enlist 
the interest and support of coaches and athletic per- 
sonnel. Various committees from time to time studied 
problems in athletics and published standards and 
resolutions. Perhaps the most publicized work was 
the 1953 report of the Joint Committee on Athletic 
Competition for Children of Elementary and Junior 
High School Age, Desirable Athletic Competition for 
Children. However, in general the Association did 
not attract the rank and file of the nation’s coaches. 
A definite change came about in 1954 when the Men’s 
Athletic Division was created as a tentative structure. 
The September 1955 Jowrnal began a new feature, 
‘‘Coaches Column,’’ edited by Paul Governali, San 
Diego State College, a former star football player for 
Columbia, and the Journal has continued to carry 
articles specifically designed to help coaches. 
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A consultant in men’s athletics was added to the 
AAHPER headquarters staff and the Association has 
continued to increase its services to those actively 
engaged in coaching. In 1959 the Joint Committee 
on Physical Education and Athletics of the AAHPER, 
the NCAA, and the CPEA sponsored a working con- 
ference of college and university athletic directors at 
Louisville, Kentucky. Other conferences have been 
held to determine the proper role of athletics. 

Meanwhile, the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics continued its very broad and very active pro- 
gram. In 1958 it attained divisional status; it is now 
called the Division for Girls and Women’s Sports. The 
division carries on a varied and worthwhile program 
of activities. One of its most important contributions 
is the preparation of handbooks and guides for vari- 
ous sports, outlining rules for girls, teaching tech- 
niques, and program plans. The division has also 
sponsored several very fine leadership conferences, in 
addition to its full program of professional meetings 
at the annual AAHPER convention. 


Professional Activities Expand 


The abortive efforts for some type of accreditation 
f teacher education programs in the 1920’s finally 
came to fruition in the 1950’s, due in large part to the 
perseverance of Carl L. Nordly, then at the University 
of Minnesota, who was president of the AAHPER in 
1949-50. The 14 organizations that sponsored the 
Jackson’s Mill (undergraduate) and Pere Marquette 
(graduate) conferences in 1948 and 1950 formed the 
National Committee for the Improvement of Profes- 
sional Preparation in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in 1952. This committee 
worked with the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education which later relinquished its 
accreditation function to the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education on July 1, 1954. 
Through the cooperation of numerous professional 
persons, evaluation schedules for the three areas of 
health, physical education, and recreation were pre- 
pared to supplement 'the more general standards and 
guide of the NCATE for accreditation purposes. The 
latest development is the publication in 1959 of 
Evaluation Standards and Guide to be used for self- 
evaluation by colleges and universities and in prepa- 
ration for accreditation of their professional pro- 
grams by visiting teams. 

Another new and interesting development in 1954 
was the formation of a Council on Equipment and 
Supplies to enable manufacturers, distributors, deal- 
ers, and consumers to work more closely together. The 
Association began a program of financial cooperation 
with national trade associations and manufacturers 
groups at this same time. For example, grants from 
the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ 
Institute, the National Rifle Association, and the 
Associated Fishing Tackle Manufacturers made pos- 
sible the inauguration of the AAHPER Outdoor Edu- 
cation Project in 1955, with Julian W. Smith, Michi- 
gan State University, as director. In recent years the 


Daisy Junior Safety Institute, Outboard Boating 
Club of America, and Shakespeare Company have be- 
come supporters of the project. In 1956 the Asso- 
ciation joined with the National Bowling Council 
in a five-year project to promote bowling through 
clinies and instructional materials for teachers. Steps 
to encourage an Association scholarship program 
were taken by President Ray O. Dunean, and in 
1959 the AAHPER began to help sponsor college 
scholarships in physical education financed by nation- 
al organizations and business concerns. 

All through the years the Association has provided 
various services for members—though often limited 
by lack of funds and other factors. A totally new and 
most welcome development was announced by the 
executive secretary as the new year of 1960 began. 
This was an Association-sponsored insurance program 
to provide liability and income-protection insurance 
for members at special low group rates. 

The last president in this 75-year span of Associa- 
tion history is Arthur A. Esslinger of the University 
of Oregon. He is the first president from the West 
Coast to serve a full term in office. The Association 
which he has headed during its seventy-fifth year is a 
vast and complex professional organization whose 
prestige and influence in the related areas of health 
education, physical education, athletics, recreation, 
and safety education are recognized nationally and 
internationally. 


AAHPER Looks Forward with Confidence 


Thus, the task of the historian is finished, and this 
chronicle of the 75-year life of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
draws to a close. A statement attributed to Winston 
Churchill comes to mind: ‘‘The farther backward you 
can look, the farther forward you are likely to see.’’ 

Our Association has had a full and honorable past; 
it looks forward to a vigorous and significant future. 
It stands ready in 1960 to become the ‘‘ powerful and 
indispensable educative force in a nation dedicated 
to world peace’’ as envisioned by President Hughes. 

In a Journal editorial, President Carl Nordly in 
1949 made this penetrating statement about the Asso- 
ciation which seems distinctively appropriate to repeat 
on the oceasion of this Diamond Jubilee in*1960: 


The AAHPER has attained a status of influence, prestige, 
and power without arrogance; it is not independent in its 
efforts but ever seeking cooperative relationships with other 
groups intc:<sted in, and with resources for, expansion of 
health, physical education, and recreation programs; it is 
world-minded rather than provincial; it is practical rather 
than visionary; its strength is in the individual professional 
contributions of its members; its strength will increase as 
we, as individual members, lose ourselves in professional 
service in the attainment of the Association’s objectives. 


These words could serve well to guide the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation for the next 25 years to a glorious centennial 
celebration in 1985. + 
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HHALTH 
HDUCATION 


Our heritage from the past has helped to chart our 
course to the present day, but our goals must be re- 
examined continuously to determine whether or not 
they are based upon present and future needs. If so, 
they will give pointed direction for the next 25 years. 

Thomas D. Wood and others expressed our long- 
range goal to be ‘‘Health and Education.’ This is 
the goal for which we have been striving, and it still 
appears to be sound. Certainly, this goal also becomes 
a significant guidepost for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. The Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association serves as an excel- 
lent example of our past and present-day attempt to 
bring together ‘‘Health and Edueation,’’ promoting 
healthful, effective living in every way. The leader- 
ship of the Joint Committee has been outstanding and 
should be an even greater force in the future. The 
prediction is justified when we examine the Joint 
Committee’s classic publications on the vital aspects 
of our school health program and its work to improve 
relationships among the health sciences and education. 

Phrased in a more specific and perhaps a new way, 
our goal in health education in the future is to help 
. .. gain the knowledge and the energy necessary to ex- 
plore the limits of man’s creativity and vitality, to find 
means whereby every man cannot only avoid disease and 
debilitation, but can rise to his own best level of energy and 
vigor, of spontaneity, of creativity, of enjoyment.” 

Our goals are derived from our personal and social 
needs and can best be tested by a consideration of the 
predicted future American way of life. What should 
‘‘Health and Education’’ mean to our way of life in 
the future? Oberteuffer gives us a clue in his answer 
to the critics of education when he said: 

The broad view believes that the primary purpose of educa- 
tion is to aid young men and women in the preparation for 


EDWARD B. JOHNS, University of California, Los Angeles 


FORECAST FOR 


effective living in a free society. . . . The broad view does 
not deny the importance of intellectual power, but it seeks 
to cultivate it within a human being who lives not by brains 
alone but by and through the aggregate of all of his powers.* 


We know that the unique characteristic of health 
education is its concern for the total integration of 
forces and factors for the optimum development of 
the individual. Health education, as a part of educa- 
tion, is concerned with the ways in which people— 
children, youth, and adults—change their behavior 
for healthful, effective living. 

Modern life will continue to become more complex 
as the Space Age advances with more and more tech- 
nological developments, an increased population, a 
greater amount of leisure time, and space travel. The 
resulting accelerated pace, with its accompanying in- 
creased tensions, will demand a higher degree of per- 
sonal health than has been required in the past. An 
increase in speed and ease of transportation, together 
with the intermingling of people from all parts of the 
nation and the world, means that community health 
also takes on new importance to society. These condi- 
tions imply the need for more effective health educa- 
tion if people are to make satisfactory personal and 
social adjustments. 

All evidence points to continued rapid advances in 
medical science as well as in other scientific fields. 
More scientific health knowledge will be available, and 
these advances in knowledge, along with the under- 


1National Society for the Study of Education, Ninth Year- 
book, Part I, Health and Education, Bloomington, Il.: Publie 
School Publishing Company, 1910. 

“Fillmore H. Sandford, ‘‘Creative Health and the Principle 
of Habeas Mentem,’’ American Journal of Public Health 46: 
141; February 1956, 

3*« Answers to the Challenge,’’ Journal of Health-Physical 
Education-Recreation 29: 40; September 1958. 
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standings of the broadening horizons of outer space, 
must be interpreted to the citizenry. Health educators 
are challenged to make use of more functional method- 
ology including new creative techniques to properly 
motivate people so they will utilize this information 
to their best advantage. Problem solving should take 
on new meaning and importance in health education. 
Emphasis should be focused on helping people to 
know how best to react when faced with a problem 
rather than on teaching only the new health facts. 
Stress should be given then to developing critical 
thinking on the part of students; we should assist 
them in solving their immediate problems and help 
them cevelop competencies in solving future ones. 

With the availability of more scientific knowledge 
about healthful living, the health-educated person 
should be able to improve and maintain his health to 
a greater degree than has been possible in the past. 
A present trend of modern living shows the lack of 
willingness on the part of individuals to assume re- 
sponsibility for their own well-being and to contribute 
to the welfare of others. This trend may be a result 
of our overemphasis on materialism. What apparently 
is a false sense of values held by many Americans 
offers a real challenge for health education in the 
future. 

It must be made evident and convincing to the 
average citdzen and community leaders, including 
politicians, that the strength of the nation rests upon 
the health of its people; that the future of the health 
of the people depends to a large extent on what is 
done to promote, improve, and preserve the health of 
school- and college-age children and youth. Properly 
organized health education programs in elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges and universities, pro- 
vide the essential knowledge, attitudes, and practices 
of healthful living to ensure this future. 

Several present-day problems facing health educa- 
tion and inhibiting its growth as a profession were 
identified by the participants of the Health Education 
Planning Conference, held October 10-12, 1959. Iden- 
tification of the major problems was the initial charge 
of the Conference. The following six crucial prob- 
lems were highlighted : 


1. Lack of a common basic philosophy. This problem 
includes the need for a statement of basic beliefs and a 
platform expounding them. 


2. Inadequacies in health education curriculums. Although 


progress has been made in the past few years particularly, 
there exist serious gaps and inadequacies in the health edu- 
cation curriculum in many schools, colleges, and universities. 
There is need for further efforts directed toward: (a) eur- 
riculum organization; appropriate patterns, scheduling, 
time allotment, articulation, progression; (b) identification 
of curriculum needs and interests; (¢) provision for basic 
concepts and experiences at each maturity level; (d) evalu- 
ation; and (e) other aspects of sound curriculum construe- 
tion. 


3. The need for greater understanding and intelligent 
use of motivation. We need to learn more about the de- 
terminants of behavior and how to use them. Motivation is 
the core of health education, making it possible to change 


behavior to improve the quality of living. 


4. The need for more extensive and intensive research 
studies. The need for research is apparent in order to solve 
present problems and make health education more effective. 
Each recognized research method should be utilized in the 
solution of the variety of health education problems. 


5. The need for better coordination and improved inter- 
relationships. Improvements can be made by better coor- 
dination of joint activities and the fostering of our relation- 
ships with many other health and allied groups. It is para- 
mount that such action take place with: (a) other depart- 
ments of the NEA; (b) professional health and allied asso- 
ciations; (¢) official and voluntary health agencies; (d) 
world organizations; and (e) the general public. 

6. The need for improved teacher education in health 
education. This problem involves improved programs for: 
(a) professional preparation of health educators including 
accreditation; (b) prospective administrators and teachers; 
and (c) teachers of teachers. 


We can predict safely and enthusiastically that a 
number of major developments will take place in the 
next 25 years, providing we have the leadership to 
help us solve the problems just outlined. The follow- 
ing predictions are based upon the solution of these 
problems. 


1. Health education shall have gained status in educa- 
tion and among other professional disciplines as a unique 
field, an essential life science, making substantial contribu- 
tions to the quality of living of our populace. Our philos- 
ophy will be so clearly stated that it can be compared with 
those in other disciplines in education. 

2. Health education will have more clearly identified its 
body of knowledge, outlined its instructional areas into 
proper sequential organization, and demonstrated its worth 
as a discipline on its own. 

3. A national curriculum will be established with various 
curriculum patterns illustrated. This will serve as a guide 
for state and local curriculum development. Mental health, 
family health, consumer health, and community health will 
be important ir ‘ructional areas of emphasis. 

4. Most schoois and colleges will have well-planned, con- 
tinuous health education curriculums organized for all 
stages of life with greater understanding and concern on 
the part of the planners for the health needs and interests 
and the values of differing cultures. 

5. Evaluation will be incorporated as an integral part of 
health education programs at all levels. Precise evaluative 
criteria and evaluation instruments will be developed further 
to appraise both health education program activities and 
health behavior. 

6. There will be available substantial grants for scholar- 
ships and fellowships for advanced study in health educa- 
tion, from federal funds and from private sources. 

7. There will be more basic research studies in health 
education because of increasing financial support from 
foundations, colleges and universities, and agencies. 

8. Health education research will develop (a) new skills 
in communication with students and the general public and 
(b) new teaching methods and scientifie materials so as to 
more effectively motivate changes in health behavior. 

9. Health education will help to foster a closer relation- 
ship between the school and the community. 

10. School and home cooperation will be improved as the 
role of health education is better interpreted to parents and 
as more health-educated individuals become parents. 

11. Through the multi-disciplinary approach (interrela- 
tionships with other fields) health education will be able to 
assist in the solution of pressing social problems such as the 
anticipated population explosion. 

12. Health education activities in school districts will be 
organized under the direction and supervision of the assist- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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PHYSICAL 
HDUCATION 


EDWINA JONES, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools 


Training of citizens in democratic ideals and the 
democratic way of life cannot be left to chance. For 
the welfare of the individual and the group, planned 
guidance in democratie practices and in the develop- 
ment of physical, social, emotional, and mental well- 
being becomes a vital function of education as well as 
of the home, The past few decades have made it vividly 
apparent to the American people that the strength of a 
democratic nation is to be found in the strength and 
ideals of the individuals of which the nation is com- 
posed. It is of world-wide importance that the indi- 
vidual be guided into that state of wholesome well- 
being which will benefit both him and his society. 

Surely the goal is the development of those ideals 
which have become identified as representative of 
democracy in the highest sense. Health is a central 
factor in this ideology, if by health is meant not only 
physical well-being, but mental, emotional, and social 
balance. The achievement of this goal is the challenge 
of education. It is natural to grow, and natural to 
follow a general pattern of growth and development. 
Physical education, with its varied activities designed 
to serve children and youth, is a made-to-order medium 
through which to guide growth and development. 

To guide the individual and the group, all phases 
of growth and the needs of youth, individually and 
collectively, must be considered. Becoming familiar 
with materials in order to select wisely those activities 
most likely to answer the needs and meet the abilities 
of the individual and the group is essential. 

Physical education today is an indispensable part 
of the total education, because in our educational sys- 
tem it is the primary source of the development of 
vitality. It deals in action; it does far more than talk 
or theorize. Biologically, the effective development 
and funetion of the vital organs and systems of the 
body are dependent in large part upon a well-devel- 
oped muscular system. A good physique depends upon 
factors of heredity, environment, and mode of living. 
Physiological work is an important element in the 
development of a good physique and good health. 

The child’s physical development may and does 
have profound effects upon his social and emotional 
development. There is a relationship between phy- 
sique and performance and group status. The devel- 
opment of skills at appropriate age levels is related 


to self-esteem and status in the group. Sociologically, 
sport is a part of American culture as definitely as 
are religion, science, art, and language and enjoys 
wide interest and following. A participant and spec- 
tator acquire abilities and interests which tie him 
closer to his fellow men. The learning of acceptable 
social behavior through sports has great potentiali- 
ties. For example, great sports leaders and _ per- 
formers have long been held up to younger genera- 
tions as the ideal of social conduct. 

When physical education can demonstrate that its 
goal is achieving education through the physical not 
just of the physical it will be assuming its proper 
responsibilities in the educational process and will be 
recognized for such. It can serve as a counterweight 
to some of the other factors developing in American 
society. It can provide sound knowledge and guid- 
ance to those who are looking for help in the develop- 
ment of desirable living patterns. It can be a dynamic 
and vital force in American living. 

Physical educators must find ways to close the gap 
between knowledges and practices in the program of 
physical education. For example, much progress in 
developing fine curriculum materials based on a 
knowledge of developmental levels of children has 
been made, and yet in a majority of teaching situa- 
tions, both at elementary and secondary levels, there 
is little evidence of application of this knowledge. 

Physical educators must do a better job in public 
relations so that others understand the nature and 
importance of their program and appreciate its con- 
tribution to modern living. Much of our work is not 
well received or not given adequate support because 
of this lack of desirable and effective communication. 
Frequently, physical educators have been on the de- 
fensive instead of an aggressive offensive. This is 
sometimes the result of changing educational values; 
sometimes it is failure to realize that the opposition 
does not always have knowledge of what is opposed. 

It is important that teacher education personnel 
work closely with teachers at both elementary and 
secondary levels. Too often, the changing needs of 
the fields are not adequately known at teacher educa- 
tion levels. In the preparation of teachers, there is a 
tendency to cling too long to practices and course ma- 
terials which have outlived their usefulness. It is often 
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easier to think about a fine program than to put it 
into practice. 

One of the greatest problems which our profession 
faces is the recruitment of more and better teachers 
of physical education. The need is vital to the sur- 
vival of our profession. There has been a steady in- 
crease in the number of college graduates preparing 
to teach during the last ten years, but there has been 
only an 11 percent increase among men and a 4 
percent increase among women who have graduated 
from major,programs in physical education during 
the last ten years. 

The challenge of recruiting more and better pro- 
fessional students includes retaining those recruited. 
Retention involves setting goals of greater excellence 
in academic preparation in fundamental studies and 
in motor skills as well. Freshmen major students in 
physical education are now coming with greater skill 
in leadership. What can be done to keep these stu- 
dents and give them a solid preparation in the knowl- 
edge and skills basic to teaching? How can we help 
these students distinguish between knowing the sub- 
ject of physical education and knowing the craft of 
teaching it ? 

Scheduling physical education classes in secondary 
schools is a major problem which is too frequently 
relegated to a minor status. It is the kind of problem 
that many leaders feel can be solved on a local level. 
Because it is so widespread, however, it has assumed 
the status of a major problem. Insufficient time allot- 
ment, overcrowding of classes, lack of facilities, and 
the scheduling of classes on the basis of administrative 
convenience have had serious effects on the program. 
More thought must be given to a departure from the 
academic time schedule and use of scheduling methods 
concerned with the needs and interests of students. 

Credit for physical education is another major prob- 
lem which has been bounced around for years. It is 
closely related to the problem cited above. Until 
physical education is properly scheduled and or- 
ganized, with credit given, it will remain a minor 
subject or just a ‘‘gym’’ program in the minds of 
school administrators. Physical education is part of 
education not attached to education. 

The main developments for the future for the 
AAHPER Physica! Education Division wi!l involve 
the following: 

1. Develop public relations programs bused on the 
impact of personal services—local, state, and national. 
With the increasing investment of public funds in 
school facilities, schools and recreation and other 
agencies, including the churches, will wish to unite 
because of common objectives to obtain more economi- 
eal use of facilities and leadership. Education will 
then be a continuing force in the life of the individual, 
not an experience of youth only. 

2. Lead the way to help establish higher standards 
for the professional preparation of teachers of physi- 
cal education. The Division must discover ways to 
continuously improve objectives, content, and meth- 
ods. AAHPER must make careful study of the scope 
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of its program to determine the extent to which it 
should enter into and sponsor the preparation of 
teachers in various areas of education. The Associa- 
tion began with physical education and now embraces 
health education, recreation, athletics, and safety and 
driver education. How far should it go? 

3. Emphasize the significance of gross body move- 
ment experiences in the lives of teachers of physical 
education and in those of the large majority of stu- 
dents. It is part of professional responsibility not 
only to experience the significance of activities but 
to learn to lead the future physical educators in 
knowledge and appreciation of life experiences in 
human motion. Our scientific foundations need to be 
intensified and applied. 

In order to ensure physical education’s greatest 
contribution in the years ahead, the profession must 
be continuously active in finding ways to: 

1. Develop and evaluate professional philosophy 
and standards. 

2. Attract and adequately prepare competent 
leaders, in greater numbers. 

3. Emphasize the importance of knowledges and 
understandings ag well as motor capabilities. 

4. Oppose practices or ideas in the program which 
are found to be educationally unsound. 

5. Help the public understand and respect what is 
being done in and through physical education. 

Until the public is convinced that physical educa- 
tion is of value to children and youth, little effort will 
be made to give support of any kind. The relation- 
ship of school and community should be one of 
mutual respect. Youth in schools are members of the 
community. The community’s interest in them and in 
their education should be recognized and acknowl- 
edged as worthy of attention. The community’s posi- 
tion as a partner should be understood. The under- 
standing must be based on free circulation of infor- 
mation and on agreements mutually arrived at. Physi- 
eal education must realize that the school is the 
community’s. The community, in turn, must trust 
those educators in whose hands youth has been placed. 

In 1890, Luther H. Gulick stated at the fifth annual 
meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Education that ‘‘there is no factor 
which is as prominent in the development in any pro- 
fession as the kind of men who take upon themselves 
the functions of that profession. The advance of 
physical education will depend more upon the kind 
of men who take up this work as their profession, than 
upon any other factor.’’ 

Seventy years later it is still true that the advance 
of physical education depends upon the kind of men 
and women who are and who will be its leaders. Each 
teacher should be a dedicated leader with vision and 
sound convictions, one who has pride in the work, 
ability to think and to express ideas clearly and 
decisively, one whose course of action is consistent 
with the long-term good of all. Such teacher-leaders 
will give direction toward the future envisioned for 
physical education. * 
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RECREATION 


HAROLD K. JACK, Temple University 


Recreation has made real progress in the past decade. 
It is an important aspect of American life, accepted 
as fundamental to modern living. Any community 
considers recreation and its support an everyday ne- 
eessity. Programs of community improvement include 
recreation as one of the target areas. People are con- 
cerned about their own personal recreation and recog- 
nize its value for all. Provision has been made for it 
in public, private, and family budgets. And finally, 
today we better understand as a nation the breadth, 
scope, and potential that recreation holds for us. 

In the future, we can expect greater understanding 
of recreation by all. We shall confidently expect more 
and more financial support. We should anticipate im- 
proved and expanded facilities, more adequate leader- 
ship, and accelerated and more complete programs of 
leadership training. Public understanding of recrea- 
tion will be enhanced, and new developments and 
concepts will emerge which will further broaden the 
program, involve more people, and make recreation 
more a necessity for balanced and effective living. 
The role of the family as a unit in recreation will ré- 
ceive more emphasis. The possibilities for personal 
satisfactions will be considerably enhanced. The 
evolving recreation programs will truly make possible 
an effective creativeness in the leisure time pursuits 
of our people. 

More and more in the days ahead, we will think of 
recreation in terms of plus values. In the next few 
years we will cease hearing of it as a preventative for 
this or for that. Rather, the plus features of recrea- 
tion will be so thoroughly understood that no com- 
munity will feel that it can afford to be without a 
basic program of services which will help all to use 
leisure time in a wise, constructive, creative, and use- 
ful way. 

Today there is a desire to travel and to get into the 
out-of-doors. Improved roads, better cars, longer vaca- 
tions, and greater economic resources enable people to 
visit and make greater use of parks, beaches, and 
established vacation areas and to stop by our national 
shrines and points of interest. The emphasis on the 
outdoors, family camping, hunting, fishing, and out- 
door participant sports of all types will continue to 
expand and become an expected form of recreational 
outlet for most families. These new recreational out- 
lets will form the base for a multitude of different 
interests and activities which will serve the family in 
a two-fold manner—meeting recreational needs and 


helping crystallize the family as the basic unit in so- 
ciety. Perhaps in the years ahead recreation may be 
looked upon as the principal therapeutic agent to use 
in strengthening family ties and the role of the fam- 
ily. A tremendous challenge awaits the field. 

Commercial recreation opportunities will continue 
to develop. Many of the commercial enterprises in 
the field of recreation contribute greatly to the recrea- 
tional pattern of the community. These may well 
become powerful forces for the enhancement of recrea- 
tion by broadening the base, by providing certain 
types of facilities not easily provided by tax funds 
or by small groups, and by creating interests in more 
diverse activities. Properly-conducted commercial 
recreation facilities will be encouraged and will be 
coordinated by community effort in order to serve all. 

In the years ahead, recreation will truly become an 
integral part of life for all. It will no longer be con- 
sidered as basically a program for children or young 
people. Facilities, programs, leadership, and various 
opportunities will exist for all ages. Formal, informal, 
and spontaneous opportunities will exist for the very 
young child, the individual of school age, the young 
adult, the middle aged, the older adult, and those who 
are in the retired age bracket. 

Educational programs which will help people to 
identify ways to spend leisure time in a purposeful, 
satisfying, and creative manner will become common. 
Adult education programs will more often be thought 
of in terms of recreation potentials. Continuation 
education courses, postgraduate courses, or extension 
courses offered by colleges will provide an impact for 
recreation and a better understanding of it. 

The publie schools will more and more think of 
preparation for leisure and the great potential for 
leisure which exists in all of the disciplines. Each 
subject area has great untapped potentials for recrea- 
tion. A recognition of possibilities and a few guide- 
lines end suggestions for using interests, knowledge, 
or skill are all that are necessary. An expansion of 
this concept will enrich our cultural heritage and life 
of the future. 

In considering the recreation of the future, the 
school will play an important role in servicing the 
community. In many communities, the schools will 
cooperate with municipal departments in numerous 
ways by providing specialized services, certain facili- 
ties, or leadership. In some situations, recreation 
projects may be operated on a joint basis. Other 
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localities may require that certain agencies develop 
designated or specialized features of the program, 
even though one central department may operate 
most of the program for the community. Coordinat- 
ing or advisory councils of all operating groups will 
become more common. Inter-agency committees dedi- 
cated to cooperative action and teamwork by all 
groups interested in meeting the needs of the future 
will make more complete programs available and will 
demonstrate the importance of teamwork in solving 
the needs of the community. More and more it will 
be recognized that the breadth and scope of recrea- 
tion are such that many approaches, many groups, 
and many forms of recreation are essential to meet 
the needs of a complex society. 

Within a given community, the forces for better 
recreation must approach the planning of total serv- 
ices as scientifically as possible by continuous re- 
search, periodic appraisal, and subsequent planning. 
Specifie roles of given recreation services must be 
defined and redefined. A strong coordinated effort by 
all recreation services will be required and expected 
by the people. Churches, industry, private agencies, 
nonpublic agencies of all types, and others will expand 
or develop recreation as a basic service on an individ- 
ualized approach as well as by coordinated action. 

Because of the popularity of recreation in the years 
ahead, we may expect to see a vast expansion in 
smaller and rural communities. Recreation will be 
established as a need in the small community as well 
as in the city. In all types of communities, the school- 
community recreation concept will grow and develop. 
The expansion of school-connected recreation pro- 
grams will meet a need. Leadership, facilities, equip- 
ment, and key location of resources make this a nat- 
ural outgrowth of coordinated and wise planning. 
Coordination of effort and dual use of resources will 
mean more economical use and, in turn, will give the 


taxpayer more for his dollar. The park-school con- 
cept, whether developed as a basic school operation 
or joint school and community operation, will be a 
feature of wise planning for the future. 

Recreation is now a profession and it is, in fact, 
emerging as one of the important professional groups. 
The demand for competent leadership will increase 
as programs increase. Our colleges face a challenge 
in the coming years, because sound preparation of 
leaders and professionals is a must in this ground- 
swell of growth. Recent figures show that there will 
be a need for 30,000 additional professionals in ree- 
reation by 1969 in public and private agencies, but 
at the present rate of production, colleges will turn 
out only about 5,000 professional recreation students 
in the next decade. Assuming that all 5,000 entered 
the recreation profession (which is improbable), there 
would stiil be a shortage of at least 25,000. 

The future demands that recreation become even 
more professional. Research is indicated as a real 
need. It may be anticipated that in the years ahead, 
the demand for and interest in research in all phases 
of recreation will result in some significant work. As 
a result, new directions, new techniques, and improved 
understandings will develop. The why and how, as 
well as the underlying forces which make for good 
recreation and positive contributions to effective liv- 
ing, will be better understood. The resultant knowl- 
edge and its application will provide a multitude of 
new concepts and directions. 

The years ahead are years of opportunity. They 
may become the golden years of the first 100 years of 
the recreation movement. The profession has great 
responsibilities and opportunities. It will be an inter- 
esting period professionally because of growth, greater 
professional recognition, and the universal acceptance 
that recreation is inherent in all phases of community, 
family, and individual living. * 


(Continued from page 93) 
development of an Association policy statement con- 
cerning competition for elementary school children, 
(5) establishment of a sports writers award program, 
(6) preparation of recommendations concerning the 
spectator problem, (7) professional preparation of 
coaches, (8) a speedball guide, (9) a weight training 
project organized by AAHPER President Arthur A. 
Esslinger as an Association effort, and (10) prepara- 
tion of standards for preparation of athletic trainers. 

A major project already completed is the handbook 
for high school athletic coaches. Representing the 
first attempt in the nation to develop a guide for 
interscholastic athletic coaches, it includes the high 
principles and ideals as well as practical procedures 
that have been developed by years of experience on 
the part of our most successful coaches. 

An optimistic forecast would seem to be justified. 
The Edueational Policies Commission has stated very 
clearly that a well-balanced, properly conducted pro- 
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gram of intramural and interscholastic athletics is, an 
essential part of a well-rounded school program. En- 
thusiastic public support, although sometimes a prob- 
lem, is a great asset which can be channeled to support 
the total physical education program. Energetic 
leadership is already available in the field and for the 
most part has yet to find an adequate home base in a 
professional education organization. The AAHPER 
may be on the verge of making one of its most notable 
contributions to education as it digs into the problems 
of intramural and interscholastiec athletics. 

Now that we are so conscious of the need to im- 
prove the fitness of American youth, we can look fer 
sports to play a more prominent role in the lives of 
our future citizens. Dynamic, enthusiastic loyalty to 
the spirit of America is our hope for the future. There 
is nothing in the American scene more reassuring and 
typical of this spirit than the American competitive 
sports program. * 
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MEN’S 
ATHLETICS 


ZOLLIE MAYNARD, Florida State Department of Education 


Any forecast for the future must necessarily be based 
on past experience, and if there is to be any possibil- 
ity of accuracy in a forecast, there must be a frank 
and honest evaluation of these experiences. If honesty 
indicates negative conclusions, they should be stated 
and their implications made clear. 

There is considerable evidence to indicate that prior 
to the establishment of the Division of Men’s Ath- 
leties, the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation had been negligent in as- 
suming a leadership role in the field of athletics. This 
negligence was caused by a perhaps sound but un- 
realistic philosophy. The result was that physical 
education people and the AAHPER as an organiza- 
tion were labeled as aiiti-athleties by most people 
working specifically in the field of interscholastic 
athletics. 

It is quite possible that many of the difficulties 
relating to the acceptance of physical education as an 
essential part of the school curriculum have been 
caused by the lack of a positive attitude toward inter- 
scholastic athletics. No amount of effort to improve 
public understanding of physical education clarified 
the confusion. The overwhelming majority of men 
physical education teachers have been and are also 
coaches of interscholastic athletics. They have been 
generally treated as the black sheep of the family. 
When they attended Association meetings at the state, 
district, and national level, they heard interscholastie 
athletics criticized and, in many instances, ridiculed. 
It is true that a certain amount of this criticism was 
deserved. However, the almost complete absence of 
a positive and constructive attitude placed the 
AAHPER in a position that did not inspire confi- 
dence. The Association seemed to ignore the fact 
that many professional and highly intelligent school 
people believe strongly in the value of intramural 
and interscholastic athletics. 

Attitude within the Association has changed during 
the last ten or fifteen years. In 1954, Ray O. Dunean, 
as vice-president of the Physical Education Division, 
recommended the establishment of a Division of Men’s 
Athletics. Tentative status was granted in 1956, and 
at the 1958 annual meeting, the AAHPER Board of 
Directors and Representative Assembly approved 
permanent status for the Division of Men’s Athletics. 


With this act the Association created the organiza- 
tional framework for assuming its rightful leadership 
role in the field of athletics. In the few short years 
since the creation of the Division, a great deal has 
been accomplished toward a constructive approach to 
dealing with the problems and great potential in the 
intramural and interscholastic program. 

Many long-time members of the AAHPER who are 
dedicated to the field of competitive sports have en- 
thusiastically ‘‘pitched in’’ to the work of the newly 
ereated Division. Many nonmembers of the Associa- 
tion came to believe in the possibilities of the Athletics 
Division and have become members, contributing much 
time and effort. A consultant for men’s athletics was 
added to the AAHPER staff and has worked enthusi- 
astically to make up for lost time. 

At the present time, there are fourteen project 
committees and seven advisory committees at work 
within the Division. These committees are made up 
of more than 150 participants. It is largely to the 
work of these committees and that of the section 
chairmen that we can look in preparing a forecast of 
future developments for the Division of Men’s Ath- 
leties. 

The section chairmen and the vice-president-elect 
have arranged a program for the 75th Anniversary 
Convention that is certain to attract nationwide atten- 
tion in the field of competitive sports. Several dozen 
national figures who have never before appeared on 
AAHPER programs have been engaged. Sports Illus- 
trated magazine has become interested in the work 
of the Division and has played a prominent role in the 
development of the Division program. That these 
programs will be highly successful and refiect favor- 
able credit on the AAHPER becomes the first point in 
our forecast. 

The AAHPER, through its Athletics Division, can 
make a notable contribution to the improvement of 
competitive athletics as a result of the work of the 
project committees. Among these projects are the 
following: (1) development of a handbook for the 
organization and administration of varsity lettermen 
clubs, (2) development of a statement on interscho- 
lastie athletics on the ju.ior high school level, (3) 
preparation of an athletic coaching career flyer, (4) 

(Continued on page 92) 
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GIRLS AND 


WOMEN’S SPORTS 


THELMA BISHOP, Michigan State University 


The future of sports for girls and women is promis- 
ing, difficult, challenging, full of changes that must 
be carefully evaluated. The course chosen must be 
more than right; it must be best. 

Any profession must be aligned with the culture 
of the society which supports it. We know that play 
is universal but that the form varies in different so- 
cieties, and that play forms change within the same 
culture as a new form, or emphasis, best expresses the 
people’s understanding of their culture. So it is with 
physical education. However, some aspects of cultural 
change are unique to women and girls, and many of 
these changes may reasonably affect their participa- 
tion in sports. These are the changes that will be em- 
phasized in a prediction for the Division for Girls 
and Women’s Sports. 

We are in a period of such rapid change that we 
cannot get far enough away to evaluate these changes 
objectively in terms of their total cultural impact. 
We can, however, look at some of the changes that are 
occurring now, at others that seem to be indicated in 
the next quarter century, and give our best possible 
evaluation in terms of the Division for Girls and 
Women’s Sports 25 years from now. 

Basie to any look into the future is the fact that 
our physical bodies have not changed appreciably in 
the last thousand years, and there is no evidence that 
they will change in the next 25 years in their need for 
physical activity for maintenance. Furthermore, that 
activity must be on a do-it-yourself basis. 

Although bodies have not changed, culture has, to 
the extent that it is almost impossible to maintain 
bodies through daily work. The modern woman works 
primarily with her brains or with her hands, because 
she has less muscular strength than men and is more 
adept in fine movements. If she is a housewife, mod- 
ern appliances have eliminated much of the strenuous 
physical activity from her daily tasks. She may be 
tired, but the modern housewife rarely lifts a heavy 
load, does not move fast enough to increase her respir- 
ation significantly, and finds that many parts of her 
body have not had sufficient activity for good body 
maintenance by the end of her day. 

Physical educators know and appreciate the full 
impact of these facts. The lay public knows the 
facts too, but American women have not yet learned 
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to apply them intelligently. All evidence points to less 
and less strenuous physical demands in our living in 
the next 25 years. As women, we have no choice; we 
must change habits and attitudes. We must learn to 
maintain our bodies intelligently outside our daily 
work but within our daily living pattern. Some of 
this daily maintenance will be through sports. 

Many professional organizations and interested 
groups, including the Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports, must work cooperatively toward this goal. 
These changes in habit and attitude must be accom- 
plished in the next 25 years. 

Fortunately, the changing role of women in our 
economy may be a strong, positive factor in altering 
one aspect of our attitude toward sport participation ; 
it will help both men and women to build a concept 
of femininity in which health takes precedence over 
weakness. As women become established and respect- 
ed workers in our economy, there is a growing sep- 
aration between weakness and femininity. That sep- 
aration will widen in the next 25 years, as an increas- 
ing number of women work outside the home. U.S. 
Department of Labor statistics show that perhaps the 
most remarkable labor force development of the past 
ten years has been the extent to which women, par- 
ticularly women 35 years and over, have entered or 
returned to the labor force. A continuation of this 
trend is anticipated, and it is predicted that women 
will account for half, or 5 million, of the needed in- 
crease in our labor force by 1965." 

New roles for women in our culture and in our 
economy stimulate us to build new concepts of woman- 
hood. By 1985, negative peer reaction and fear of 
being labeled a ‘‘tomboy’’ will be minimized when the 
girl or woman participates in sport activities as one 
channel toward total fitness. As psychological and 
cultural barriers te participation in sports by girls 
and women are broken down, the Division for Girls 
and Women’s Sports is challenged to stimulate par- 
ticipation and upgrade the kinds of experiences avail- 
able to girls and women through participation in 
sports. 


1Margaret E. Thomas, ‘‘Economic Trends in the Changing 
Society,’’ Social Changes and Sports, Washington, D. C.: 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1958, p. 28. 
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The increasing number of women in the labor force 
has two other implications for the Division. Margaret 
Lantis points out that this trend creates a need for 
changes in sport patterns. Women who are working 
and maintaining a home need sports that can be 
played in a short period since their time is limited.” 
The Division for Girls aud Women’s Sports should 
give leadership to modification of sports and the 
development of new sports that will serve the needs 
of women during periods of their lives when they 
have limited time for body maintenance. 

U. S. Labor Department statistics show that more 
than 40 percent of all women in the age -brackets 
20-24, 35-44, and 45-54 are now in the labor force. 
The best source for our increased labor needs in the 
next ten years will be women 35 years and over. The 
Division for Girls and Women’s Sports must give 
leadership in developing and promoting sports for 
older women with limited time, as well as for older 
women who are not doing the double job of working 
and maintaining a home and who, therefore, have in- 
ereased leisure time. 

In modern programs, women have put more em- 
phasis on individual and dual sports than men have. 
Women will probably continue to emphasize these 
sports. One interesting change must be considered 
which may influence women and girls to give more 
time to team activities. As we look at our culture, we 
find there is a change from strong individualism and 
intense competition in our business and industry to- 
ward cooperation in larger and larger units. Our 
economy has changed from the pioneer necessity of 
competing almost singlehandedly against many ad- 
verse factors, through the kind of capitalistic competi- 
tion in which small groups and home-owned businesses 
flourished, to a modified cooperative-competitive ap- 
proach. Women’s sports also must change, perhaps 
not so much in form as in emphasis. At the end of 
the next 25 years we will emphasize cooperative and 
teamwork aspects as more important than the final 
competitive score. This trend toward larger coopera- 
tive units may result in additional stress on team 
sports that use a rather large number of players. 

On the other hand, several factors are combining 
to make it increasingly difficult to maintain adequate 
space for sports. Our increased population means that 
many more facilities are needed just to maintain 
present per capita levels. Furthermore, our present 
facilities are woefully inadequate for meeting the 
needs of the children and young adults in our popula- 
tion. As a nation, we have scarcely considered the 
sports needs of mature women and of older women. 
Our tendency to build ranch-type houses and schools 
frequently leaves little outside space for sports. Our 
suburban developments are often poorly planned and 
do not allow for the open play spaces needed by the 
inhabitants. The Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports must help promote, develop, and invent active 


2Margaret Lantis, ‘‘Foreseeing Women’s Recreation in the 
1960’s,’’ Social Changes and Sports, p. 16. 


sports that require little space and that are appealing 
to modern women. 

Facilities are expensive, also. Schools are already 
having difficulty financing the building programs nec- 
essary to handle the increasing school enrollment. 
Bond issues are turned down now, when there is still 
great need for more elementary schools. The tidal 
wave of students is just starting to reach our second- 
ary schools, which are even more expensive. We fore- 
see great difficulties in the next 25 years. Pressures 
for a cheaper, purely academic school may temporar- 
ily disrupt some of the sports teaching in the public 
schools. The Division for Girls and Women’s Sports 
must work with the other AAHPER divisions, with 
other associations and agencies to help interpret the 
need for education in sports and the need for partici- 
pation opportunities for women and girls of all ages. 
When communities understand, they will finance 
needed programs through schools and community 
agencies. 

Recent reports show trends toward new world pow- 
ers and larger alliances among European nations, and 
this trend will increase. By 1985, we will have moved 
farther toward an international culture. Sports will 
play a part in this culture because they can be used as 
a channel for increasing understanding of both team- 
mate and opponent, and they can be modified to fit the 
changing cooperative-competitive ratio needed as in- 
ternational society changes. The Division for Girls 
and Women’s Sports must work cooperatively with 
other agencies in this international area of sports for 
women and girls. 

On the basis of these needs and changes, the Divi- 
sion for Girls and Women’s Sports in 1985 will be an 
expanded division. The work now being done through 
its five sections, six standing committees, and six dis- 
trict and fifty-two state organizations will continue, 
since that service is eminently suited to present and 
future needs, but we will be doing it better and more 
thoroughly. We will also add other services. One of 
the first needs discussed here was the need for Ameri- 
can women to change habits and attitudes for better 
body maintenance. In 1985, the Division for Girls 
and Women’s Sports will have a well-established pat- 
tern for continuous and effective interpretation of 
this need to girls and women; for stimulating par- 
ticipation of all girls and women in sports; and for 
upgrading the experiences possible through sport 
participation. The Division will give continued and 
strong leadership in testing, developing, modifying, 
and inventing new sports needed to fit space, age, and 
time limitations. Present services are geared primar- 
ily for girls in school, officials, physical educators, and 
recreation personnel. In the future, the Division will 
give similar services in the area of sports to lay wom- 
en of all ages.. The Division will give added help and 
service on the international level. 

The future of sports for girls and women is indeed 
promising, difficult, challenging. The Division for 
Girls and Women’s Sports must give excellent leader- 
ship and added ‘service in each of the next 25 years. *® 
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SAFETY AND 
DRIVER EDUCATION 


A. E. “JOE” FLORIO, University of Illinois 


Anyone can be a grandstand quarterback and state 
what should have been done, but when one attempts 
to peer into the future, one may be called anything 
from an ‘‘egghead’’ to a ‘‘crackpot.’’ Nevertheless, 
those of us who have been in the profession of teach- 
ing physical education, health, recreation, and safety 
and coaching sports must look back at our previous 
record in accident prevention to observe what has 
happened in the past and then determine where to 
go in the future. 

About two out of five school-age accidents occur in 
organized athletics, principally in football and basket- 
ball. We cannot find that any appreciable gain has 
been made when we compare the accident facts in 
sports and physical education for the last two decades 
with what has been accomplished by medical science, 
industry, and traffic safety programs. For example, 
in the last 20 years, medical science has brought about 
the greatest reduction in history in nonaccident death 
rates of young people 5 to 14 and 15 to 24 years of 
age. In contrast, during the same period, accident 
death rates showed less striking results. Good prog- 
ress was made in the 5 to 14 year age group, which 
showed a 34 percent decline in accidents since World 
War II, but rates for the 15 to 24 year age group 
fluctuated around 60 per 100,000. In this latter group, 
the death rate from accidents is currently higher than 
the death rate from all other causes combined. 

Although all school-age accidents are not a result 
of participation in sports, physical education, and 
recreational activities, these activities are responsible 
for almost half of school-age accidents at the present 
time. If this is a current problem, what shall we face 
in the future? How many children will we have in 
our classes in the next 10, 15, or 20 years? It has 
been estimated that our population will reach 220 
million by 1970. Will our athletic fields, gymnasiums, 
and recreational facilities be adequate? From past 
experience we have found that our physical facilities 
have always lagged behind our needs, and we’re sorry 
to predict that the same will probably be true in the 
future. What does all this mean? It means that our 
classes will be twice the size they are now which will 
make for increasingly hazardous conditions. It also 
‘means that more and more effort must be made to 
eOmbat the accident problem. 


In the past, we have assumed that a certain number 
of accidents were inherent in the nature of physical 
activities. This is still true, but the problems will be 
greatly increased as physical education classes, ath- 
letie squads, ana recreational groups expand to greater 
proportions. Intramural programs at the high school 
and college leve) will continue their fantastic growth 
in both participation and diversification. This growth 
and expansion will intensify the need not only for 
more facilities »ut also for more adequate facilities 
and better qualified and certified personnel for the 
safe conduct of such programs. 

By 1970 about 40 percent of the population in the 
United States will be participating in some phase of 
aquatie sports activity, with at least 30 percent en- 
gaged in pleasure boating. By 1970 more than one 
million swimming pools will be in operation. One does 
not have to gaze into the crystal ball to realize what 
this means. Thera will be an increase in drownings 
and accidents ; there will be a greater demand for more 
and better aquatic training programs. The same prob- 
lem will exist in other areas, such as camping, fishing, 
and hunting, to name only a few. Will we be ready 
to offer professional leadership so participation in 
these and other activities will be safe and enjoyable? 

Although many teachers of health and physical edu- 
cation have always maintained an interest in accident 
prevention, our responsibilities shall increase in all 
areas of safety. The new AAHPER Division of Safety 
and Driver Education includes sections concerned 
with safety in the school environment, recreational 
safety, home and community safety, driver and traffic 
safety, and safety in physical education and athletics. 
Our Association has always been concerned with gen- 
eral safety education. Traditionally, school and col- 
lege administrators have looked to health and physi- 
cal education personnel for leadership and super- 
vision in all aspects of safety. A recent study by the 
NEA research division reported that three-fourths of 
all safety education as it permeates the school curricu- 
lum is supervised in most major cities and states by 
departments of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. A major portion of those teaching safety and 
driver education in the schools and colleges are al- 
ready active members of AAHPER. With the status 
we now have in the association structure, we must 
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accept the challenge that is afforded us by more 
effective leadership. 

Driver education in many schools is now a direct 
responsibility and a definite part of the department 
of health and physical education. One reason we have 
been. given this responsibility is that our profession 
has always been active in preparing teachers for 
driver education. Although not directly concerned 
with physical education, driver education does have 
an effect on the health and well-being of our youth; 
to this end we are greatly concerned and rightly so, 
because today’s traffic situation is one of society’s 
greatest problems. 

What specifically is this challenge? Let us look at 
the future—over 110 million drivers in the 1960’s! over 
27 million new drivers by 1970! Our present vehicle- 
miles of travel will be doubled, and even according to 
the most optimistic appraisals, highway improvements 
will not keep up with the needs of growing traffic. 
Approximately one-fifth of the drivers will be youth 
whom we must teach to be responsible, courteous 
drivers. 

One of the most important factors in preventing 
traffic accidents is a proper attitude, something that 
is developed over a long period of time in connection 
with all the courses in the school. To do the job calls 
for more and better qualified teachers, in turn, a 
responsibility of colleges and universities and state 
departments of education. Present offerings at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels will expand to 
meet the needs for this segment of education. More 
and more the physical education and health education 
major will choose safety and driver education as a 
second teaching subject because of increased job op- 
portunities. Today there are more than 12,000 high 
schools, approximately 63 percent of the public schools, 
offering driver education courses. Each year this fig- 
ure increases, creating a demand for well-qualified 
teachers. Regardless of who may be basically respon- 
sible for the several aspects of driver education in the 
schools, the people in health education and physical 
education have a definite role to play in this area of 
safety education. 

Driver education is, of course, only one part of a 
large, comprehensive program of safety education 
which includes areas such as home safety, fire safety, 
pedestrian safety, bicycle safety, farm safety, and 
many other‘ areas. It should be the goal of the new 
division of AAHPER to stimulate action toward, not 
only the fulfillment of these needs, but also improve- 
ment in quality by developing higher standards in all 
areas of safety education. 

In the future there will be greater demands for 
supervisors of safety and driver education. This re- 
sponsibility may also be added to those of present 
supervisors of health and physical education. Will 
we be ready to accept these new obligations? Again 
it is the goal of the Division of Safety and Driver 
Education to offer guidance and leadership here. 

Gazing further into the crystal ball one notices in- 
ereased action in courts of law concerning liability 


suits against schools and school districts because of 
accidents occurring in sports and physical education. 
A recent Supreme Court decision in a Midwestern 
state ruled that school districts and other units of 
local government can be sued for damages resulting 
from negligence of one of their agents or employees. 
Knowledge that school districts are liable for damages 
in the event of negligence on the part of persons they 
employ should caution school administrators against 
employing careless or irresponsible persons. 

Innocent as teachers and administrators may feel 
themselves to be of wrongful conduct, this condition 
seems to be quickly changing as more and more cases in 
courts arise where parents sue for injuries sustained 
by students while under school control. It seems that 
the common law concept of immunity of school boards 
and other governmental bodies is gradually being 
rejected. 


Crystal gazing for the new Division includes the 
following recommended action: 

1. Standing committees should be appointed, 
charged with the responsibility of formulating an 
action program of accident prevention in all the areas 
encompassed by the Division. 

2. These committees should study in detail the ac- 
cident situation as it exists in physical education, 
recreation, and athletics and spell out the specific 
shortcomings in each of the activity areas. 

3. The committees should analyze hazards and safe 
practices involved with the thought of developing an 
instructional program of accident prevention. 

4. The Division should establish a program of acci- 
dent reporting and analysis as a guide to all schools. 

5. The Division should establish an implementing 
committee in each of the districts of AAHPER. 

6. The Division should develop a plan of needed 
research to be conducted by colleges and universities. 

These are but a few recommendations that may help 
solve the accident problem in our profession. 

As we all realize, the most important resources of 
our country are its human resources. Basic to the 
efficiency, strength, and capability of the citizens is 
freedom from accidents. Today, accidents constitute 
one of the most important social and personal prob- 
lems facing our country. It is therefore essential that 
our youth become familiar with the hazards of every- 
day living and learn how to live safely within their 
environment, whether it be the gymnasium, the athletic 
field, the home, or our streets and highways. This, 
then, is the challenge the Division of Safety and 
Driver Education must accept and will accept as we 
look ahead to the next 25 years. * 
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AWARDS FOR OUTSTANDING SERVICE 
PRESENTED BY THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


The AAHPER pays tribute to those 
who make extraordinary contributions 
to the profession with three different 
honors, the Gulick Award, the Ander- 
son Award, and election as Honor Fel- 
lows of the Association. These awards 
are presented each year at the time 
of the annual convention of the AAH- 
PER. Those who have received these 
awards, whose names appear on this 
and the opposite page, are builders of 
the profession. They are recognized 
here for the part they have played in 
creating today’s Association. 

Gulick Award 

The Luther H. Gulick Award for 
distinguished service in physical edu- 
cation is the highest honor afforded to 
members by the Association. The award 
was first bestowed by the Physical Edu- 
cation Society of New York City, as 
a means of memorializing Gulick’s con- 
tribution to physical education. Money 
for this project came from a Society 
fund which had been originated by 
Dr. Gulick in 1904 to stimulate origi- 
nal study and writing on the part of 
members of the Society. This plan did 
not show suecessful results, and so the 
income from the original fund which 
Dr. Gulick had raised 19 years prior 
was drawn upon for the cost of the 
medals when the award was established 
in 1923. 

R. Tait MeKenzie executed the med- 
al, which consists of a bust figure of a 
young man bearing an olive branch in 
one hand and wearing a wreath of vic- 


The Luther H. Gulick Award 


tory on his head. The medallion bears 
the Latin inscription Palman Qui Mer- 
vit Ferat. 

The first award quite appropriately 
was made posthumously in recognition 
of Dr. Gulick’s services. The medallion 
was received by Mrs. Gulick at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Society. 

The Physical Education Society of 
New York City continued to present 
the Gulick Award until 1929, after 
which date the city association became 
inoperative. The Health Education 
Teachers Association awarded the 
honor twice, in 1939 and 1940, and 
then on February 3, 1944, the respon- 
sibility was turned over to the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Edueation, and Reereation. All recipi- 
ents of the award are listed here. 


Anderson Award 


The William G. Anderson Merit 
Award honors the founder of the As- 
sociation by in turn honoring each 
year those persons who best exemplify 
Dr. Anderson’s philosophy of devoted 
service to his profession and to man- 
kind. The award was established at 
the August 1948 meeting of the 
AAHPER Board of Directors, and the 
first award was made at the 1949 Bos- 
ton Convention. Chairman of the first 
nominating committee was Grace E. 
Jones. 

For the first few years recipients 
were outstanding leaders within the 
profession, but since 1955 the awards 
have been given to persons outside the 
membership pattern of the AAHPER 
who have contributed significantly to 
the fields of health education, physical 
education, or recreation. 


Honor Awards 


In 1931 the Association began its 
program of paying tribute to those 
who had served the profession well by 
the presentation of fellowship awards. 
President Frederick W. Maroney was 
largely responsible for this policy of 
doing honor to esteemed members of 
the profession while they are still alive. 
Allen G. Ireland served as first chair- 
man of the nominating committee. 

In the first year of the honor award, 48 
persons were elected as Fellows of the 


American Physical Education Associa- 
tion. Of the distinguished group, Amy 
Morris Homans, then 82 years old, was 
accorded the honor of being the first 
to receive the certificate. Since 1931 
only a few each year have been select- 
ed as Honor Award Fellows. The com- 
plete list of award recipients, from 
1931 through 1960, is on page 99. 


GULICK AWARD 
RECIPIENTS 


Ainsworth, Dorothy S.—1960. 
Anderson, William Gilbert—1945. 
Bancroft, Jessie H.—1924. 
Burchenal, Elizabeth—1950. 
Cassidy, Rosalind—1956. 
Cozens, Frederick W.—1953. 
Fisher, George J.—1929. 
Gulick, Luther Halsey—1923. 
Hetherington, Clark W.—1928. 
Hughes, William L.—1954. 
Langton, Clair V.—1957. 
LaPorte, William Ralph—1951. 
Lee, Mabel—1948. 

Manley, Helen—1958. 

MeCloy, Charles H.—1944. 
Mitchell, Elmer Dayton—1949. 
Nash, Jay Bryan—1940. 
Nordly, Carl L.—1955. 
Oberteuffer, Delbert—1959. 
Perrin, Ethel—1946. 

Savage, Charles W.—1952. 
Storey, Thomas A.—1926. 
Trilling, Blanche M.—1947. 
Williams, Jesse Feiring—1939. 
Wood, Thomas D.—1925. 


ANDERSON AWARD 
RECIPIENTS 


Bauer, William Waldo—1955. 
Brown, Margaret C.—1953. 
Brundage, Avery—1956. 
Burney, Leroy E.—1958. 


~ Crampton, C. Ward—1959. 


Davis, Elwood Craig—1954. 
Hellebrandt, Frances A.—1960. 
Kessler, Henry Howard—1956. 
Langton, Clair V.—1954. 
Lowman, C. L.—1959. 

Manley, Helen—1951. 

Masters, Hugh—1950. 
MeDonough, Thomas E.—1953. 
Menninger, Karl A.—1956. 
Meyerding, Edward A.—1956. 
Morrison, Robert Hugh—1955. 
Moss, Bernice R.—1952. 
Rogers, James E.—1954. 
Rusk, Howard A.—1960. 

Salk, Jonas E.—1956. 

Seanlan, Mazie V.—1949. 
Staley, Seward Charles—1951. 
Steinhaus, Arthur H—1951. 
Wayman, Agnes R.—1952. 
White, Paul Dudley—1959. 
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Abernathy, Ruth—1953; Affleck, G. B. 
—1940; Ainsworth, Dorothy — 1949; 
Alderson, Curtis Jackson—1956; Al- 
dinger, A. K.—1937; Aldrich, Anita— 
1960; Allen, Catherine Louise—1957 ; 
Alletzhauser, M. E.—1933; Anderson, 
H. §.—1932; Anderson, W. G.—1931; 
Ashton, Dudley—1956; Ayars, George 
W.—1947. 


Babbitt, James A.—1932; Bailey, Edna 
—1939; Baker, Gertrude M.—1957; 
Bancroft, Jessie—1931; Beiderhase, 
Josephine — 1933; Bell, Margaret — 
1933; Bezdek, Hugo—1935; Blanch- 
ard, Vaughn—1935; Bookwalter, Caro- 
lyn —1953; Bookwalter, Karl W.— 
1944; Boulton, Iris—1951; Bouvé, 
Marjorie —1932; Bovard, J. F.— 
1934; Brace, David K.—1933; Bragg, 
Mabel—1935. 

Braucher, H. §.—1931; Brodbeck, 
Alfred—1933; Broer, Marion R.— 
1960; Bronson, Alice Oakes — 1954; 
Broome, E. C.— 1932; Brown, John, 
Jr.—1931; Brown, Margaret C.— 
1956; Brown, Virgil Kenneth—1938 ; 
Brown, Walter H.—1942; Browne, A. 
D.—1939; Brownell, C. L.—1934; Bur- 
chenal, Elizabeth—1931; Burdick, Wil- 
liam—1931; Burkhardt, C. H.—1935; 
Burnett, L. R.—1934; Burns, Harry B. 
—1932. 


Campbell, Laurie E.—1953; Cassidy, 
Rosalind — 1937; Cermak, Joseph — 
1931;Champlin, Ellis H—1947; Clark, 
Lydia—1931; Clarke, H. Harrison— 
1955; Cobb, Louise—1942; Colby, Ger- 
trude—1932; Coleman, Mary C.—1935; 
Collins, Laurentine—1940; Cooke, Lou- 
is J.—1931; Cooper, John M.—1955; 
Cornwell, Oliver K.—1941; Cowell, 
Charles C.—1954; Cozens, Frederick 
W.—1936; Crapser, A. Lester—1937; 
Cromie, William James—1946; Cure- 
ton, Thomas K.—1945. 


Daniels, Arthur §S.—1957; Davis, 
Charles W.—1944; Davis, Elwood C.— 
1943; Davis, J. E.—1934; Day, W. E. 
— 1932; Deane, Martha B.— 1952; 
Delaporte, E. C.—1932; Doerter, Jul- 
ius—1933; Drew, Alice Gwendolyn— 
1956; Dudley, Gertrude—1931; Dug- 
gan, Anne Schley—1952; Dunean, Ray 
O.—1957. 


Eastwood, Floyd R.—1944; Elliott, 
Ruth—1936; Ellis, Carlos B.—1932; 
Enderis, Dorothy—1942; Espenschade, 
Anna — 1946; Esslinger, Arthur A.— 
1952; Evans, Ruth—1939. 


Fauver, Edgar—1936; Fauver, Edwin 
—1936; Ferguson, Thomas C.—1949; 
Fisher, George J.—1933; Forsythe, 
Charles E.—1951; Foss, Martin I.— 
1935; Foster, Henry M.—1947; Fox, 
Grace I.—1955; Fox, Margaret—1958 ; 
Freer, Louise—1932. 


Garrison, Jessie R. — 1937; Gates, 
Edith M.—1936; Giauque, C. D.— 
1939; Gimmestad, Wilma — 1959; 


HONOR AWARD RECIPIENTS—1931-1960 


Glassow, Ruth—1943; Graves, E. V.— 
1939; Greim, Willard N. — 1945; 
Greubel, Otto—1933; Groener, Emil— 
1933; Guiot, Germaine G.— 1947; 
Guthrie, Luell Weed—1959. 


Halsey, Elizabeth—1940; Hanna, Del- 
phine—1931; Haynes, Wilma—1948; 
Hazelton, Helen W.—1938; H’Doubler, 
Margaret — 1934; Hebbert, Oliver — 
1931; Henderson, Edwin Bancroft— 
1954; Henry, Franklin M.—1956; 
Hermann, Ernst—1932; Hetherington, 
C. W.—1931; Hinman, Strong—1936; 
Hiss, Anna—1948. 

Hjelte, George — 1939; Hodgkins, 
Anne E.—1940; Hodgson, Pauline— 
1948; Homans, Amy —1931; House, 
Howard H.—1941; Howe, E. C.— 
1931; Huelster, Laura Jewell—1956; 
Huff, G. A.—1933; Hughes, W. L.— 
1934; Hussey, Delia Patricia—1957; 
Hutchinson, Mary G.—1942. 


Ireland, A. G.—1933; Irwin, Leslie W. 
—1951. 


Jack, Harold K.—1958; Jackson, C. O. 
—1949; Johnson, Granville B.—1949; 
Jones, Edwina L.—1956; Jones, Grace 
— 1939; Jones, Hiram A.— 1938; 
Jones, Lloyd M.—1950. 


Kallerberg, H. F.—1931; Keene, 
Charles — 1932; Keller, Louis F.— 
1948; Kelley, Elizabeth—1950; Kil- 
patrick, W. H.—1931; Kindervater, 
A. E.—1931; Kiphuth, Robert J. H.— 
1946; Kistler, Joy W.—1954; Knoch, 
A. A.—1933; Kopp, W. J.— 1931; 
Krakower, Hyman—1955. 


Lamb, A. 8.—1933; Landis, Paul E.— 
1953; Landreth, Verne S.—1955; 
Lane, Caro—-1958; Lang, John Gil- 
bard—1955; Langton, Clair V.—1940; 
LaPorte, W. R.—1934; Larson, Leon- 
ard A.—1950; La Salle, Dorothy— 
1941; Lee, Joseph—1931; Lee, Ma- 
bel—1933; Leighton, Ralph W.—1953; 
Lensch, Dorothea M.—1951; Lewis, 
Charles B.—1951; Lloyd, F. S.—1935; 
Lowman, Guy §8.— 1938; Luehring, 
Fred—1939; Lynn, Minnie L.—1953. 


Manchester, Gertrude—1947; Manley, 
Helen—1943; Maroney, F. W.—1931; 
Martus, Ethel L.— 1960; Marvel, F. 
W.—1934; May, G. A.—1934; May- 
hew, Abby S.—1932; McCloy, C. H. 
—1936; McCurdy, J. H.—1931; Me- 
Donough, Thomas E.—1944; McKee, 
Mary Rose—1957; McKenzie, R. T. 
—1931; McKinstry, Helen — 1932; 
Meredith, William F.—1943; Metcalf, 
Thomas Nelson—1938; Metheny, 
Eleanor—1950. 

Meylan, George—1931; Miles, Cas- 
well M.—1948; Miller, Ben W.—1950; 
Mitchell, E. D.—1932; Montgomery, 
Katherine W.—1944; Moore, Mary E. 
—1959; Moorhead, W. G.—1934; Mor- 
rison, Whitlaw R.—1948; Moss, Ber- 
nice—1951; Mosserop, Alfreda—1938 ; 
Moulton, Gertrude — 1931; Mueller, 


Grover W.—1941; Munro, Iveagh— 
1958; Murray, Ruth Lovell — 1955; 
Musselman, Franeces-—1932. 


Naismith, James—1931; Nash, Jay B. 
—1932; Neilson, N. P.—1935; Nichols, 
John Herbert—1946; Nixon, Eugene 
W.—1937; Nohr, Robert—1933; Nord- 
ly, Carl L.—1945; Norris, J. Anna— 
1931. 


Oberteuffer, Delbert—1943; O’Donnell, 
Mary Patricia—1954; O’Keefe, Pattric 
Ruth—1951; Olds, Lloyd W.—1949; 
Orion, Harold—1943. 


Pal, Dorothy Nyswander—1949; Pan- 
zer, Henry—1931; Patty, Willard W. 
—1942; Perrin, Ethel—1931; Phillips, 
Marjorie P.—1958; Phillips, Paul C. 
—1941; Poos, E. A.—1933; Prentiss, 
Lory—1933; Pritzlaff, August H.— 
1941, 


Rath, Emil—1932; Rathbone, Joseph- 
ine L.—1938; Rayeroft, J. E.—1931; 
Reed, Dudley B.—1932; Reuter, Wil- 
liam — 1931; Rockwell, Ethel — 1933; 
Rogers, F. R.—1935; Rogers, J. E.— 
1932; Rogers, J. F.—1932; Rowe, F. 
A.—1934; Rugen, Mabel—1947; Ryan, 


Grace L.—1955. 


Salt, E. Benton—1946; Savage, C. W. 
—1931; Schmidlin, J. E.—1931; 
Schneider, E, C.—1931; Schneider, 
Elsa — 1954; Schott, C. P.—1935; 
Schrader, Carl—1931; Schroeder, Lou- 
is—1948; Schwendener, Norma—-1942; 
Seott, Gladys—1950; Scott, H. A.— 
1935; Seen, Eva Marie—1951; Seibert, 
Herman—1931; Seikel, George—1931; 
Sharman, Jackson R.—1936. 

Shaw, Fannie B.—1940; Sirnio, 
George J.—1959; Skarstrom, William 
—1931; Small, Clare H.—1941; Smith, 
Julian W.—1952; Snyder, Ray- 
mond A.—1960; Somers, Florence— 
1940; Spencer, Charles E.— 1952; 
Stafford, Frank S.—1949; Stafford, 
George T.—1944; Stagg, A. A—1931; 
Staley, S. C—1938; Stecher, W. A.— 
1931; Steinhaus, Arthur H—1937; St. 
John, L. S.—1932; Stoddard, Alex- 
ander J.—1945; Stoneroad, Rebecca— 
1934; Storey, T. A.—1931; Streit, 
William K.—1942; Studebaker, John 
W.—1943; Suder, Henry—1931. 


Trilling, Blanche M.—1931; Turner, 
Clair E.—1941. 


Van Hagan, Winifred —1940; Van 
Why, John B.—1957. 


Warden, R. D.—1932; Washke, Paul 
R. — 1942; Wayman, Agnes — 1932; 
Williams, J. F.—1931; Wilson, Charles 
C.— 1945; Wilson, Ruth M.— 1958; 
Wittich, George—1931; Woll, F. A.— 
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Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—71/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balis— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


ARDZIK & CO 


approved for 
tournament 
play ! 


Dayton steel tennis, badminton 
and paddie tennis racquets are 
ideal for any school or play- 
ground program. Their ‘‘extra 
whip'' improves every youngster's 
game—gives a speed and 
accuracy that cannot be 
matched by any other type 
of racquet. 

What's more, Dayton rac- 
quets are practically inde- 
structible. Their steel strings 
ond tubular steel frames are 
not affected by climatic 
changes. No covers or 
presses are needed to 4 
Protect them, They won't /4 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. = 

Investigate them now. 

Ask your local decler 
about them—or write to- 
day for complete infor- 
mation. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPANY | 


940 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio 


Rules and 
court layouts 
for tennis or 
badminton are 
, yours for the 
asking. 


Our Association Today 
(Continued from page 24) 


Physical Edueation, and Recreation. 
Orders are handled for nine publica- 
tions of the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems of the NEA-AMA and for six 
publications of the Athletic Institute. 
Sales of publications emounted to over 
$165,000 in 1958-59. 

The 100-page convention program and 
other convention printing, printing of 
membership applications and supplies, 
and printing for OPERATION FIT- 
NESS—U.S.A. were done by the Edi- 
torial Unit in addition to the new publi- 
cations in 1959. Over 250,000 free flyers 
and career leaflets in health education, 
physical education, and recreation were 
distributed. 

Association publications are displayed 
at professional meetings by the AAH- 
PER state publications directors. News 
releases on publications are sent to state 
newsletters and other educational media. 


Membership. AAHPER membership, 
now the highest in AAHPER’s 75-year 
history, has inereased steadily, reflecting 
favorably on the services provided. 

Much credit for the increase in 
AAHPER numerical strength must go 
to the national membership directors 
operating in each state. State associa- 
tion presidents and others have also 
given enthusiastic support to increasing 
national membership. Special reports 
are periodically mailed from headquar- 
ters to these leaders in the Association. 

The AAHPER membership depart- 
ment receives over 2000 communications 
each day, including requests for infor- 
mation, payment of dues, changes of 
address or membership status, and new 
memberships. Outgoing mail from the 
membership department this past year 
is estimated to exceed 250,000, 

During 1959 national directors for 
student services were appointed (one man 
and one woman for each state) to give 


special attention to developing student 
leadership and providing services to 
high school and college students with 
major interests in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. 

Special Projects. The AAHPER has 
become involved in the promotion of var- 
ious aspects of our total program to 
the extent that the headquarters staff 
includes two directors and a coordinator 
for specifie projects. 

During the last year the Outdoor Edu- 
cation Project has continued to grow 
and expand. Seven state-wide work- 
shops, one national two-week summer 
graduate workshop, one national five- 
day workshop for state directors, and 
five graduate summer workshops were 
held. (A total of 46 state and regional 
workshops in 33 different states have 
been scheduled during the project’s five 
years of operation. More than 5000 
school and college administrators, teach- 
ers, and other outdoor education leaders 
from many agencies have participated.) 
A revised shooting and hunting manual 
was published, in an edition of 19,000. 
New developments include establishment 
of a national Advisory Committee on 
Family Camping and Outdoor Living, a 
cooperative pilot project with the NEA 
Travel Division on family caravan 
travel, and increased emphasis on boat- 
ing instruction and water safety. 

The Association’s OPERATION FIT- 
NESS—U.S.A. has increased its range 
of activities and its scope of participa- 
tion. Since the project’s inception in 
January 1959, the work of the head- 
quarters staff has included the follow- 
ing: 49,300 kits of fitness materials 
shipped to the 50 states; regular news 
releases mailed; 17 meetings held with 
officials of civie and service clubs and 
other organizations to effect cooperative 
working relationships; three films de- 
veloped with sponsor support for na- 
tionwide distribution; seven fitness con- 
ferences held in NEA building in Wash- 
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ington; 32 fitness publications com- 
pleted and published; some 700 requests 
for information per month answered. 
Stimulated by OPERATION FITNESS, 
activities in the states include the follow- 
ing: official adoption of the physical 
fitness test program by 43 states 
(through the state association, state de- 
partment of education and/or state fit- 
ness council) ; more than 16 million chil- 
dren tested with the AAHPER youth fit- 
ness test; 1936 sports clinics conducted ; 
28 state fitness conferences held; 20 col- 
lege fitness workshops held; 463 fitness 
demonstrations held; nationwide proj- 
ects in track and field and in archery 
were planned during 1959 and got under 
way in early 1960. 

Four scholarships are now offered 
through the AAHPER to deserving high 
school students. Over 1000 applications 
were received for the 1960 awards. 
While some of the 
work of the national staff is carried on 
in the field, much is accomplished 
through correspondence. On an average 
day, 3000 pieces of mail are received 
and processed; this includes approxi- 
mately 500 orders for publications. Some 
1200 pieces of mail are sent out from 
the AAHPER office each day (this does 


not include mailings of publications, 


Correspondence. 


handled through the NEA, or Journals 
and Quarterlies, mailed by the printer). 


New Services to Members. A most sig- 
nificant addition to the benefits of mem- 
bership this year are the AAHPER- 
sponsored group income-protection in- 
surance and liability insurance. Both are 
available only to members. Another new 
service is the discount rate at certain 
hotels for AAHPER members. AAH- 
PER also maintains a placement service 
for members, which is especially active 
at conventions. 

Visitors. The staff welcomes visitors to 
the headquarters offices in the new NEA 
Building. An average of 40 people come 
each week to view the facilities and con- 
fer with staff members. They include 
AAHPER members, persons in Wash- 
ington for conferences and committee 
meetings, foreign visitors (usually sent 
by the State Department), university 
student majors, and representatives of 
related organizations and interested com- 
panies. Teachers and pupils touring 
the NEA Building also come: through 
AAHPER headquarters. 


Journal. Every member received nine 
issues of the official magazine (240,000 
copies were printed during the year). 
The 1959 volume contained 787 pages, 


including 127 major articles {322 pages) 
and 157 pages of special features. The 
105 authors of major articles repre- 
sented 29 states. Over 300 manuscripts 
were submitted for publication and duly 
processed. A 49-member Editorial Board 
assisted the editorial staff in the plan- 
ning and selection of content. 


Research Quarterly. Four 128-page is- 
sues were published, including 49 re- 
ports of research, 8 notes and comments, 
and 105 abstracts of published research. 
Authors represented 45 institutions 
throughout the country. Of the 96 manu- 
scripts submited for publication during 
the year, 57 were accepted by the 27 
associate editors, who function as a com- 
mittee of the Research Council. Copies 
printed totaled 25,000. 


This summary of the present status 
and program of work of the AAHPER 
is an achievement in which all Associa- 
tion members may take pride. It is the 
report of a busy group of dedicated pro- 
fessionals who believe in the value of 
their contribution to education and so- 
ciety, and are willing to spend their 
talents and energies, their time and their 
resources, in the promotion of more and 
better programs in health, physical edu- 
eation, and recreation. * 


Play Games, Stunts 
-Races of unlimited number 
as examples below. 


ABOVE—THE SWIMMER 
BELOW—FOOTBALL 


Write for prices 
and Descriptive 
Literature 


SCOOTERS 


ABOVE—CIRCLE EXERCISE 
BELOW—THE SCOOTER 


R. E. TITUS GYM SCOOTER CO. 
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WINFIELD, KANSAS 
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R. TAIT McKENZIE 
(Continued from page 48) 


saw the effects of physical under- 
development. In 1915, commis- 
sioned in the Royal Army Medi- 
eal Corps, he instituted a plan for 
the rehabilitation of the wounded 
and the physical training of the 
great mass of the soldiers. 

He became inspector of phys- 
ical therapy and remedial surgery 
in the military hospitals of Great 
Britain and Canada and later was 
adviser in Washington where his 


teachings were adapted into text- 
books for the U.S. Armed Forces. 

In peace, as one of the few who 
could work as an equal among 
both physical educators and med- 
ical men, he strove with leaders 
of both professions to profit from 
the revelations of weaknesses ex- 
posed by war. These teachings 
were adapted among educators 
around the world in an eager 
spirit of “it shall not happen 
again.” Unfortunately, with the 
new big stadiums came the ex- 
ploiting of sports as an entertain- 


Erickson fold-a-way 
Tennis Tables 


Built to take years of hard use 
...and ready for fun in seconds 


New, regulation size fold-a-way tennis tables that 
are ready for fun. . 
Table rolls easily into position on rubber tires, 
ball bearing casters and unfolds with one simple 
operation. Through with the games? Just snap 
it shut and roll it away. 

Unmatched for quality, Erickson tennis fold-a-way 
tables have heavy dut 
electrostatically finish 
The solid core top is %” thick and finished in 
tournament green. 

Unconditionally guaranteed! Write for name of 
nearest dealer or for more information. Some 
industrial dealer franchises available. Write for 
information and interview. 


- anywhere . . . in seconds. 


steel channel 
in grey baked enamel. 


THE ERICKSON PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 


MFG. COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


s of Educational Equip t for Science, 


Home Making, Libraries and Arts & Crafts. 


ment industry. The prewar de- 
terioration of general physique 
continued under a gleaming ex- 
terior of record-breaking athletic 
shows. Tait McKenzie, his soul 
tempered to white heat in the 
agony of war, continued helping 
youth to find itself. While en- 
couraging spectator sports, he 
fought to give sports back to the 
students and teaching back to the 
faculty. 

In 1931, when made research 
professor of physical education at 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
after 25 years’ service, he sub- 
mitted a plan for a Department 
of Physical Education composed 
of Divisions of Student Health, 
Physical Instruction, and Inter- 
collegiate Athletics, all under a 
dean responsible to the president. 
The budget and publicity were to 
be handled by the University, elig- 
ibility by a committee of the fac- 
ulty, and financial aid by the Uni- 
versity Welfare Committee. 


In his seulpture of war me- 
morials in the capitals of several 
countries, and in his athletic and 
monumental works, McKenzie has 
shown the ideals of joy and 
beauty and the essence of dedi- 
cation to a worthy cause, qualities 
which he came as close as anyone 
to exemplifying in his personal 
life. His former summer home and 
studio, the Mill of Kintail, near 
Almonte, Ontario, containing the 
originals of many of his most in- 
spiring works of art and other 
records of his career is now a 
museum and shrine dedicated to 
his memory. * 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK FROM McGRAVW-HILL 


TEXTBOOK HEALTHFUL LIVING 


New Sixth Edition 


By Harold S. Diehl, M.D., Emeritus Dean of the Medical 
Sciences, University of Minnesota. With the assistance of 
Stewart C. Thomson, M.D., School of Public Health, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 484 pages, $6.75 


This textbook in personal and community health for college students has 
been a leader in its field for nearly 25 years. Written by a nationally recog- 
nized authority, it is distinguished by the range and quantity of scientific 
information in anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and current health practices. 
It provides an understanding of principles by which the student can in- 
telligently guide himself through future developments in the field. The 
entire contents of the Sixth Edition have been searchingly reviewed and 
revised according to the comments of specialists and more than 50 teachers 
in the field. An Jmstructor’s Manual is available. 


In Addition . . . 
A correlated text-film series. 


Set I 


BODY CARE AND GROOMING BODY FIGHTS BACTERIA 
NOSE, THROAT AND EARS HUMAN REPRODUCTION 


EMOTIONAL HEALTH 


Set II 


COMMON HEART DISORDERS AND THEIR CAUSES 
ENDOCRINE GLANDS—HOW THEY AFFECT YOU 


— Write to Text-Film Dept. — 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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to serve you with the finest dance 
footwear and accessories. Come see us 
at Exhibition Hall, Miami Beach, 
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World Famous 
ED DURLACHER 
helps you teach 

Rhythms, Square 


ASSISTANT 

NEEDED? 

Dancing, Couple Dances, 
R, Play Party Games, Physical 


Fitness Activities, Marches, 
Rope Skipping. 


Send Send for free brochure 


for free 
Teemu HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS 
instructional 


Records for 
all grades Box J, Freeport, N. Y. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
REVISED EDITION 


SPEED-A-WAY 


A New Game for Boys and Girls 
Easy to learn; easy to teach. It's fun. 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK—$1.25 

SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 


Order Now 
MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton 4, Calif. 


DUDLEY A. SARGENT 
(Continued from page 36) 


tries. Students came from every 
state in the Union. The graduates 
of Sargent College now number 
over 5000. They have gone forth 
to positions of leadership in the 
fields of physical education and 
physical therapy in all parts of 
the United States and throughout 
the world. 

Dr. Sargent was active in the 
affairs of the profession. His ree- 
ord of service in the national or- 
ganization is impressive. He was a 
member of the Council of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Physical Education 
for two years, in 1891 and 1894. 
He was its second vice-president 
for three years, in 1885, 1886, and 
1887. He was its first vice-presi- 
dent for eleven years, in 1888 and 
1889 and from 1903 through 1911. 
He was its president for five years, 
in 1890-91, 1892-94, and 1899- 
1901. Thus he served the national 
association in office for a total of 
21 years. 

In the retrospect of passing 
years, the place of Dudley Allen 
Sargent in the history of physical 
education has become increasingly 
secure. He emerges as a sturdy 
pioneer, a scientist, and a leader of 
rare vision. * 


NOTHING HOLDS LIKE 
SPERRY TOP-SIDERS 


For your personal safety afloat and ashore 
9.95 


Juniors 
8.95 


@ for non-slip safety 

@ highest flexibility 

@ greatest comfort 
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dealer name, style folder 
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Naugatuck, Cona. 
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JEAN LEE ORIGINALS 


Makers of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing Cheerleading uniforms 


P.O. Box 202 


Goshen, Indiana 


The Department of Physical Education 
and University Extension, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


present 


5th Annual 
Santa Barbara 


FOLK DANCE 
CONFERENCE 


AUGUST 21-27, 1960 
SANTA BARBARA SEASIDE CAMPUS 


To provide a concentrated 
workshop in Folk Dance: Move- 
ment Theory .. . Folklore .. . 
Music . . . Cultural background 
and styling . . . Practice. . . 
Teaching Methods . . . Leader- 
ship 
For further information write: 


University Extension 
University of California 


Los Angeles 24, California 
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This is the spinning reel that 

pleases most fishermen . . . every- 

where .. . all the time! The Zebco 

Model 33 is still the international 

favorite because it has more fea- 
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MODEL 


Stainless Steel Covers for 
Beauty and Endurance 


Exclusive Feathertouch Control 
Neoprene Brake Ring to Elimi- 
nate Line Breakage 
Comfortable Thumb Control for 
Tireless Casting 

Anti-Reverse . . . Click 
Smooth Drag. . . Interchange- 
able Spool 

Complete with 6 Lb. Test Line 
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TE8CO COMPANY / TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


CAMP 
COUNSELOR 
OPENINGS 


For FACULTY MEMBERS, GRADUATE 
STUDENTS, UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


(Minimum age 19 and compietion of at least one year of college) 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 


comprising 350 outstanding Boys, Girls, 
Brother-Sister and Co-Ed Camps, located through- 
out the New England, Middle Atlantic States and 
Canada. 

INVITES YOUR INQUIRIES concerning 
summer employment as Counselors, Instructors or 
Administrators. 

. POSITIONS in children’s camps, in all areas 
of activities, are available. 


Write, Phone, or Call in Person 


Association of Private Camps-Dept. B 


55 West 42nd Street, OX 5-2656, New York 36, N. Y. 
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New London Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


“America’s Center 
for 
Modern Dance” 


1960 SESSION 
JULY 11-AUGUST 21 


Write for Bulletin and Application 


Z#RRC 103 
RHYTHMS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
203 
READING READINESS 
RRC #303 
SIDE 1—CHILDREN’S DANCE TIME 
SIDE 2—SKIP, TAG, OR FESTIVAL DANCE 
Also, Bomar, Evans, Burns and many 
other labels in stock. 
MERRBACH RECORD SERVICE 
P.O. Box 7308 Houston, Texas 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
specify Elementary ld only— 
set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER’S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 
Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


analysis, histery and pee 
. Rhythms, Seng Play-Party 
Games, Folk and Da ote. ith back 


requirement, is alse 
teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 


ODERN 
DYNAMIC 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
ACTIVITIES 
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for Primary Grades 
Elementary Grades OR YOUR PARTNER RECORD 
High School Giris Box J, Freeport, N.Y. 


AMY MORRIS HOMANS 
(Continued from page 37) 


uate, as the first teacher. She had 
sent a teacher to Springfield Col- 
lege, to learn all he could about 
basketball, as soon as she had heard 
of the game. She had brought Con- 
stance Applebee to teach field 
hockey. She felt that the activities 
of a broad physical education 
*‘eannot fail to have a pronounced 
effect on mentality and character 
and to bring the student to a fuller 
realization of the meaning of edu- 
cation—health, or wholeness.’’ 

With regard to the professional 
training of teachers of physical 
education at Wellesley, she had to 
win the support of an academic 
faculty. This fact, coupled with 
her own deep convictions of what 
it meant to be an example for 
youth, was responsible for much 
of her stiff behavior and uncom- 
promising conduct in public. She 
desired to raise the position of the 
workers in this field to one of pro- 
fessional dignity, and she felt that 
to make this possible every teacher 
of physical education must have 
dignity of behavior based on re- 
spect for and habitual practice of 
social amenities. For the few stu- 
dents who may not have under- 
stood Miss Homans, the great ma- 
jority were everlastingly grateful 
for her example, in the manners of 
well-bred people, and for calling 
their attention to their own short- 
comings. 

She did gain recognition for her 
professional program and her fac- 
ulty at Wellesley. Dr. William 
Skarstrom (a former student of 
hers whom she brought to Welles- 
ley) was made an associate profes- 
sor in 1912; Eugene C. Howe, 
Ph.D., the instructor in physiology 
and hygiene, was made one in 1914. 
Miss Homans herself became a pro- 
fessor in 1915. Two years before 
she had been given an honorary 
M.A. degree from Bates College. 

Miss Homans had extraordinary 
vision for the profession of physi- 
eal education and for her own stu- 
dents. In 1910, soon after coming 
to Wellesley, she called together 
the directors of physical training 


and the presidents of athletic asso- 
ciations of the New England col- 
leges for women, to discuss their 
common problems. Out of this 
meeting grew the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Directors of Physical Edu- 
eation for College Women. 

Just as she had been the first to 
effect an affilidtion between a pri- 
vate normal school of physical edu- 


_ cation and an institution of higher 


learning, she was the first to see 
her teacher training program raised 
to college graduate level. After 
1917, the Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education at Welles- 
ley College accepted for profes- 
sional training only candidates 
holding bachelor degrees, or Welles- 
ley undergraduates enrolled for a 
five-year program. This accom- 
plished, Miss Homans retired, in 
1918. In 1923, as professor emeri- 
tus, she saw the first master’s hoods 
placed on the shoulders of three of 
‘‘her’’ graduates. 

It was after her retirement that 
she helped Helen McKinstry, one 
of the graduates closest to her, to 
establish the Central School of 
Physical Education, now a depart- 
ment at Russell Sage College, of 
which Miss McKinstry later be- 
came president. In 1930, this 
school gave Miss Homans the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Peda- 
gogy. 

Miss Homans wrote very little. 
She thought of perpetuating her 
ideas only through the young wom- 
en whose lives she had helped to 
mold. 

When Miss Homans died in 
1933, one could not grieve for a 
person who had lived construc- 
tively to the age of 85 and who had 
appeared always to be personally 
contented. Those who had known 
her intimately could not fail to 
miss her buoyant and stimulating 
spirit. Her ‘‘old girls’’ were aware 
that they had lost their best pro- 
fessional friend as well as their 
fairest critic. Educators, in and 
out of the specialty of physical 
education, who had never seen her 
or heard her speak, or had not read 
a single word she had written, have 
acknowledged her foresightedness, 
initiative, and leadership. * 
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Check these 
effective 
SAUNDERS texts 


for your 


FALL CLASSES 


NEW! Fait—Adapted Physical Education 


Practical methods for teaching physical education to handicapped children 
in elementary and secondary schools are fully described in this text. The 
teaching of games and sports is stressed, rather than corrective and gym- 
nastic exercises. Principal handicaps covered are: Orthopedic, Neurological, 
Postural, Cardiac, Visual, Auditory, Allergic and Nutritional. 


2 Fart, Ph.D., Professor of Health and Physical Education, University of Connecticut. 
ut 400 pages with about 200 illustrations. New—Ready in May! 


NEW! Miller and Miller— 
Good Health: Personal and Community 


Geared to the college student, this text presents a lively and well-illustrated 
approach to personal and community health. Anatomical and physiological 
bases of health and disease are stressed more than in most recent college 
hygiene texts. Up-to-date discussions cover: emotional and mental health; 
heart disease and cancer; preparation for marriage; pregnancy and child- 
birth; overweight; etc. 


MILLER, Ph.D., of Cincinnati; and BenjJAMIn F. Miter, M.D., University 
of Cincinnati. About 550 pages with about 184 illustrations. New—Ready in May! 


NEW! Vannier and Poindexter— 
Individual & Team Sports for Girls & Women 


Compact and "geen illustrated, this text is designed for prospective and 
active physical education instructors of college and high school girls. It 
considers 21 sports, such as: archery, badminton, bowling, fencing, gymnastics, 
swimming, basketball, field hockey, etc. Methods of teaching are stressed. 
By a Vannier, Ed.D. Professor and Director of the Women’s Division, Department of 


Health and Physical Education, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas; and Hatty Bets 
POINDEXTER, 7 im Assistant Professor, Department of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. About 552 pages with about 450 
illustrations. New—Ready in Mayl 


Nixon and Cozens— 
Introduction to Physical Education 


Fifth Edition!—This text gives the beginning student a clear explanation of 
the meaning and place of physical education in the modern schoo! cur- 
riculum. It fully discusses: job opportunities in the field; professional leader- 
ship; objectives and policies of physical education; scientific foundations; etc. 
By Evcene W. Nixon, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, Pomona College, Claremont, 
California; and Frepericxk W. Cozens, late Professor and Director of Physical Education, Uni- 


versity of California. Revised by Joun E. Nrxon, Stanford University; and Florence STuMPF 
FREDERICKSON, University of California. 287 pages. $4.25. Fifth Edition! 


Grout—Health Teaching in Schools 


Third Edition!—Here is practical information on the health needs of the 
child, home, school and community—with suggestions on hew these needs 
may help point the direction of health instruction. Dr. Grout gives the 
prospective teacher concrete materials to help plan and carry out an effec- 
tive health program. 


By Rutn E. Grout, M.P.H., Ph.D., Professor, School of Public Health and oem, of Education, 
University of Minnesota. 359 pages, illustrated. $4.75. Third Edition! 


Morehouse and Rasch— 
Scientific Basis of Athletic Training 


Your students will appreciate the sound, basic help this book provides on 
the training and conditioning of athletes and the treatment of athletic in- 
juries. Valuable discussions cover: nutrition, weight control, development of 
strength, reductions of health hazards, prevention of injuries, first aid, etc. 
By Laurence E, Morenouse, Ph.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles; and Puiu J. Rascu, Ph.D., Research Associate in Physical Education and 


Rehabilitation, and Director of ~. Biokinetic Laboratory at Los Angeles County Osteopathic 
Hospital. 238 pages, illustrated. $4.50 


Gladly sent to college teachers for consideration as texts 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
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DELPHINE HANNA 
(Continued from page 51) 


Her annals disclose: ‘‘I ... saw 
great drama and rediscovered our 
rich heritage of music in the acting 
of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry 
in Twelfth Night and in Lohengrin 
and Tannhauser under the baton 
of Walter Damrosch.’’ 

3y now it was clear she had 
chosen her lifework; she was con- 
vinced that a regimen of exercise 
was essential to well-being, if 
based on scientific principles. And 
so, it was to a small college in Ober- 
lin, Ohio, which was reported: to 
welcome sound experimentation in 
educational theories, that Miss 
Hanna brought her convictions. 
Unmoved by the importuning of 
her school principal, “bit you are 
a teacher in a thousand,’’ she gave 
up her $800 salary to accept Ober- 
lin’s $300 guarantee of living ex- 
penses for the year 1886. Women 
students had conducted calisthen- 
ics sessions in the assembly room of 
Ladies Hall since 1850. Later, Mu- 
sic Hall had been remodeled to 
provide ‘‘exercise space.’’ It was 
to this red brick building that 
President Fairchilds conducted his 
new faculty appointment. 

Delphine Hanna, too, found a 
benefactor whe donated $300 to 
equip space for well-preseribed ex- 
ercise. It went to Narragansett Ma- 
chine Company for pulley weights 
and mechanical bars, vertical lad- 
der, and floor racks. (These with- 
stood the years of usage intact, un- 
til the building was razed a few 
decades ago.) Then she turned at- 
tention to her ‘‘scientifically found- 
ed’’ program, examined 125 women 


and grouped them in exercise 
classes, and filed meticulous record 
cards with respective prescriptions. 
Copies went to Dr. Sargent to add 
data to his studies and testing, but 
primarily her findings were pre- 
sented on the first of the Hanna 
anthropometric charts with data 
drawn from 1600 examinations of 
college women. Data were con- 
stantly processed for national re- 
search in orthopedics, education, 
and medical science. 

It is almost impossible to train a 
portrait lens on the energetic fig- 
ure of Delphine Hanna in ensuing 
years. Indefatigable on behalf of 
physical education and training of 
teachers, she also attended Har- 
vard, took entrance examinations, 
and completed her medical degree 
in two years at Michigan Medical 
School. Subsequently she was 
named to Michigan’s Hall of Fame, 
added a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Cornell University, studied 
with Baron Nils Posse, and per- 
formed distinguished work in or- 
thopedies in Zurich. 

Meantime she was building the 
department at Oberlin, sending 
trained leaders all over the coun- 
try, and staffing initial depart- 
ments in numerous colleges. By 
1900 the original one-year course 
had become a major in physical 
education open to candidates for 
the A.B. degree. She is credited 
with establishing the first four- 
year curriculum leading to a de- 
gree. 

Young men on the campus were 
not so fortunate as the young la- 
dies, and they sought preparation 
under her tutelage. With no time 
available, she agreed to prepare a 


sual A for physical 


education 
Excellent for schools, 


playgrounds, day 
camps, play clubs, 
recreation centers. 
® tumbling and stunts 
© pyramids and stunts 
® self-testing activi- 
ties on apparatus 
© individual stunts 
“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 
free descriptive folder 


joseph kripner 
1709 W. 83rd St., Chicago 20, ill. 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


© STURDY FABRIC 75% 
10: 
*PLUS SHIPPING 


@ WELL MADE 
e@ COLOR FAST 
REFEREE'S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
(4” Felt #’s Sewed on at 18¢ per single 
Numeral) 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West Séth St. @ N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


small group of able male students, 
if they in turn would conduct ac- 
tivities for their peers. Among the 
nine in this group were Thomas 
D. Wood, Luther H. Gulick, and 
Fred A. Leonard, each destined 
to become eminent in both physical 
education and medicine. From his 
administrative post at Columbia 
University, Dr. Wood once wrote: 
‘*My own view of the importance, 
possibilities and future of physical 
education as a vital branch of edu- 
cation was largely opened up and 
illuminated by her instruction.’’ 

By 1900 she had attained profes- 
sorial rank. Upon her retirement 
in 1920, she became the first woman 
to receive the Carnegie pension. 

From its beginnings under her 
leadership, the Oberlin College de- 
partment offered planned programs 
for all women. Delphine Hanna 
was tireless in the enrichment of 
the training experience, and far in 
advance of the field, she encour- 
aged outdoor activities. She pur- 
chased a site and conducted camp- 
ing education units of training. 
She advocated proficiency in at 
least one sport and recreational 
pursuit; she organized the Gym- 
nasium and Field Association in 
1904. Before the turn of the cen- 
tury she established student teach- 
ing practice for the dual purpose 
of teaching experience and provi- 
sion of personnel to initiate physi- 
eal education in mushrooming com- 
munity schools. When World War 
I created a demand for therapists, 
her graduates were so thoroughly 
grounded in this science that they 
were summoned to physiotherapy, 
posts to meet the emergency. 

Dr. Hanna never dramatized her 
astonishing achievements even 
though they had been attained 
over amazing adversities. As our 
days together in Coral Gables end- 
ed, we were respectful colleagues 
in a long line of succession in a 
proud profession which Dr. Hanna 
had pioneered. Her active mind 
projected ideas and convictions 
into the future. She was ahead of 
her times—and mine. She did not 
need to have her biography writ- 
ten; her work was indeed ‘‘ worthy 
and is still in progress.’’ * 
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-‘CHUCK’ TAYLOR ALL STAR 


BASKETBALL SHOES 
(Made in bot's high top and oxford patterns) 


America’ s No. 1 basketball 
shoe ten ways better. 
SPONGE INSOLE 

1D CUSTMION HEEL and 
AKCH PPCRT: non- 
I rre traction molded 
am omen’s sizes 4 to 10. 


MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 
Endorsed ame recommended by JACK KRAMER 


COURT STAR - NET KING: NET STAR - SKIDGRIP 


Famous as the finest for all court games. 
When you choose one of these top 
quality shoes, you will find why both 
and ranking amateurs 
ave shown their preference for 


CONVERSE. 


PINPOINT DESIGN 

MOLDED SOLE 

For positive traction. Available in 
COURT STAR (lace-to-toe) and 
NET KING (circular vamp). 
Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


FAUL 


GRIP DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 


New herringbone design, non-slip 
blue outsole. Ideal on grass, wet or 
olished surfaces. Available in NET 
TAR and SKIDGRIP oxfords ; 
lace-to-toe or circular vamp 


odels. Women’s sizes 4 to 10. COURT STAR 


NET STAR 
OXFORD 


LACE-TO-TOE models — 
Have seamless forepart with 
double-wing tongue to elimi- 
nate chafed toes; uppers re- 
inforced with diagonal side 
stitching. 


CIRCULAR VAMP models — 
Strong army duck uppers 


with cool-breathing loose SKIDGRIP 
lining that will not cause irri- d f OXFORD 
tation. 7 Vamp 


FOOTWEAR CREPE SOLE OXFORDS 


GLENVILLE 
or BEACH 


GLENVILLE, popular- 
priced shoe for all gym 
and phys-ed needs. 
Lace-to-toe design; 
army duck up- 
rs; white sole binding 
with blue trim; SPONGE INSOLE with COMFORT 
CUSHION ARCH; non-marking crepe outsole. Women’s 
sizes 3 to 11. 
BEACH — Same features as GLENVILLE in a circular 


vamp pattern. 


Whether it's for gym, tennis, basketball or 
any other physical-ed activity, you'll find 
a Converse shoe that’s ideal for you . . 

made on correctly proportioned lasts in all 
sizes... with the sure-footed traction, 
superior fit, flexibility and support that 
mean greater foot comfort and increased 
skill at your favorite sport. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago Branch: 2000 Mannheim Road, Melrose Park, lil. « 100 Freeway Blvd., So. San Francisco « 241 Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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JAMES H. McCURDY 

‘(Continued from page 59) 
work in physical education without 
an adequate preparation of physi- 
eal skills. He believed that what 
was a ‘‘must’’ for an undergrad- 
uate should be expected also from 
a graduate student. 

Although an athlete and a foot- 
ball player himself, he used team 
sports primarily as a means for de- 
veloping control of emotions and 
Christian character. He vigorously 
fought the armchair philosophy 


regarding the uselessness of formal 
physical education and the insist- 
ence on free play and games. This 
foresight was well substantiated 
during World War II. 


McCurdy emphasized the impor- 
tance of health education. He 
pointed out that while millions of 
dollars are spent on improvement 
of domestic animals, very little at- 
tention is given to similar problems 
in human beings. He campaigned 
constantly and consistently for 
more playgrounds and, with Gul- 


Now Available for Safety and Health Education 
New in 1960! 


SAFE LIVING 


By Harold T. Glenn 


Written especially for the junior high level, 
Safe Living provides an ideal text and refer- 
ence on safety in every phase of daily life. 
Recreation and first aid instructors will find 
extensive material in Safe Living which will 
meet your needs. 

Discussions of accident prevention on the 
playground, athletic fields, on the streets and 
highways, on vacations and in the home pro- 
vide a broad scope of study. 

First aid techniques; fire prevention and 
training; life saving and artificial respira- 
tion, both the “pressure method” and “mouth 
to mouth” method; water safety precautions 
to follow in swimming, boating and water- 
skiing; and pedestrian and driver education and training discussions provide a com- 
plete background of safety and safety in daily life for the student. 

Safe Living is profusely illustrated with action and sequence photographs, charts, 
diagrams and cartoons, many obtained from the National Safety Council. $3.60 


and an excellent teaching aid . . . 


SAFE LIVING STUDY GUIDE 


By Harold T. Glenn 
Realizing the need for a correlated teaching aid, Glenn has prepared this new study 
guide following the continuity of the text. 

Completion-type questions are included, some with no set answers. These particular 
questions are intended for class discussions designed to aid and encourage student 
thinking. 

Many projects are included to stimulate the more capable students and provide class 
exercises. 

Questions and topics are keyed to the text material for quick reference. 
cover, 72 pages. 


Glossy 
$1.00 


To Order Your Copies Today Just Clip and Mail This Coupon: 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
7579 Duroc Building, Peoria, IIlinois 


Gentlemen: 

Please send my copies of (State quantity desired) 

ee . Safe Living @ $3.60 

Safe Living Study Guide @ $1 

Enclosed please find $ 
0 Send C.0.D. 


Send billed on 30-day approval 
Name: 
Position 

School or 
Institution Address 


State 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
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ick, believed that guided recrea- 
tional activities would help to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. 

He originated anc sponsored 
many researches, especially those 
concerned with relationships be- 
tween physical activities and heart 
rate and blood pressure. Some of 
his contributions became classics. 
He is the author of The Physiology 
of Exercise, published in 1924, the 
first American text on this subject. 

For many years he was the 
‘‘backbone’’ of our Association. 
He carried a three-man burden— 
secretary and treasurer of the As- 
sociation and editor of the Ameri 
can Physical Education Review. He 
wrote many articles and editorials 
on all important questions in phys- 
ical education, thus prodding and 
helping to bring about the present 
status of physical education. 

How the faculty felt toward Me- 
Curdy may be illustrated by two 
incidents. When he became 65 
and, therefore, had to retire, the 
faculty signed a petition request- 
ing that he be invited to stay long- 
er. The petition was granted. 
When finally MeCurdy retired, the 
physical education faculty gave 
him a present, a gold chain with a 
master key for the main school 
building. The key was a symbol 
indicating that he was always wel- 
come into the college and into our 
hearts. 


MOTIVATION IS AUTOMATIC 
WITH FIVE STAR 

A Test of Natural Talents: Hj-Bj-Shot-100-880. 
End result: a Standard of Physical Fitness, a 
Physical “PQ” Quotient, Progressive Grading, 
and an Aptitude Test in Varsity Track. 

100 CaRDs $4.00 500 - $3.50 Per 100 
POSTAGE PAID 1000 - $3.25 Per 100 


John T. Core, Box 2-P, Richmond, Va. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN SCANDINAVIA 
Special course at University of Osle Inter- 
national Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
2 to August 12, 1960 
Theory, Practice, D. 
from Scandinavia. (All ‘in 
Write: Admissions Office, Oslo International 
Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota 


Counselors Wanted 


Fine Maine Girls Camp. July-August 
Red Cross Swimming Insts. Tennis 
and Athletic Insts. Good salary—ex- 

penses. 20 years or over. Write Box 
Ridgefield, Conn. 
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cereal and milk 
for all ages 


for all 


for all | 
for economy and convenience 


and milk 
for all 
for tasty, easy combos 


Free new 8-page, 8Y% x 11" 
CEREAL GLOSSARY 
booklet available. 
Includes basic information 
on cereal grains, 
food value of breakfast 
cereals, and nutritional 
contribution of cereal and 
milk serving. 


| nev row your a 

cereal and_milk OF SHACKS 

4 | for all 

} 
for better meals 

Ss cereal and milk 

>» 


LUTHER H. GULICK 
(Continued from page 60) 


Mothers’ Club in Springfield, fore- 
runner of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. In 1900 
he was principal of Pratt High 
School in Brooklyn and three years 
later became director of physical 
education for the Greater New 
York City public schools. He de- 
veloped the Public Schools Ath- 
letic League and the Athletic 
Badge Test. He served as presi- 
dent of the American Physical 
Education Association from 1904 
to 1908. Beginning in 1905, he 
taught philosophy of play at New 
York University. The camp pro- 


gram for girls at Sebago Lake at 
South Casco, Maine, which he 
started in 1908, became the nucle- 
us of the Camp Fire Girls, Inc. He 
helped to found and was first pres- 
ident of the Playground Associ- 
ation of America, which later be- 
came the National Recreation 
Association. He served as its 
president from 1906 to 1910. He 
went to Russeil Sage Foundation 
as director of recreation in 1907. 
He was active in the founding of 
Boy Scouts of America. In 1911 
he became the president of Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc. Dr. Gulick went to 
France during World War I, to 
help with the YMCA recreational 
and physical activities centers. 


On August 13, 1918, Timanous, 
his Indian name for ‘‘guiding 
spirit,’’ passed away at his camp 
in Maine. He left a rich heritage, 
and as an eternal Torch Bearer 
points us all to a fuller life. * 


From Gulick’s Presidential Address, 1906 


‘‘Tf through the discussions of this 
convention or through the subsequent 
work of the members of this society, the 
time comes when the larger percentage 
of the graduates from our schools have 
the necessary results from corrective 
gymnastics; and also have established 
in them habits of muscular exercise 
which they love, which if carried out will 
keep them in constant healthful condi- 
tion—then it seems to me we will be 
securing that fraction of the modification 
of life’s conduct which it should be the 
aim of our branch of education to 


accomplish.’’ 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
Eight-Week Session 


June 20-Argust 12 


Staff 


Professors: Dr. Carns (Director), Miss Glassow, Mr. Rarick; 
Associate Professor Miss Fee; Assistant Professors Miss Halver- 
son, Miss Liba, Miss Sloan; Instructors Mrs. Miller, Mr. Hawes. 


Special Lecturers—Dance 


Margaret H'Doubler, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
for Women, formerly Chairman of Dance Division, The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (June 27-June 30) 


Marian Chace, Dance Therapist, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., Dance Therapist and Psychodramatist, 
Chestnut Lodge Sanitorium, Rockville, Maryland (July 5-July 8) 
Virginia Johnson, Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
(June 20-August 12) 


Special Lecturers—General Physical Education 


Abbie Rutledge, Adelphi College, Garden City, New York, 
holder of Midwest Singles and Doubles Badminton titles and 
ranked among top seven in U.S. in Women's Singles (June 27- 
July 1) 


Forrest Anderson, highly recognized as an outstanding teacher 
of basketball, has been head basketball coach at Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, for the past five years; 1958-1959 
team won the Big Ten title; won-lost record of 283-122 in the 
14 years of coaching at Great Lakes Naval Training Center, 
Bradley, Drake, and Michigan State. 


THE UNIVERS 
ITY OF WISCO 


NSIN summer 
sessions 


Courses 

Kinesiology; Measurement in Physical Education; Seminar in Motor 
Development; Physiological Effects of Motor Activity; Physica! Educe- 
tion Curriculum in Elementary Schools; Supervision in Physical Educa- 
tion; Research Procedures and Critical Analysis of Professional Litera- 
ture; Research in Physical Education; Dance Technique; Composition- 
Production; Teaching Children’s Dance; Curriculum; Teaching of 
Dance Forms (Square, Folk, and Social); Philosophy (Rhythmic Em- 
phasis). 


Workshops in Physical Education and in Dance 

First Four-Week Session—June 20-July 15 

Workshop in Physical Education—Offered jointly by Departments of 
Physical Education for Men and for Women. First week, lectures and 
discussion by department and University staff; second week, Miss 
Abbie Rutledge; third week, Forrest Anderson; fourth week, summary 
of Workshop, Miss Sloan and staff. Students may attend a portion 
of the Workshop in Physical Education for a per week fee (no credit). 
Workshop in Dance (Lecture-Demonstration). Experience in develop- 
ment of compositional materials for simple dance lecture-demonstra- 
tion and concert presentation. Open to men and women. Mrs. Miller. 


Second Four-Week Session—July 18-August 12 

Workshop in Dance (Teaching of Dance Forms—Square, Folk, and 
Social.) Experience in the technical execution and analysis of social 
forms with emphasis on teaching methods. Open to men and women. 
Mrs. Miller. 

Fee for each Workshop, $45 for Wisconsin residents; $62 for non- 
residents. No additional fee for those enrolled in Eight-Week Session. 
Each Workshop 1-2 credits (Workshop in Physical Education, 2 credits). 
Additional Workshop credit may be earned in Independent Reading. 


For further information and escriptive folders, write: 
Dr. Marie L. Carns, Lathrop Hall, 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 
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Health, ns Education, SWIMMING POOL 


Recreation Leadership ‘A and DRESSING ROOM 
Camping Education EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 


and Physical Tnaeapy \ backed by lifetime guarantee against 


defective materials and construction 
specified by leading recreational 
authorities for almost half a century. 


Courses lead to the B.S., M.A., B Send fer Mow Catalog 
Ph.D. and Ed.D. degrees 


eee 


Write for Folder 


On AMERICAN’S 
For Further Information Write Sn PATTERSON 


Dep't. Physical Education, Health & Recreation LIFETIME 

Aluminum 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION DIVING 
BOARD 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY WORLDS NES 


OFFICIAL BOARD "PLAYGROUND, 
Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. Se POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


COMFORT! STYLE! LONG WEAR! Ss. 


The Choice of Hundreds of Schools 


NATIONAL NEWEST NAME IN SPORTS’ 
Gym 


Children love this new and exciting game. Easy 


For action-free comfort, smart ap- to learn and easy to teach, SACKET has become 


pearance, long wear, the national 
choice is NATIONAL Gym Suits. 
Girls like the good looks of suits 
like Style 235, a favorite one-piece 
suit with a deep-pleated action 
back ... stylish notched collar... 
bloomer legs with never-binding 
elastic bottoms. Has _ rust-proof 
buckle — adjustable full belt. 
Roomy pocket. Matching color 
metal snap fasteners. Complete size 
range in Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 
Geranium Red, White. 


Favored National Gym Suits are guaranteed to 
be made of high quality fabrics — colorfast to 
sun and laundry; designed for perfect fit, and 
tailored true to size. 


National PINNIES identify 
teams and individuals easily, 
quickly, positively. Ask for 
ir formation. 


Subsidiary of J. M. Nash Co., Inc.—366 N. Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


an important part of physical education and recrea- 
tional programs. The most versatile bat and ball 
game available, SACKET is fun, economical, and 
so SAFE. Add SACKET to your program and save 
teaching time, valuable space, and get rid of in- 
juries. For information on this newest game clip 


this ad today and send to: 


® Registered 


SACKET SALES CO. 
P. O. Box 2398, So. Annex., Dept. J 
Van Nuys, California 


Please send information to: 


Name 


waren 


Street Address 
City 


Position: 
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Health Education Division (Continued from page 88) 


ant superintendent in charge of instruction to ensure that 
all activities are educational. 

13. There will be stronger certification requirements for 
teachers and health personnel, including health educators. 

14. There will be national accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion institutions offering degrees in health education. This 
will assist in raising the standards of the leadership in the 
years to come. 

15. There will be better professionally prepared teachers. 
This ineludes better prepared health educators, and more of 
them, to assume leadership roles in the profession. It also 
signifies that administrators and teachers will have better 
backgrounds and understandings so as to provide health 
guidance for all students. 


The lives of people can be enriched through the con- 
tributions which the profession, and particularly the 
Association, can make in the next 25 years. The pro- 
fessional activities to bring about such achievements 
are the following: 


1. Conduet a frontal attack on the major problems pre- 
viously identified. Establish, promote, and underwrite com- 
missions of experts from the profession and from allied 
professions to seek every possible means in directing the 
attack on each problem. Commissions already organized in 
January 1960 include those on: (a) philosophy, (b) cur- 
riculum, (ce) research and motivation, (d) interrelation- 
ships, (e) teacher education, and (f) accreditation. 

2. Hold conferences with leaders in physical education 
and recreation to assist them in recognizing their contribu- 


tions to health education and their responsibilities for the 
health of children and youth. 

3. Assist in developing a sound public relations program 
at the national, state, and local levels. 

4, Offer greater opportunities to stimulate, recognize, 
and advance leaders who make their mark as outstanding 
educators and health educators. 

5. Assist in the developing of spokesmen who ean con- 
verse with and function comfortably with citizens and com- 
munity leaders in all levels of social and economic culture. 

6. Encourage the strengthening of existing professional 
preparation programs and foster the employment of health 
educators in the field. 

7. Assist state departments of education, as well as 
teacher education institutions, to develop standards for 
certification and accreditation. 

8. Foster and encourage health education research 
through the AAHPER Research Council and in joint efforts 
with other research bodies. 

9. Work at all times toward establishing the professional 
qualifications for its members and fellows emphasizing serv- 
ice to others through quality performance. 

It is predicted that health education will truly come 
of age in the next 25 years as a result of the united 
efforts of all those persons interested in the art and 
science of healthful living. Health education should 
during this period of time reach a high degree of 
maturity and be duly recognized as a profession, a 
separate discipline, a vital life science, and a way of 
the good life. These accomplishments will be reason 
indeed to commemorate the 1985 Centennial with the 
other divisions of the Association. * 


For Elementary Schools 


TEACHERS 


HEALTH 


The NEW ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


\/ Experienced Authorship 

\/ A Total Health Program 
Physical, Mental, Emotional and Social 
Health 

\/ Positive Motivation 

V/V Complete Teachers’ Editions at each 
Grade Level 


Thatcher and Madison 


A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM 
Grades One Through High School 


For High School 


YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 
V/V Real Motivation 
V Wealth of Illustrations and Diagrams 
V/ Total Health Content 
\/ Abundant Exercises and Activities 


For A Complete Health Program It's Laidlaw 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


River Forest, Ilinois 
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THE BODY ACTION 


32-page Teacher’s Guide 


You can make an 8%” x 11” 
copy of each chart for every 
child in all of your health 
classes. You can extend 
your test and seat work by 
having the children fill in 
the captions which are 
omitted from the Masters. 


In a single operation, on 
any liquid-spirit dupli- 
cator, you can reproduce 
charts in purple, green, and 
red. You can make at least 
300 copies if you are an 
average operator. 
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With Our Duplicator Masters 


Vells Street » CHICAGO 6, IL 


THE BODY IN ACTION 
10 Full-Vision Charts 
2412” x 3242” 
10 Three-Color 


Duplicator Masters 
8%” x 11” 


School Price $29.85 


Delivery is prepaid 
and added to invoice. 


Body Types and Growth 
Skin and Special Senses 
Skeletal System 


Brain and Nervous System 
Nerve Messages 
Glands and Lymph 


'2 STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 
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32-page Teacher's Guide 


‘ 
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10 Huge 4-Color Charts and 3-Color Duplicator Masters 


For Your Health Classes..... 
. Grades 6 through 9 


Even from the back 
of the classroom every 
word is readable on huge 
24%” x 32%” charts 


Authentic illustrations 
in four colors by 


outstanding authorities 
Special Plasticote 

pecia i 
Gontation finish — Crayola notes 
Respiration wipe right off 


With Duplicator Masters 
in three lasting colors 
for test and seat work 


32-page Teacher’s Guide 
correlates with any 
Health Program 


Created by: 

Dr. William Bolton, Associate Di- 
rector, A.M.A. Bureau of Health 
Education 


O. J. Liljenstein, for 20 years Head 
of Health & Physical Education 
Dept., State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Dept. 340, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


______Complete set(s} of THE BODY IN ACTION © $29.85 
[] On 30 day approval [] Bill our School 
Suggested billing date____ 
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CATALOG * GYM APPARATUS 


GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS * COILING DOORS 
GRANDSTANDS « PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT ¢ 
FOLDING BLEACHERS BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
REBOUND TUMBLING UNITS ¢ SCOREBOARDS « 

WEIGHTLIFTING EQUIPMENT * LOCKERS 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


250 Sixth Street San Pedro, California 


TENNIS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Enlarged Editions, 1959 Printing............ $5.00 

The authoritative text in use in 34 coun- 
tries—This book gives stroke mechanics 
and strategy; teaching methods for han- 
dling large groups of pupils on one court. 
Included are 90 action photos and dia- 
grams; Official Tennis Rules, graphic wall 
chart with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


A handbook for players, 109 pp....++-+..+ $2.00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IM- 
PROVE—This self instruction handbook 
gives simple directions for learning the 
nine tennis strokes and improving your 
court strategy in both singles and dou- 
bles. 43 action photos and illustrations 
that show how champions play their shots. 


H. I. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


Championship 


TENNIS BALLS 


$3.00 Per Dozen 
Reorders From Hundreds Of Schools 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 
American Co., Merrick, N. Y. 
SINCE 1937 


THOMAS D. WOOD 
(Continued from page 61) 


join together in promoting child 
health, he organized the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Edu- 
eation of the American Medical 
Association and the National Edu- 
cational Association and was its 
chairman for 25 years. The publi- 
cations of this Committee have been 
and continue to be important 
guides in school health. He was 
active in the development of the 
American Child Health Associa- 
tion and was an officer from 1923 
to 1936. He was chairman of the 
International Conference on Health 
Education of the World Education 
Congress in 1923. Resolutions re- 
garding school health far in ad- 
vance of practice were presented to 
and endorsed by the plenary ses- 
sion of the Congress. When he re- 
ceived the Gulick Award of the 
AAHPER, the presentation state- 
ment by Sally Lucas Jean stated in 
part : ‘‘The advance in the develop- 
ment of health teaching in schools 
ean chiefly be credited to Dr. Wood 
and not only in this country but in 
all parts of the world children are 
growing stronger, healthier, and 
hapnier because of Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood.’’ 

As we review the work of Dr. 
Wood it seems that the profession 
is indebted to him for: 

his definitive statements that physical 
education contributed to social, emo- 


tional, and intellectual growth as well 
as to the physical 
his battle to establish programs of 


physical education appropriate to a 
democracy 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Schools and Colleges. 


and Price List. 


Price of book $3.00 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY INC. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mais, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book”’— information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf a Range, Miniature 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 


his vision of the role of physical 
education in child development 

his teaching that physical education 
should be objective in emphasis rather 
than subjective 

his vigorous support of dance as an 
important activity of physical educa- 
tion 

his crusade to have school adminis- 
trators accept their responsibility for 
the promotion of child health 

his labors to help physicians and 
educators identify and interpret prob- 
lems of school health 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


his concept of the school health pro- 
gram as embracing health services, 
healthful environment (including hy- 
giene instruction), and health in- 
struction, all of which must be coordi- 
nated 

of a college health 
prog 
his “belief that teachers of physical 
education and health education should 
have the same basic foundations in edu- 
eation as other teachers 

his appreciation that specialists in 
both health education and physical edu- 
cation must work in close cooperation 
with general educators and with their 
community 

his concept of improved behavior, 
rather than mere knowledge, as the 
ultimate goal in health instruction 

his definition of health as “an abun- 
dance of life rather than freedom from 
disease” 

his viewpoint that health is a means 
which enables humans to move toward 
their goals, and that it is never an end 
in itself 

his realization that the school, the 
home, and the community must work 
together if the health of the child is to 
improve. 


In Thomas Denison Wood were 
combined the scientist and the phi- 
losopher, the practitioner and the 
humanitarian. The monumental 
heritage which he left has influ- 
enced the programs of physical 
education and of health education 
through three generations. Because 
he lived, boys and girls in the 
United States and in the world lead 
happier and healthier lives. * 
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New Harper Books: 


SCIENCE AND 
MEDICINE OF 
EXERCISE AND 
SPORTS 


Edited by Warren R. Johnson, 
University of Maryland 


The first book of its kind, this is 
a symposium to which some 35 re- 
searchers — noted authorities in 
physiology, physical education, psy- 
chology, and medicine — have con- 
tributed chapters. Here is a state- 
ment of our present knowledge of 
the various aspects. of the general 
field of exercise and sports. The 
book encourages research by indi- 
cating the limitations of our knowl- 
edge and the directions in which 
further research is needed. 87 fig- 
ures. In press. 


SCHOOL 
HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Third Edition 
Delbert C. Oberteuffer, 
Ohio State University 


A leading book giving specific 
guidelines and basic principles for 
the health education curriculum, 
and suggestions both for content 
and administrative policies relating 
to health services and for the im- 
plementation of school health pro- 
grams. Features of the new edi- 
tion: amplified discussion of moti- 
vation; completely revised illustra- 
tions of lesson plans and curricu- 
lum guides; new techniques for 
health appraisals and screening; a 
modern perspective of school and 
community relationships as they 
bear on child health. Full Bibliog- 
graphies. In press. 


PHYSICAL 
DISABILITY— 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
APPROACH 


Beatrice A. Wright, 
University of Kansas 


The psychological aspects of dis- 
ability and rehabilitation are the 
main concern of this book. Empha- 
sis is on the kinds of social-psycho- 
logical situations which confront a 
person with an atypical physique, 
and how he copes with them. Fac- 
tors within the person and those 
attributable to the environment are 
considered in terms of how they 
aid—or hinder—psychological ad- 
justment. Applications are to all 
disability groups of all ages. Re- 
search is introduced as it bears on 
psychological problems and _ issues 
under discussion. Technical lan- 
guage is avoided as much as possi- 
ble. Bibliography. 394 pp. $6.00. 


Bauer YOUR HEALTH TODAY, 514 pp. $5.50. 


Danford RECREATION IN THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY, 464 pp. $5.00. 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Principles and Practices of 


Daniels Physical Education for Exceptional Students, 538 pp. $6.00. 


H h ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION: With Emphasis Upon 
ary Its Integration in Other Curriculum Areas, 338 pp. $4.75. 
Johnson, Johnson, 


YOUR CAREER IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 276 pp. $3.50. 
& Humphrey 


Oberteuffer PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Revised Edition, 479 pp. $5.00. 


FROM PROGRAM TO FACILITIES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


Scott & Westkaemper 483 pp. $6.50. 


Harper & Brothers ° 49 E. 33d St., N.Y. 16 
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uperror 


Easi-Fold Rolling 


TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


(2) ©) 


Easy as 1-2-3. . . for busy institutional worker or harried house- 
wife. Folds automatically! Has large wheels on steel chassis; 
solid-edge protected steel frame; built-in, metal-end net; granite- 
hard Formium playing surface. Write today for color catalog. 


“SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 


520 Coster Street, New -York 59, N.Y. DAyton 9-5100 


TEELA-WOOKET 
ARCHERY 
and 
RIDING CAMPS 
aa ROXBURY, VERMONT 
1960 Schedule ARCHERY WORKSHOPS 


JUNE 21-JULY 3 JUNE 21-23 
and SEPTEMBER 1-11 SEPTEMBER 1-3 


June session — complete in 
up to the minute, practi- 
cal courses in archery 


Reasonable rates, superb 
food, swimming, dancing, 
and equitation for men tennis, golf, etc. Ideal va- 
and women instructors cationing in the heart of 
and students. the Green Mountains. 


Send coupon for brochures with complete information to: 
Mr. and Mrs, Edw. B. Miller 
'200 Fifth Ave. Rm. 359-J 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Send .......... folders on ARCHERY ........... 
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School (J) 


Outstanding RONALD books... . 


Foundations and Principles 
of Physical Education 


NATALIE MARIE SHEPARD, Denison University 


Designed especially for the undergraduate physi- 
cal education student, this new textbook delineates 
the place and significance of physical education in 
the pattern of American educational life. Specific 
principles are presented in the areas of curriculum, 
instruction, administration, and evaluation; the re- 
lationship of principles to program is emphasized 
in each area. Book covers educational objectives 
and emphasizes the important role of play. Each 
chapter contains pertinent study questions and se- 


lected readings. 1960. 352 pp. $5.00 


Preventive and Corrective 
Physical Education 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD, University of Illinois; 
ELLEN DAVIS KELLY, IIlinois State Normal University 


This popular textbook presents methods and ma- 
terials for improving the physical condition of those 
who are below par, the physically handicapped, and 
those requiring regular activity for their special 
needs. Book concentrates on explaining the use of 
physical education for physical rather than social 
improvement. It clearly distinguishes between the 
responsibilities of the physical education teacher 
and those of physicians and professional therapists. 
“By far the best textbook in its field today.”— 
Helen Yeakel, /ndiana University. “A splendid 
and all inclusive book.”—Lucille C. La Salle, 
George Peabody College. 3rd Ed., 1958. 61 ills., 
tables; 395 pp. $5.50 


Leisure and Recreation 


MARTIN H. NEUMEYER, University of Southern 
California, and ESTHER S. NEUMEYER, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


An authoritative study of leisure and recreation 
in their sociological aspects. This textbook offers 
a comprehensive treatment of the place of leisure 
and recreation in modern society, summarizing and 
interpreting materials drawn from a wide range of 
sources. It points out present-day needs and prob- 
lems, analyzes the varied factors involved in leisure 
and recreational activities, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of social relations and processes. Dis- 
cusses the recreation movement, community and 
commercial recreation, recreation leadership, etc. 
“The best presentation of this subject available.” — 
W. C. Batchelor, The Ohio State University. 3rd 
Ed., 1958. 473 pp. $6.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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Prentice-Hall Announces 


The entire scope of the field of AQUATICS 


aquatics presented in this new text HANDBOOK 


permits the physical education pro- York 


gram to be broadened easily and University, Betty 
enables it to cover additional topics Spears, Br ooklyn 
College, and Bramwell 
more thoroughly. Basic instructions W_ Gabrielsen, University 
in the skills discussed clarify all pro- of Georgia 
cedures. Some of the activities pre- 
sented are: surfing, skin diving, wa- 
ter skiing, safety, and beginning 
swimming for young children and 
adults. 
Published in May Price $3.95 


PuysIcaL The how and the why of physical education are explained 
ACTIVITY _ in this new book with supporting scientific evidence to 
For Mopern _ justify the explanations. The student will understand the 
LIVING _ value and need for physical activity and relate this spe- 
by Wayne Van cifically to himself by determining his physical inventory. 
eee ay - Practical suggestions are offered as to how activity and 
lent ‘A. Wessel, body maintenance may be logically and effectively accom- 
all of Michigan plished by the individual. The text is readily adaptable 
State University. for use in a physical education course, serving as both a 
text and a workbook. 
Published in May Price to be announced 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


greatest name in 
fencing, equipment. 


ee 


UNIEORMS of championship 
weight-“‘Tiger” brand — the PLUS VALUE sport — 


for your physical 
Kodokan Recommended 
COAT: Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 
PANTS and BELT®-Single Dri ‘an 


immediate Delivery from Stock in New York City 


Castello FENCING EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers of Fencing Equipment and Gu 0 Uniforms 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


NEW YORK 3. 


EDWARD HITCHCOCK 
(Continued from page 35) 


In addition to serving as the 
first president of the forerunner 
of the AAHPER, Dr. Hitcheock 
was also the first president of the 
Society of College Gymnasium Di- 
rectors, today’s College Physical 
Education Association. His inter- 
est in measurement resulted in his 
assuming the leadership of both 
organizations in their early re- 
search efforts, and he made fre- 
quent addresses at the professional 
meetings of these and other re- 
lated groups. Dr. Hitchcock was 
author of a work on human physi- 
ology, and a 1906 listing of his 
various publications includes eight 
full pages of titles. 

Edward Hitcheock, ‘‘a man of 
great natural vigor of body and 
mind, of wonderful enthusiasm and 
untiring energy .. . with an un- 
shakable belief in human nature,’’ 
died in 1911. He was mourned by 
three generations of Amherst alum- 
ni to whom he ‘‘was beloved most 
for his great heart.’ 

Such a person was Hitchcock, 
and to him more than to any other 
one individual can be traced the 
early leadership which resulted in 
the emergence of an American 
physical education program. The 
present status of our field as an 
accepted profession, and as a 
major phase of the American edu- 
cation system, is due in large 
measure to the work of this pioneer 
professional. * 


8Paul C. Phillips, ‘‘Dr. Edward Hitch- 
cock,’’ American Physical Education 
Review 16: 219; March 1911. 
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Utah State University 


34TH ANNUAL COACHING SCHOOL 
Football—Ara Parseghian 


Evanston, Illinois 
Basketbali—Peter Newell 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Athletic Training and Conditioning Clinic. 
June 6-10 


and 
1960 NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Full program for B.S. and M.S. Degree 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Ist Session—June 13th to July 15th 
2nd Session—July 18th to August 19th 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
1. State Workshop Elementary Physical Education 
Anita Aldrich, Supervisor of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion in Kansas City Schools 
June 27-July 15 
2. Visiting Professor in Recreation—Dan Corbin, Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Penn. 
st Session—June 13-July 15 
3. Dance Clinic 
Visiting Staff—Gertrude Shurr and New York Dance 


Group 
4. 16th Annual Ranger Hike—2 weeks 

Practical course on camping and hiking 

July 18-30 
For further information write H. B. Hunsaker 
Director—Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Utah State University 

Logan, Utah 


Throughout the world of athletics and 
recreation ... the symbol of quality for 
more than a quarter of a century! 


DODGE, inc. TROPHIES 


World’s Largest 


Trophy Manufacturer} 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 


@ Newark 


Miami @ New York 


San Fancisco @ Dallas 


Ask the Hillyard 
“Maintaineer®” in your area 
to draw up a maintenance program for your floor 

” ~ —also for tips on preparation 
~ for dances, etc. He's 


“On Your Staff 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Not Your Payroll.” 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI: San Jose, Calif. + Passaic, N.J. 


Firm or 


City 


State 


GYM FINISH 
This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 
highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 
and scuffing. Chosen for leading industrial 
and college gyms that support heaviest 
schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 
ordinary finishes. No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
like a china plate for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P-4 
0 Please send me Free chart for laying out, lining and 
finishing my gym floor. 


0D Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me. 
No obligation! 


1.4 
4 
A 

ee & SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE TROPHY DEALER 


CLARK W. HETHERINGTON 
Continued from page 49) 


curriculum for the doctoral degree. 
Hetherington’s influence spread to 
other educational institutions, and 
he contributed much to the excel- 
lent opportunities for professional 
education in physical education 
offered in many institutions today. 

Interested in all aspects of the 
field, Hetherington stressed the 


need for trained leadership for 
playgrounds. As chairman of a 
committee of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 
in 1909 he wrote a teaching manual 
for playground directors entitled 
A Normal Course in Play, which 
emphasized the importance of adult 
leadership. As first state director 
of physical education for California 
in 1918 he called attention to the 
great number of social changes 


POLVONITE 


Injury Stoppers! © 


FOOTBALL PADS 


Absorbs Greater Shock 
Stops Impact Injuries 
Completely Sanitary 
Moisture Proof 
Weatherproof 
Amazingly Lightweight 
Will Not Cause Fatigue 
Fits Perfectly 

Low Initial Cost 
Negligible Upkeep 


WRESTLING 


and GYM 


MATS 


Made of Ensolite®—U.S. Rubber 
Co.'s finest grade vinyl foam. Pe 
Absorbs up to 10 times more shock | 

than other mat materials. ua 


The finest vinyl foam, plus exclusive plastic 
coating, are two of many reasons why POL- 
VONITE pads and mats rate first as injury 
stoppers. Write for new 1960 Catalog—and 


play safe! 


Stops impact injuries, mat burns. 
Ys the weight, less bulk than con- 
ventional mats. Easily stored. 
Viny! coated with exclusive PEC- 
10* for durability, long life. 

100% sanitary, easy to clean. 

Fire resistant. 

Approved by NCAA. 


which had created a need for 
trained leadership in the schools. 
There was no doubt in Hether- 
ington’s mind that play or natural 
activities were far superior to for- 
malized gymnastic drills. In 1913 
at the University of California, 
Berkeley, he established the Dem- 
onstration Play School, a child- 
centered outdoor school and play 
center combined. ‘‘Play is the 
child’s chief business in life and is 
a more efficient developer of all the 
fundamental powers used in work 
than work itself.’’ Teachers and 
school administrators came from 
all over the country to visit this 
unique and successful experiment. 
Hetherington believed that an 
organized program of health in- 
struction was an essential part of 
the total program, but he insisted 
that the child’s interest should be 
self-impelled. The Decathlon Tests, 
constructed by Hetherington in 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1920, were introduced into the Cali- 
fornia schools to provide an incen- 
tive for self-improvement. A 
staunch advocate of athletics, espe- 
cially ‘‘athletics for all’’ and 
‘‘elean athleties,’’ he fought 
against great odds at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri from 1900 to 1910 
to eliminate the evils in college ath- 
letics. For his leadership in raising 
the standards in _ intercollegiate 
athletics he earned the title ‘‘Fa- 
ther of the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference.’’ 

Dr. Hetherington was a scientist 
who recognized the problems of 
physical education as the problems 
of human biology to be solved 
through an understanding of the 
sciences. Above all he was a phi- 
losopher who gave to educators a 
conception of education as a sci- 
ence. A pioneer in our time, Clark 


ECTION EQUIPMENT CO. 
100 Fernwood Ave., Rochester 21,N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF PLASTIC COATED ALL FOAM MATS AND FIBERLESS SHOULDER PADS 


W. Hetherington is appropriately 
ealled ‘‘The Modern Philosopher 
of Physical Education.’ * 


*PEC-10is a formula of the Protection Equipment Co. 
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“SWEDISH GYM” 


Designed for exercise, and fun too! 
Wide Overhead Ladder 
Eight Chinning Bars 
Fireman's Pole 
Stall Bars 
Climbing activities 


the PLAYMATE line 


| PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
The DELMER F. HARRIS Co. 


CONCORDIA, KANSAS 
Write for brochure 


EYEGLASS HOLDER 


Holds from slipping, 
sliding, falling off or being ac- 
sports, work or M- 
PROVED ADJUSTABLE RUBBER 
TIPS. Adjustable rubber ti 
fit any size or shape tem 
ends. Adjustable elastic band. 
Comfortable. Easy to slip on 
and off. Reg. Pat. USA- ey 
1956. $1.00 e 


SERON MFG. CO. 


Whistle Mouthpiece 


Cover 


Neoprene Rubber — Tasteless — 
Odorless— Complete protection 
to lips and teeth summer and 
winter. No metal contact. End 
extension grevents chipping 
front teeth. Comfortable. 
Washable. Removable. Colors: 
Red-White. Pat. USA-Great 
Britain. Pat. Pend. 


Barber Bldg. 


WHISTLE 
LANYA 

NEW IMPROVED SYNTHETIC 
“N” RUBBER TUBING. Com- 
fortable. Washable. Unaffected 
by body oils or salts. Special 
stainless spring steel snap 
catch. Easy to use. Positive 
holding. Black color. Pat. Pend. 


40¢ ea 
“AT ALL SPORT SHOPS OR “WRITE 75¢ each 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 20 to July 30; Aug. 1 to Aug. 27 


The Department of Physical 
Education offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses leading 
towards degrees (including 
Ph.D. and Ed. D.), credentials, 
and other professional objec- 
tives. Courses include School 
Camping, Recreation, Driver 
Education, Health Education, 
and Physical Education. August 
1-27 session emphasizes Dance. 
Sessions also include special 
conferences, seminars, work- 
shops, and activities courses. 
Enjoy a delightful summer cli- 
mate, 


For Bulletin SS-11 write to: 


Dean of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


LEOTARDS 


for 
modern 
dance 


AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


A variety of desirable 
styles and colors made 
from our wonderful 
Mer-Sheen ribbed knit 
fabric and our miracle 
NYLON STRETCH ma- 
terial. $2.50 up. 


the EDUCATOR 
"Feo A 


SWIMSUIT 


it's kickproof 


e A styled half- 
front skirt that 
cannot rip or 
tear because of 
its original de- 
sign. 


A built-in bra 
of the same 
material. 


Form-fitting, varsity 
neckline swim suits for 
girls and women. 
Quick-drying Nylon-stretch 
fabric with elastic in leg hems. 
All popular shades. $3.50 up. 


THE BONUS PLAN 
ONE GARMENT FREE 
WITH EACH DOZEN 
ORDERED AT ONE TIME 
(leotards or swimsuits) 

.. this is your discount! 


Majorette and Cheerleader 
Costumes, Costumes for School 
Recitals and Classical Plays, 
Tights and Modern Skirts 

SEND FOR COMPLETE STYLE CATALOGUE 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke 


WILLIAM G. ANDERSON 
(Continued from page 34) 


til 1904. In addition, he organized 
summer schools for teachers of 
physical education at the Universi- 
ties of Utah, Montana, and South- 
ern California and Yale Univer- 
sity. Early catalogs show that 
he taught in other summer schools. 

But most of all, physical educa- 
tion is indebted to Dr. Anderson 
for its professional status. Through 
organization and administration, 
speaking, writing and teaching, 
and through the quality of his own 
personality, he elevated the aca- 
demic position of a young profes- 
sion and dignified it to his students, 
associates, and university faculties. 
Then in his famous letter of No- 
vember 17, 1885, Dr. Anderson, at 
the age of 25, called together at 
Adelphi Academy a group of ‘‘ per- 
sons interested in Physical Train- 
ing,’’ who formed the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Physical Education. Similarly, 
he was influential in founding the 
College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation (1897) and other profes- 
sional organizations. 

Considerable professional recog- 
nition has been accorded the dis- 
tinguished service of William G. 
Anderson. He served as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Department of University Health 
at Yale for 30 years and was a 
trustee of the Savage School of 
Physical Education from 1932 to 
1943. The Luther Halsey Gulick 
Award of the AAHPER for dis- 
tinguished service in physical edu- 


BROOKLYN NORMAE SCHOOL 


Cyucation 


CENTRE ROOK, ADELPH 


Josephine Beiderhase, co-author of this 
summary of William G. Anderson’s 
career, graduated from the Brooklyn 
Normal School for Physical Education 
in 1891. Cover of the commencement 
program, above, showed the Adelphi 
Gymnasium. Anderson, president of 
the Normal School, taught gymnastics. 


cation was conferred on him in 
1945 and the Honor Award Fellow 
in 1931. He was a Fellow of the 
London Society of Sciences and 
Arts. Springfield College conferred 
on him an honorary degree of mas- 
ter of physical education in 1925. 
The Anderson Award of the AAH- 
PER was created in his memory, 
and the Anderson Club of New 
York conducted outstanding pro- 
grams in health and physical edu- 
cation from 1894 to 1935. 

Yet beyond these tangible contri- 
butions, the professional heritage 
left by William G. Anderson is im- 
mortal in the richness of its spir- 
itual qualities of professional dedi- 
cation, inspiration, and integrity. * 


Made of simulated marble with the 
anniversary seal on an attached brass 
plate. Name may be engraved on the 


A special 128-page supplement to the 
May Research Quarterly, summariz- 
ing research on physical activity. This 
comprehensive report includes chap- 
ters by these eminent authorities: Ar- 
thur 8. Abramson, Charles C. Cowell, 
Edward F. Delegi, Anna E. Espen- 


Specials for AAHPER’s 75th Anniversary 
DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY PAPERWEIGHT 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITY TO HUMAN WELL-BEING 


75TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE OF JOHPER 
Highlights of the Association’s 75 
years of progress, including bio- 


Order from AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


plate (15 letters maximum). With 
engraving ... $2.50. Without engrav- 
ing... $2.00 


schade, Fred V. Hein, Dorothy R. 
Mohr, Allan J. Ryan, M. Gladys 
Scott, Arthur H Steinhaus. Prepared 
under the supervision of the Research 
Council. Single copies . . .$1.25 (free 
to professional members who pay 
$15.00 dues). 


graphical sketches of early leaders. 
Single copies .. . $1.50 
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IS THE REASON 
AMERICAN 


TRAMPOLINES 
ARE BETTER 


—STRENGTH- 
ACCOUNTS FOR THE 
BETTER PERFORMANCE 

LONGER LIFE 


TRIPLE 


BRIDGED give maximum strength for unequalled performance 


and longer life. Safer because there is no under- 
LEG SECTIONS structrue beneath performance area. 


AN AMERICAN Perfectly balanced for easy handling 


EXCLUSIVE 


Our new catalog and prices are 
yours for the asking—write today! 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE CO., JEFFERSON, IOWA 
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BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 


Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 


ALUMINUM MULTI- STANDARDS 
\ TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS — 

\ NYLON BB NETS & BALL: CARRIERS 

\ WATER BASKETBALL STANDA 

\ ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


* Send for Free Catalog « 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES 
FOR MODERN DANCE 
. » RECORDS OR SHEET MUSIC... 
Free descriptive folder 
Write KATHLEEN MERRILL 
6484 S. W. 25th St., Miami 55, Fla. 
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AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Membership available only to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Professional Membership 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 


(1) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

*(Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


Begin membership with month of [ January 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

CO) AAHPER Journal—$3.50 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


April September 


AAHPEBR Journal 


—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Name of institution — 


Address 


0) AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


0) Research Quarterly—$5.00 
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Superior Industries Corp. 

Teela-Wooket Archery Camp 

Titus Gym Scooter Co., R. E. 

Twardzik & Co., T. F. — 

Univ. of California Folk Dance Conference 

Univ. of Oslo International Summer School 

Univ. of Southern California 

Univ. of Wisconsin 

Utah State Univ. 

Voit Rubber Corp. - 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. . 

Wittek Golf Range socal Co. 
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GYM SHIRT G166—Snap front, in-or-outer, with body contour shaped sides, shortie 
sleeves, yoked back. Choice of White Gym-Jean, or White Gym-Broadcloth. 


GYM SHORTS B300—A favorite with colleges and universities—majors, too! Continuous 
waistband with inside facing, open on side with extra-long placket, matching buttons, darted 
back, small leg openings, hemmed ieg bottoms. Choice of Gym-Twill, or Gym-Gabardine. 


we Broderick offers gym classes an 
j 2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS, KANSAS 
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